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PREFACE 


N 1915 a Geographical Section was formed in the Naval Intelli- 
I gence Division of the Admiralty to write Geographical Handbooks 
on various parts of the world. ‘The purpose of these handbooks was 
to supply, by scientific research and skilled arrangement, material for 
the discussion of naval, military, and political problems, as distinct 
from the examination of the problems themselves. Many distin- 
guished collaborators assisted in their production, and by the end of 
1918 upwards of fifty volumes had been produced in Handbook and 
Manual form, as well as numerous short-term geographical reports. 
The demand for these books increased rapidly with each new issue, 
and they acquired a high reputation for accuracy and impartiality. 
They are now to be found in Service Establishments and Embassies 
throughout the world, and in the early years after the last war were 
much used by the League of Nations. 

The old Handbooks have been extensively used in the present 
war, and experience has disclosed both their value and their limita- 
tions. On the one hand they have proved, beyond all question, how 
greatly the work of the fighting services and of Government Depart- 
ments is facilitated if countries of strategic or political importance 
are covered by handbooks which deal, in a convenient and easily 
digested form, with their geography, ethnology, administration, and 
resources. On the other hand it has become apparent that some- 
thing more is required to meet present-day requirements. The old 
series does not cover many of the countries closely affected by the 
present war (e.g. Germany, France, Poland, Spain, Portugal, to name 
only a few); its books are somewhat uneven in quality, and they 
are inadequately equipped with maps, diagrams, and photographic 
illustrations. 

The present series of Handbooks, while owing its inspiration 
_ largely to the former series, is in no sense an attempt to revise or 
re-edit that series. It is an entirely new set of books, produced in 
the Naval Intelligence Division by trained geographers drawn largely 
from the Universities, and working at sub-centres established at 
Oxford and Cambridge, and is printed by the Oxford and Cambridge 
University Presses. The books follow, in general, a uniform scheme, 
though minor modifications will be found in particular cases; and 
they are illustrated by numerous maps and photographs. At the 
present time (March 1942) books covering thirty-five countries 
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are in course of preparation, and this list will be substantially ex- 
tended by the end of the year. 

The purpose of the books is primarily naval. They are designed 
first to provide, for the use of Commanding Officers, information in 
a comprehensive and convenient form about countries which they 
may be called upon to visit, not only in war but in peace-time; 
secondly, to maintain the high standard of education in the Navy 
and, by supplying officers with material for lectures to naval personnel 
ashore and afloat, to ensure for all ranks that visits to a new country 
shall be both interesting and profitable. 

Their contents are, however, by no means confined to matters of 
purely naval interest. For many purposes (e.g. history, administra- 
tion, resources, communications, &c.) countries must necessarily be 
treated as a whole, and no attempt is made to limit their treatment 
exclusively to coastal zones. It is hoped therefore that the Army, 
the Royal Air Force, and other Government Departments (many of 
whom have given great assistance in the production of the series) 
will find these handbooks even more valuable than their predecessors 
proved to be both during and after the last war. 

This volume has been prepared by the Oxford sub-centre of the 
Naval Intelligence Division, under the direction of Professor and 
Lieut.-Colonel K. Mason, M.C., M.A., R.E., of the School of Geo- 
graphy, University of Oxford, and is the work of a number of 
contributors, whose names are given in Appendix F. 


J. H. GODEREY 
Director of Naval Intelligence 
MARCH 1942 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


Shape, Boundaries, and Position 


HE Republic of Turkey occupies a nearly rectangular peninsula 

forming the most westerly part of Asia and the continental 
foundation from which this peninsula springs. There is also a small 
corner of ‘Turkish territory in Europe which, though only about 
9,250 square miles in extent, holds a position of great importance. 

The Asiatic part is about 1,000 miles long from east to west and 
about 400 miles across at its widest part. Its area is about 290,000 
square miles, in which widely different types of country are found, 
broadly divisible into four strips running east and west. ‘The northern 
strip, bounded by the Black Sea, comprises a relatively narrow coastal 
belt rising abruptly from the sea, except at certain river deltas, to 
hills in the west and to mountains in the east, both forming a parapet 
on the south. Its neighbour is a broad landward band with a broken, 
mountainous northern flank passing southwards (a) in the west into 
a series of broken hills and valleys leading to the natural harbours of 
the Aegean Sea, (d) in the centre into an expanse of almost desert 
plain, and (c) in the east into a knot of wild mountains where ‘Turkey 
marches with Russia and Persia. The third element rises sharply 
above its northern neighbour in the west and centre, and runs asa 
twisting chain of difficult mountains approximately from west-south- 
west to east-north-east across the Republic. It loses its identity 
where its ranges mingle with the mountains of the northern region in 
the east; this mingling of ranges is all the more obscure because of 
- great expanses of lava thrown out by volcanoes in the neighbourhood. 
The fourth strip is made up of the shore deposits and of the southern 
slopes of these mountains, and forms the coast of the Mediterranean 
in the west, and the northern borders of the Syrian and Mesopotamian 
plains in the east. From this region the mountains of Iraq and south- 
west Persia gradually develop south-eastwards. 

European Turkey is the western continuation of the northern strip, 
but is separated from it by the narrow Straits—the Bosporus, the Sea 
of Marmara, and the Dardanelles—the only sea-link between the 
Black Sea and the Aegean, the islands of which, with Crete on the 
south, act as stepping-stones from Europe to Asia, as outposts to 
Europe, or as guardians of the sea-road to the Straits. 

A774 B 
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The immediate neighbours of ‘Turkey are Greece and Bulgaria in 
Europe, Romania and Russia across the Black Sea, Russia also in 
Georgia and in Armenia, Persian Azerbayan in the east, Iraq and Syria 
on the south, Britain in Cyprus, and Italy in Rhodes and the Do- 
decanese. 

The boundary with Greece in Thrace follows the Meric¢ (Maritsa) 
from its mouth near Enez (Aenos) to near Edirne (Adrianople), where 
on the right bank of the river the suburb of Karaaga¢ and a small part 
of the railway are included in Turkish territory. ‘The Bulgarian 
boundary takes an irregular line from Andreovo on the Meric, about 
15 miles up-river of Edirne, crosses the Istranca mountains, and 
follows the Rezvaya valley to Ayastafanos (San Stefano) on the Black 
Sea. The islands of Imroz (Imbros) and Bozcaada (Tenedos) off the 
Dardanelles are also Turkish, but Samothrace, Lemnos, Mytilene, 
Khios, Samos, and Ikaria belong to Greece. These territorial settle- 
ments were confirmed by the Treaty of Lausanne on 24 July 1923. 

The boundary with the U.S.S.R. begins less than 10 miles south of 
Batum on the Black Sea and crosses the Coruh river and ‘Transcau- 
casian mountains to a point about 10 miles west of Leninakan (Aleks- 
andropol), whence it skirts the Alagéz volcano by the Arpa Cay and 
follows the Aras (Araks, Araxes) to a point roughly east of Ararat, 
where it meets the Turco—Persian boundary. The Treaty of Kars in 
October 1921 defined this boundary between the U.S.S.R. and 
Turkey. 

On the outbreak of war in 1914 a Commission was delimiting the 
boundary between Turkey and Persia. Work was completed from the 
Persian Gulf to near Ararat, and this boundary is still accepted by 
both countries where they are neighbours. It follows difficult country 
throughout, except in the north, where there is a comparatively easy 
natural passage between Bayazit and the Aras in Persian Azerbaijan, 
which is taken by the new ‘transit-road’ from Trabzon through 
Erzurum to Tabriz. 

The Iraq boundary was not fixed by treaty until 5 June 1926 
because of disagreement between Turkey and Britain (acting as man- 
datory for Iraq) on the problem of the Mosul vilayet (pp. 324-6). . 
Delimitation was completed in 1928. Most of the old Mosul vilayet is 
included in Iraq, and the boundary traverses the difficult Kurdish 
highlands from near Usnu in Persia to the junction of the Habur 
with the Tigris, about 80 miles north-west of Mosul. 

The Syrian boundary was agreed in October 1921 when France 
withdrew from Cilicia, and was confirmed by the Treaty of Lausanne _ 
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(1923). For the greater part of its length it follows the line of the old 
‘Baghdad railway’, and is delimited by it, track and stations being 
within Turkish territory from Nusaybin to Cobanbey, 40 miles from 
Aleppo. The treaty included the sanjak of Alexandretta in the 
French mandate of Syria; subsequent negotiations, however, have led 
to its separation from Syria as the ‘Republic of the Hatay’, and in 1939 
France recognized the boundary between the Hatay and Syria, with 
minor modifications, as the international one between Syria and 
Turkey. The formal incorporation of the Hatay into the Turkish 
Republic took place on 23 July 1939 (pp. 329-30). 

The Dodecanese islands, which belonged to ‘Turkey until 1912, 
were occupied by the Italians during the Italo-Turkish war, but were 
to be returned to Turkey by the Treaty of Lausanne (19 Oct. 1912). 
Italy did not carry out the terms of that treaty, and by the second 
Treaty of Lausanne (24 July 1923) she remained in possession of 
them. 


Anatolia, the plateau and western part of Asiatic Turkey, has been 
likened to a bridge between Asia and Europe. This conception is 
borne out in some measure by history, but structure and relief show 
that the western end of the Eurasian land-bridge has been broken 
down towards the Aegean, which has flowed over the sunken blocks 
to form a ragged coastline and a number of natural harbours of which 
Izmir (Smyrna) is the chief. Of the western end of the bridge only 
a part of the northern parapet remains, and this is fractured at the 
Straits. ‘he Sporades and Cyclades islands of the Aegean are the last 
unsubmerged remains of the bridge itself and its southern parapet. 
In ‘Asia Minor’ the northern and southern parapets have also been 
ruined in places, but because the fracturing has occurred from east to 
_ west, the Black Sea coast is straight, unindented, and harbourless. 
Landing on this coast in bad weather is always a problem and the 
hinterland difficult to reach. 

Asiatic tribes have crossed the ‘bridge’ on their westward march 
towards Europe; the Aegean stumps have been used by European 
seafarers as stepping-stones to the harbours and fertile valleys of 
western Anatolia. Conflicts between East and West have taken place 
on the bridge, but the decisive battles have generally been fought out 
where the northern parapet breaks down towards the Sea of Marmara, 
or where the Taurus parapet on the south is pierced by the ‘Cilician 
Gates’. By these and the ‘Amanus Gates’, Syria and the Meso- 
potamian rivers have been reached and the Armenian bridgehead 
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outflanked, though a watch has had to be kept on Egypt. Greeks and 
Persians, Romans and Parthians, Byzantines and Turks, Crusaders 
and Saracens, all fought for the passage until the Thracian bridge- 
head was finally won by the Ottoman Turks in the fifteenth century, 
when it gave them the road to the Danube. 

With the decline of the Ottoman Empire, the growth of sea-power, 
and the rise of Russia and of Balkan nationalism, in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, the geography of Turkey assumed a fresh 
significance. On the Straits and on the Aegean islands, as the gate and 
outposts of the Black Sea, depended the uneasy balance of power, and 
this aspect of Ottoman geography was never far from the thoughts of 
nineteenth-century statesmen and treaty-makers in Europe. Never- 
theless, with the increase of speed, by rail and motor and plane, with 
the growing insolvency of the Ottoman Empire, and with the revival 
of the spirit of aggressive conquest, the ruined land-bridge regained, 
and even surpassed, its ancient importance. Rights of passage, rail- 
way and port concessions, were granted to European Powers, a policy 
that led to bankruptcy, though the final collapse of the Ottoman 
Empire was postponed by the inability of those Powers to agree which 
of them should inherit it. 


The Turkish Republic 


The defeat of 'Turkey and the Central Powers in 1918 was the final 
blow to the Empire, and left the victorious Allies bent on partitioning 
what was left of it. At this crisis the country was rescued by the efforts 
of a great soldier and far-seeing statesman, Mustafa Kemal. Sur- 
rounded by enemies and with a defeated and demoralized country, he 
gradually revived the old stubborn fighting spirit of the Turks—a 
stubbornness that is one of the most outstanding characteristics of the 
Anatolian ‘Turk—and a new spirit of independence based on Turkish 
nationalism. 

Kemal saw that the Empire had been weakened by its size and dis- 
unity, impoverished by its imperial commitments, and ruined by its 
European creditors. He determined to found within the mountain 
ramparts of Anatolia a nationalist State, the independence of which 
would be defended from within by a self-reliant people. By speech 
and action during the War of Independence he laid the foundations of 
modern ‘Turkey, and during the years which followed guided the 
country throughout the formative years of the Republic. A new 
capital was built at Ankara, the country was purged of elements of the 
population considered likely to endanger its safety, the old foreign 
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concessions were taken over by treaty or purchase, and all obstacles to 
progress were gradually abolished. ‘Henceforth Istanbul does not 
control Anatolia, but Anatolia Istanbul’ declared Kemal in 1919; and 
his whole subsequent policy, both internal and external, was based on 
that conception. 

The foreign policy of the new Turkey has been consistent through- 
out. Kemal aimed at promoting the trust and friendship of neigh- 
bouring Powers, showed a willingness to refer disputes and difficulties 
to arbitration, and sought co-operation in the maintenance of peace. 
Great efforts have been made to eradicate the inefficiency and corrup- 
tion inherited from two hundred years of neglect. In barely twenty 
years ‘Turkey has been transformed from a backward Oriental des- 
potism into a modern progressive and self-reliant State, and if the 
visitor still sees much that is ancient and decayed, he will not miss the 
determination of the people to build on the foundations laid by 
Mustafa Kemal Atatiirk. Not without reason, the progress of ‘Turkey 
since 1923 has been compared with the evolution of Britain since 
Tudor times. 


National Characteristics 


Rapidly as the Westernization of Turkey has proceeded, much 
more time must elapse before the effect of Islam will pass away, 
especially among the country folk who will always make up a large 
proportion of Turkey’s population. Fatalism has been an integral 
part of the Moslem’s faith. But slowly a changed outlook is coming.' 
The Turks have long been subject not only to the religious and legal 
code of Islam but also to personal oppression by the Ottoman Sul- 
tans and their deputies. ‘The tithe—so called, but many times more 
than a tenth—taken by the Ottoman Government, and increased by 
dishonest tax collectors, discouraged anyone who tried to improve his 
condition. Whether he worked much or little, all the Turkish peasant 
kept for himself would be just enough to keep him from starving. So 
he fell into inertia, from which he is now being aroused; and he is 
awakening with marvellous rapidity. 

All classes have inherited a natural dignity, restraint, and courtesy, 
but keenly resent injustice or insult. ‘There is great personal courage, 


1 “T fell to talking with a fellow-traveller, and the conversation turned to one 
Holstein bull. ‘‘Unfortunately he died,” was the reply spoken almost with grief. 
“‘Eh, Kismet (Oh, well, Fate!) said I. ‘‘No, sir,” replied the man with vehemence. 
““How long have you been away? ... Kismet is an old excuse; we have a new motto: 
calisiriz (we work).”’ (D. E. Webster: The Turkey of Atatiirk, p. 288.) 
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frugality, hardihood, and capacity for military discipline, and loyalty 
to a trusted leader. Official and military grades are carefully observed, 
a Byzantine heritage. Proverbial inactivity resulted partly from pride 
and indifference fostered by ignorance of the world, partly from 
fatalist acceptance of social and economic disorganization. ‘These 
results of long seclusion and of oppression by their own rulers are 
being modified, like the traditional differences between peasantry and 
city-dwellers, by improved rural conditions, and by the disappearance 
of those industrial elements, mainly Greek and Armenian, which 
formerly did most kinds of work requiring enterprise, intelligence, or 
honesty. As in all Moslem countries, class distinctions are unimpor- 
tant; all careers are open; there is no hereditary aristocracy, and with- 
out primogeniture it is difficult to accumulate family estate; though 
under the old corrupt administration there were official ways of 
acquiring wealth and of misusing it. As long as the distinction be- 
tween Moslems and the non-Moslem populations was observed, there 
was neither assimilation nor inducement to Ottoman development 
of the conquered countries. In most provinces Turks were in a 
minority; indeed the only great Turkish aggregates were in Constan- 
tinople and Adrianople; and in the nineteenth century the Turkish 
population was decreasing. ‘Turks alone were liable to conscription 
for military service, their birth-rate was low, infant mortality high, 
and public sanitation defective, though in person and house the Turks 
were a cleanly people. 

There are some who think that the old inferiority-complex is now 
being replaced by too much self-assertiveness, especially among 
educated people in the larger towns. It is not always easy for a 
stranger to comprehend the difficulties of so rapid a change of outlook 
as these young men and women have undergone, and allowance must 
be made for maladjustments. Many have already been corrected. To 
those who approach them with a sympathetic appreciation of their 
static past, their kaleidoscopic present, and their hopes for the future, 
the Turks of to-day will be found among the most hospitable, cour- 
teous, and charming of the peoples of Europe, with whom, turning 
their backs on Asia, they have chosen to throw in their lot. 


Relief, Climate, and Natural Resources 


The coasts, inland topography, climate, and vegetation are dealt 
with in detail in Chapters III to VI. Away from the seaboard and 
coastlands, most of ‘Turkey is rather desolate, and much of the plateau 
is little more than desert, or at the best semi-steppe country suitable 
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only for pastoral nomads. The northern coastlands are densely 
forested, particularly in the east; western Anatolia is well wooded; and 
the mountains of the south and east are clad with trees throughout a 
considerable belt of altitude. Strips of vegetation mark the courses of 
most of the rivers, both inland and near the sea, and are oases of 
cultivation, often in a wilderness, most of which serves at least as 
seasonal pasture. ‘The population is mainly to be found where there is 
vegetation, and is densest in the western and northern valleys where 
cultivation is concentrated. The neighbouring seas and lands bring 
conflicting climates, while the plateau at 3,000 feet or more above sea- 
level is subject, to great diurnal and seasonal range of temperature. 
The annual rainfall varies locally between over 100 inches and a few 
sharp showers. Some of the coast is close and hot—sub-tropical and 
humid in summer in the extreme north-east—whilst in some of the 
mountains above 11,000 feet small glaciers result from a mantle of 
permanent snow. 

Turkey is not poor in natural resources, but in 1923 they were un- 
developed. Communications had been neglected, methods of agri- 
culture were primitive, and no survey of the natural wealth of the 
country had been made. 

The differing climatic conditions permit the growth and cultiva- 
tion of a wide assortment of crops—temperate, Mediterranean, and 
sub-tropical—cereals, fruits, and rice, oilseeds, cotton, and tobacco; 
while on the plateau ‘Angora’ wool has always been famous, and 
rug- and carpet-making an industry localized at various centres. 
Lumbering and saw-mills offer occupation in the northern coastlands, 
awaiting the improvement of communications by land, and the 
development of ports. 

Coal, copper, iron, and other minerals are found in the country, but 
during the Ottoman regime were unknown or undeveloped, mainly 
through inertia or lack of transport facilities. Geological and minera- 
logical exploration has been systematically undertaken since 1923, 
and the coal of the Zonguldak fields, the iron-ore of Divrigi, and the 
copper of Erganimadeni are all reached by the new railways. 


The People, their History, Mode of Life, and Administration 


The plateau has in the past attracted the pastoral nomad and im- 
posed on him the habit of seasonal migration, a habit common to most 
of the mountain zones of western Asia. In the east in particular the 
Kurds are accustomed to move up to summer grazing-grounds (yazlas) 
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as the snow clears away, and down to lower ground in winter—a rest- 
less life leading to raiding and insecurity, and to the domination of the 
weak by the strong, unless checked by a firm government; and it has 
been the policy of the Republic to convert the Kurdish tribes into a 
more settled community. The problem is not yet solved, and it is one 
which concerns Persia and Iraq as well as ‘Turkey. 

The history of Turkey is given in considerable detail in Chapter 
VIII, and before a description of the people and their culture, for it is 
of great importance in understanding the modern Turkish outlook. 
The revival of interest in Hittite and Seljuk history is based partly on 
the desire to forget the indignities of the Ottoman regime. The racial 
claim to purity of descent from these peoples is discussed briefly in 
Chapter IX, but it has much more than academic interest, for it is a 
belief widely taught and held in the country to-day. The later 
sections of the historical chapter form a background, coupled with the 
physical geography of the earlier chapters, to their culture and way of 
life which are also dealt with in Chapter IX. A brief summary of the 
present administration is given in Chapter X. 


Mining and Industry, Agriculture, Commerce, and Communications 


These subjects are dealt with in detail in the second volume. 
Though determined basically by the fundamental facts of physical 
geography and past history, they are more liable to change, and in a 
rejuvenated and progressive State changes come quickly. The settle- 
ment of the problems of eastern Turkey is not yet complete and 
statistics of facts are difficult to collect. A regrouping and increase in 
the number of provinces (vildyets) has been made only during the last 
five years. Great developments are also taking place in agriculture, 
mining, and manufacturing industries, especially those which utilize 
the natural resources of the country. These in turn must revolutionize 
the finance and commerce of the country, which have already been 
greatly affected by the European War. The greatest development is 
likely to take place in transport and communications, particularly in 
the improvement of ports and roads. All communications in the 
country are now controlled by the State, and are based primarily on 
the railway net. Roads are subsidiary to railways. The history, de- 
velopment, and routes of the various railways are therefore of much 
more importance in Turkey than in many other countries, where 
different ownership and rival interests make roads and railways com- 
petitive, and they are described in considerable detail. The general 
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pattern of the road net is also given, with stress on the connexions 
from the coasts and frontiers to the plateau, and their dependence on 
the railways. No attempt is made to describe the numerous tracks or 
the surface conditions of individual roads, details of which must be 
sought in official route-books; but most of the important road bridges 
are listed and described, with illustrations of many of them. 


Geographical Names 


There are a number of difficulties in describing the geography of 
modern ‘Turkey. The old classical divisions of the country (Lydia, 
Cappadocia, Pontus, &c.) have persisted in western European litera- 
ture, both scientific and otherwise, too long and with no geographical 
justification, while ‘Cilicia’ was revived by the French for the area of 
their occupation in 1919. Other writers to-day still cling to such 
words as the ‘Halys’ for the Kizil Irmak, and the ‘Maeander’ for the 
Biryik Menderes. ‘There is no more justification for retaining these 
ancient names to-day than there would be for alluding to Mercia or 
Aquae Sulis in an account of modern Britain. Turkey is divided into 
vildyets or provinces, as England is divided into counties, and the 
different parts of Turkey are to-day known by their vilayet names. 
There are now sixty-three vilayets in ‘Turkey. They are listed with 
their chief administrative towns on pp. 15-18, and are shown in fig. 1. 
In nearly all cases these towns bear the same name as the vilayet, but 
not always, though there is a movement to change the names of those 
which do not conform to the general practice. On some Turkish maps 
the vilayet name is given in brackets after the town name, e.g. Adana 
(Seyhan), Mersin (Icel), and on some only the vilayet name is shown 
against the town, e.g. Seyhan, I¢el; but Adana and Mersin appear to 
be still in general use, especially in the provinces concerned, and these 
two better-known names are retained in these volumes. 

Similarly, the modern ‘Turkish names are given for the rivers, with 
classical or historical names occasionally shown in brackets. Mountain 
ranges, however, must be treated otherwise, for as yet there is no 
systematic geographical classification of ranges in ‘Turkey, and there 
are no generally accepted range-names. ‘There sre countless local 
mountain names, but nothing as yet to take the place of such terms as 
the ‘Pontic ranges’ in the north, or the Taurus in the south (if we 
except the Toros Daglari which is confined to only part of the Taurus) ; 
nothing better than the ‘Anti-Taurus’ exists for the ranges that 
plunge under the Seyhan lowland from the north-east, or the 
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‘Kurdish Taurus’ for the ranges bordering the Mesopotamian plains 
east of the Euphrates, or the ‘Zagros ranges’ for the folded outer 
ranges of the Persian plateau; but the somewhat vague ‘Amanus’ is 
now known as the ‘Gavur Dag’ (the Infidel Mountain) to the ‘Turks, 
and as the ‘Giaour Dagh’ to the French. 

The same difficulty is encountered when describing the river 
system, few of the rivers retaining a single name for any great length 
of their course. Moreover, both mountains and rivers suffer from re- 
duplication of names; there are countless Ak (white), Kara (black), 
Gok (blue), and Koca (great) rivers and streams; and probably even 
more Ak and Kara mountains. 


Spelling of Place-names 


The consistent spelling of place-names has been extremely difficult, 
partly because of the long and varied history of the country with its 
contacts and conflicts with East and West, and partly because of the 
revolutionary decree of 1928 which abolished the Arabic script and 
introduced Latin characters (p. 351). 

There was in 1914 no systematic spelling of place-names, and even 
to-day there is no complete survey of the country (for a note on 
maps, see Appendix F, p. 441). In 1914 maps were generally based on 
the route-reports and sketch-maps of Western travellers, supple- 
mented by a few detailed surveys along the railways and by occasional 
military maps, often pieced together in the geographical societies of 
western Europe. Names, often assumed to have an Arabic derivation, 
though in reality of Turkish origin, were transliterated into English, 
French, or German, from the Arabic script, according to one of the 
rather loose systems then in force, and were subsequently put back 
into Arabic on ‘Turkish maps. ‘The period from 1914 to 1928 saw 
great changes: in the east many villages were destroyed and left 
empty as the result of the War; and a great part of the Armenian 
population never returned. With the abolition of the ‘millets’ (p. 336), 
efforts were made to obliterate all trace of Armenian and Greek, 
though both in the east and in the west many of the old place-names 
have remained under a new disguise. 

Arabic characters are ill suited for rendering Turkish sounds, so 
that already many of the names shown on maps were hardly recogniz- 
able to the local inhabitants. There were therefore very real difficulties 
at first with the new script, especially as some of the letters in western 
European languages were superfluous, while others had to be given a 
different sound and significance. Moreover, though there was at first 
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a tendency to transliterate from Arabic, and even from French and 
English, into the new alphabet, it was soon found that many of the 
names, particularly of smaller places, had to be written down 
phonetically, thereby introducing elements of dialect and grammar 
which obscured—probably with deliberation—the Arabic, Greek, or 
Armenian origin. The ‘possessive’ form of some words (e.g. Adapa- 
zari, formerly Ada Bazar) and the ‘grammatical’ (plural and posses- 
sive) forms of topographical nouns (e.g. Daglari, Suyu, Burnu, for the 
older forms Dagh, Su, and Burun) add to the difficulties of the English 
reader (see below). 

The names of many places have been deliberately changed since 
1923. The ‘Turkish names for Constantinople, Adrianople, and 
Smyrna were known before that year, though they were rarely used 
in English literature. Istanbul, Edirne, and Izmir are now generally 
recognized; but ‘Tekirdag for Rodosto, Enez for Aenos, Gelibolu for 
Gallipoli, Antalya for Adalia, ‘Trabzon for ‘Trebizond, Iskenderon for 
Alexandretta, besides numerous other changes, are still unfamiliar to 
English readers, though they appear on most modern British atlases 
and War Office maps. Consistency has not, however, yet been 
achieved on maps, charts, and Admiralty Pilots, because of the War, 
nor indeed on Turkish maps, and it has been almost impossible to 
achieve it in these volumes.! 

In view of all these considerations, it has been considered advisable 
to adopt as far as possible the modern ‘Turkish spellings, and to give 
a list of alternative names and spellings of some of the more important 
places. In the historical chapter the spellings used by historians are 
used, unless very close to the modern ones (e.g. Erzurum, Konya), 
with the modern Turkish equivalents generally shown in brackets on 
their first appearance. ‘The change to modern spellings is made in the 
history of the period 1914-22, for the sake of uniformity in the account 
of modern ‘Turkey, though Latin characters were not actually em- 
ployed until 1928. Localities where treaties or agreements were 
signed are given as they appear in history, e.g. Kuchuk Kainarji 
(Kiicik Kaynarci), Kutahia (Kiitahya). In order to appreciate better 
the pronunciation of place-names adopted in this volume, a brief 
note on the Turkish language and alphabet is given below (see also 

™ 'To cite one example: The founder of the Republic was known for long as 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha; in the new script this became Mustafa Kemal Pasa; when 
surnames were adopted he became Kemal Atatiirk, and in 1937 Kamal Atatiirk. 
Places named after him, e.g. Kemalpasa, Yilderimkemal, have not apparently yet 


been altered, though presumably they will be. The founder’s name is spelt Mustafa 
Kemal throughout this volume for uniformity. 
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Chapter IX, p. 350).1 A glossary of ‘Turkish words in the new Latin 
script and their meanings is given in Appendix E.? 


The Turkish Language and Alphabet 

Turkish belongs to the 'Tatar-Turkish group of ‘Turanian or Ural- 
Altaic languages, and is closely allied to Turki. Arabic characters, 
formerly in use, were abolished in November 1928, since when, as 
stated above, Latin characters have been used. 

The vowels are divided into hard, a, 2, 0, u, and soft, e, z, 6, i. The 
circumflex accent ~ is used in three ways: (1) it lengthens a vowel, but 
should be so used only to distinguish two words of different meanings 
but with the same spelling, as Ali (personal name), Al (‘exalted’); 
(2) it palatalizes the vowels a and u after the consonants g and &, 
causing them to be pronounced ya and yu, as Hakdri, pr. ‘Hakyari’, 
and also after /, removing the guttural sound of that letter, as Eflanz; 
(3) final 7 is used as an attributive suffix in forming an adjective from 
a substantive, as Sark? (eastern) from Sark (east). 

The apostrophe ’ is very occasionally used to indicate a break in 
pronunciation, representing the ‘az and hamza in Arabic words; 
but ‘aim and hamza are rarely pronounced in Turkish, are generally 
ignored in writing (e.g. Resiilayn, formerly op) oh = == Ras e) Ain), 
and should never be used on maps. 

The Turkish alphabet differs from the English alphabet*in omitting 
g, w, x, and in adding ¢, z (z without a dot), 6, 5, i; the form is not 
regarded as a separate letter, though it sometimes takes the place of 
the Arabic & (gh), e.g. Dag. The old Arabic equivalents of the Latin 


letters are given below, but it is not possible to transcribe regularly 
from one alphabet to the other; for example, the Arabic letter _» may 
be represented by 9, 6, u, i, or v. 

A few grammatical notes are desirable to explain certain Turkish 
forms. The plural is formed by adding to the noun the suffixes -lar 
and -/er (after syllables with hard and soft vowels respectively). The 
possessive is expressed by adding the suffixes -2, -2, -u, -ii (or -s2, -st, 


’ The note is slightly amended from that drawn up in 1932 by the Permanent 
Committee of Geographical Names at the House of the Royal Geographical pocety 
in London. 

7 The glossary was compiled by the P.C.G.N. in 1941; a few words have een 
added, and some omitted. There are still a number of inconsistencies in the use of 
the new script by different authors, so that exactness is not yet possible. 

3 In practice this rule is sometimes broken, e.g. Kamal. 

* There is only one k sound in Turkish. Much time has been wasted by Persian 
and Arabic scholars in the past in trying to make up their minds whether to trans- 
literate the sound into English as & or q. 
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-su, -sii after a final vowel) to the object possessed: [mrozx Adasz, 
Island of Imbros, from Ada, island; Adalar Denizi, Sea of Islands 
(the Aegean), from Deniz, sea; Toros Daglar1, Mountains of Taurus, 
from Dag, mountain; Anamur Burnu (for Burunu), Cape of Anamur, 
from Burun, cape (lt. ‘nose’); Van Géli, Lake of Van, from Gol, lake. 
The word Su, river, is exceptional in taking the sufhx -yu instead of 
-su: Murat Suyu, River of Murat. But the suffix is sometimes dropped 
both in speaking and in writing, and it is never added to a substantive 
when qualified by an adjective or by a substantive used adjectivally: 
Bozca-ada, Greyish Island (Tenedos); Kara-deniz, Black Sea; 
Demir-koy, Iron Village; Tas-képrii, Stone Bridge. 

The Arabic article (el) and the Persian iz@fat (-i-) are used (with 
vowel modifications) in a few names, this formation being called 
terkip (‘compounding’) in Turkish: Resiilayn, Head of the Spring; 
Cebelibereket, Mountain of Blessing. ‘Turkish double names are 
generally, but not always, written as single words: Canakkale, 
Eskisehir, Liileburgaz. 





Turkish 
English 
Latin Arabic equivalent Remarks on pronunciation, &c. 

a ae a As in Italian. 

B ae As in English. The 6 of former spellings is often 

replaced by p: Adapazari, for Ada Bazar. 

c a j English 7: Erzincan, pr. Erzinjan. 

¢ a ch As in church: Catalca, pr. Chatalja. 

d 35 5 Ge d As in English. The final d of many place-names is 
rightly replaced by t: Izmit, Edremit. 

e Veet € As in English. 

is f As in English. 

g & f g Pronounced gy before 4, i, and soft vowels. When 
written g, it is generally but not always mute 
after hard vowels and equivalent to the semi- 
vowel -z after soft vowels: Bogaz, pr. Bo-az; 
Eregli, pr. Ereili. (Gh is not used for ec: 
Yozgat, not Yozghat.) ( 

h o> c> ° h Kh is not used for 7: Harput, not Kharput; 

Han, not Khan. 

i Si a i The capital letter also has a dot: Istanbul. 

1 Ve Oi, e Generally a hoarse or guttural z, like Russian bI: 
Aydin, Kiziirmak; but sometimes the neutral 





vowel: Sivas. 


™ In the present Handbook no distinction is made between 7 and 1. 
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s zh 
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Remarks on pronunciation, &c. 


French /; very rare, chiefly in words of French or 
Persian origin. 

Pronounced ky before 4, i, and soft vowels. (The 
letter g is not used for 3: Kara, not Qara.) 
The Russian or Gaelic velar or guttural / before 
or after hard vowels, but ordinary / before 4, @, 

and soft vowels. 


As in English. 


When n represents the letter 4) (peculiar to Os- 
manli Turkish, and called sagir nun), it is pro- 
nounced in eastern Turkey as ng in ‘singer’: 
Yeni, new; Deniz, sea. (In Turki these words 


are written Ss = Yangi, Ge = Tengiz.) 

As in English. 

As in German. 

As in English (see under ‘b’). 

As in English. 

As in English. Double s is not used. 

As in English. 

As in English (see under ‘d’). 

In alphabetical order u sometimes comes after i. 

As in German. 

As in English. 

Used for -2 in the second half of diphthongs: 
Kaysert, Beysehir, Yenikéy. 

As in English. 


TURKISH VILAYETS AND THEIR CHIEF TOWNS 


Note. The first two columns of the following list give the modern Turkish 
spellings of vilayets and their chief towns; these are used in the present 
volumes. The last column gives other names or other spellings most 


commonly met with. The abbreviations used are: 


Adm. 
Arab. 
Arm. 
Assyr. 
class. 


Eng. 


Fr. 


( 


Admiralty charts and pilots. Ger. German. 


Anglicized Arabic. 


Anglicized Armenian. 


Georg. Anglicized Georgian. 
Kurd. Anglicized Kurdish. 


Assyrian. Ott. Ottoman Turkish. 
Classical (ancient Greek, Ro- Pers. Anglicized Persian. 

man, or Byzantine). Russ. Russian. 
English forms prior to the Re- Sar. Saracenic. 

public. var. Variations of the normals. 


French. 


16 


asl 


IO. 
ik. 


12. 
13, 
14. 
1 


£6: 
7: 
18. 
IQ. 
20. 


21. 


PIR 


Vildyet 


. Agri 
. Amasya 


. Ankara 


. Antalya 
. Aydin 


. Balikesir 


. Bilecik 


. Bingél 


Bitlis 
Bolu 


Burdur 
Bursa 


Canakkale 
Cankiri 
Coruh 
Corum 
Denizli 
Diyarbekir 
Edirne 
Elaziz 


Erzincan 
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Chief town (Turk.) 


. Afyonkarahisar Afyonkarahisar 


Karakése (Agri) 
Amasya 


Ankara 


Antalya 
Aydin 


Balikesir 


Bilecik 

Capakcur (Bingél) 
Bitlis 

Bolu 


Burdur 
Bursa 


Canakkale 
Cankiri 

Artvin (Coruh) 
Corum 

Denizli 
Diyarbekir 
Edirne 

Elaziz 


Erzincan 


Other names 


Acroénus (class.), Afium Kara 
Hissar (Eng.) 


Amasia (class. and Oit.), Amasi- 
yah (Arab.) 

Ancyra_ (class.), Anguriyah 
(Pers.), Ankura (Arab.), An-- 
gora (Eng.) 

Attalia (class.), Satalia (Ott.), 
Antaliyah(Arab.), Adalia(Eng.) 

Tralleis (class.), Guzel Hissar 
(Arab.), Aidin (Eng.) 

(Balukisu = Achyraus? class.), 
(Balukisu=Hadrianu-thermae? 
class.), Balikesri (Arab., Eng.) 

Agrilium - Belocome  (class.), 
Bilejik (Arab., Eng.) 

(Bingél Dag = M. Abus, class.) 

Badlis (Arab.) 

Claudiopolis (class.), Boli(Arab., 
Eng.) 

Buldur (Eng.) 

Brousse(F7.), Brusa (class., Eng.) 

Abydus (class.), Chanak (Arab., 
Ott., Eng.) 

Gangra, Germanicopolis (class.), 
Ghanjarah, Khanjarah (Arab.), 
Changri (Ott., Eng.) 

Artvin (Georg., Russ.) 

Chorum (Of7t., Eng.) 


Amida (class.), Diyar Bakr 
(Arab.), Diyarbekr (Eng.) 

Hadrianopolis (class.), Hadrian- 
ople, Adrianople (Eng.) 

E] Aziz (Arab.), Elazig (Turk. 
var.)! 

Erzingan, Erzinjan(Arm., Arab., 
Eng.) 


* A new town built about 6 miles from Harput (Kharput). 


30. 


et. 
B2. 
33: 


34. 
35. 


36. 


37: 
. Kirgehir 


39: 


40. 


Vildyet 


. Erzurum 


. Eskisehir 


. Gaziantep 
. Giresun 

. Gimiisane 
. Hakari 


. Hatay 


Icel 


Isparta 


Istanbul 


Izmir 


Kars 
Kastamonu 


Kayseri 


Kirklareli 


Kocaeli 


Konya 


A 774 
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Chief town (Turk.) 


Erzurum 


Eskisehir 


Gaziantep 
Giresun 
Gimiisane 


Célemerik (Hakari) 


Iskenderon 


Mersin (Ic¢el) 


Isparta 
Istanbul 


Izmir 


Kars 
Kastamonu 


Kayseri 


Kirklareli 
Kirsehir 


Izmit (Kocaeli) 


Konya 


Other names 

Carana, ‘Theodosiopolis (class.), 
Kalikala (Arab.), Arzan-ar- 
Rum, Ard-ar-Rum (Sar., 
Arab.), Erzerum (Eng.) 

Dorylaeum (class.), Eski Shahr, 
Eski Shehir (Ott., Arab., Eng.) 

‘Aintab (Avab., Ott., Eng.) 

Cerasus (class.), Kerasun (Eng.) 

Gumushkhane (Eng.) 

Julamerk (Kurd., Eng.), Hak- 
kiari (Eng.) 

Alexandria ad Issum (class.), 
Iskandariyah (Arab.), Iskan- 
derun (Turk. var.), Alexan- 
dretta (Eng.) 

Zephyrium 
(Eng.) 

Isbarta, Ispartah (var.) 

Byzantium (class. beforea.D. 323), 
Constantinopolis (class. after 
A.D. 323), Kustantiniyah (Arab.), 
Constantinople (Lng.), Stam- 
boul (Fr.) 

Smyrna (class.), Azmir, Yazmir 
(Arab.), Ismir (var.), Smyrna 
(Eng.), Smyrne (£7.) 

Kars (Russ.) 

Castamon (class.), Kastamuni- 
yah (Arab.), Kastamuni (Turk. 
var., Eng.), Castamuni (Eng.) 

Caesarea Mazaca (class.), Kay- 
sariyah (Arab.), Kaisarie (Turk. 
var., Eng.) 

Kirk Kilisse (Ott., Eng.) 

Mokissus, Justinianopolis (class.), 
Kirshahr (Arab.), Kirshehr 
(Eng.) 

Nicomedia (class.), Isnimid (Ar- 
ab.), Ismid, Izmid (Ott., Eng.) 

Iconium (class.), Kuniyah (Araoé.), 
Konia (Ott., Eng.) 


Mersina 


(class.), 


C 
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42. 
43. 
44. 


45: 
46. 


47- 
48. 
49. 
50. 
ST. 
52. 
53: 
ot 


22° 
56. 


Wis 
. Lrabzon 


59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 


63. 


Vildyet 
Kiitahya 
Malatya 
Manisa 
Maras 


Mardin 


Mugla 


Mus 
Nigde 
Ordu 
Rize 
Samsun 
Seyhan 
Siirt 
Sinop 


Sivas 
Tekirdag 


Tokat 


Tunceli 
Uta 
Van 
Yozgat 


Zonguldak 
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Chief town (Turk.) 


Kitahya 


Malatya 
Manisa 
Maras 


Mardin 
Mugla 


Mus 

Nigde 

Ordu 

Rize 

Samsun 

Adana (Seyhan) 
Suirt 

Sinop 


Sivas 
Tekirdag 


Tokat 
Trabzon 


Tunceli 
Urfa 
Van 
Yozgat 


Zonguldak 


Other names 
Cotyaeum (class.), Kutahiyal 
(Arab.), Kutaya, Kutaia (Ott. 
Eng.) 
Melitene (class.), Malatiyal 
(Arab.), Malatia (Eng.) 
Magnesia (class.), Magnisiyal 
(Arab.), Manissa (Ott., Eng.) 


Marasion  (class.), | Marask 
(Arab., Oit., Eng.) 

Marde (class.) 

Mobolla (class.), | Mughlatk 


(Arab.), Mughla (Eng.) 

Mush (Arab., Ott., Eng.) 

Nigdah (Arab.) 

Cotyora (class.) 

Rhizus (c/ass.) 

Amisus (class.) 

Adana (class.), Adhanah (Arab.) 

Sairt (Eng.) 

Sinope (class.), Sanub, Sinub 
(Arab.), Sinob, Sinope (Eng.) 

Sebastia (class.) 

Rhaedestus (c/ass.), 
(Ott., Eng.) 

Dazimon (class.), Tukat (var.) 

Trapezus (class.), Atrabazandah, 
‘Tarabazandah (Arabd.), Trebi- 
zond (Russ., Ott., Eng.), Trape- 
zunt (Ger.) 


Rodosto 


Edessa (class.) 

Urartu (Assyr.) 

Saralus? (class.), Yozgad (Ott., 
Eng.), Yuzgat (Eng.) 

Sandaraca (class.), Songuldak 
(Ott. var.) 
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CHAPTER II 


GENERAL PHYSICAL AND GEOLOGICAL 
DESCRIPTION 


Structure and Relief 


HE rock structures underlying Turkey are complex, but their 
distribution and the treatment they have undergone from the 
weather, past and present, determine the land surface as it is to-day. 
Briefly, there was an old range of mountains in the Balkans and Asia 
Minor which was worn down to form hummocks which were then 
inundated by the sea from time to time. Rock material deposited 
upon these foundations was later disturbed by pulses of shrinking of 
the earth’s crust. These threw the rocks into folds from which the 
main chains have been etched out. Parts which would not readily 
bend were broken, and the fractures provided channels for molten 
matter from below which fed volcanoes, determined the boundaries 
between blocks which moved up or down, and in some places have 
added to the mineral wealth of the country. Late in geological time, 
after a phase of quiet when wind and weather reduced much of 
ancestral ‘Turkey and its environs to an expanse of plain near to sea- 
level, general upheaval to 3,000 feet occurred in the west and con- 
siderably more in the east. At the same time, along fractures on the 
north, west, and south, the land subsided, and the Black Sea and the 
Mediterranean were formed. Shattering dislocations with east-and- 
west trend, as well as north-and-south, fretted the western margin of 
the plain into broad, straight valleys ending in drowned inlets and 
gulfs alternating with upstanding mountain ribs, and in an island- 
_ dotted sea traversed by deep channels, memorials of a broken-down 
and sunken land. Less vigorous action in the east has dropped down 
basins with internal drainage (ova), determining the location of such 
great lakes as Van in ‘Turkey, Urmiye and Gokce in Persian Azer- 
baiyjan and Russian Armenia, and of giant volcanoes like Ararat, 
Suphan, and Nemrut in the same region. Nor have these movements 
ended, as the catastrophic earthquakes of the last few years testify. 
A more intimate impression of the general relief of Turkey may be 
gained by a study of the contoured map and of the two sheets of 
profiles, figs. 2 and 3. ‘The contours on the map are limited to 500, 
2,000, and 3,000 metres, and display at once that most of the central 
part of Turkey lies between the first two of these contours; that the 
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area of country below 500 metres is small—a limited strip along 
the coastline and some narrow corridors penetrating inland along the 
rivers; and that the high country, above 2,000 metres, is found almost 
entirely in the east, except along a curving line which closely ap- 
proaches the south coast between Adana and Antalya and disappears 
into the sea at Andifli. A cursory glance at the profiles indicates that, 
whilst there is a rapid rise in the west to about 1,000 metres, from 
there the average altitude increases gradually east-north-east, where 
a considerable area has an average elevation of about 2,500 metres. 

Western Turkey. More systematic examination of the 21 profiles in 
fig. 1, between which the intervals from west to east are about 50 miles, 
shows that in western Turkey the northern part, in Europe, is formed 
of a low plateau rising gradually to the Balkan hills in Bulgaria 
(profiles 1-3).! The broken shoreline and the rugged headlands of the 
western Asiatic coast stand out with its islands, the slopes of which 
rise sharply from the sea. ‘The prominent relief of this region is boldly 
shown, especially in profile 3, where spurs from the Anatolian plateau 
running east and west separate the wide, flat-bottomed Gediz, Kuctk 
(Lesser) and Biiyitik (Greater) Menderes valleys. ‘These valleys are 
blessed with a fertile soil brought down and renewed by the rivers, 
a moderate rainfall, and a mild climate, factors which have led to 
intensive cultivation, a dense population, and an undesirably high 
incidence of malaria. Almost all this area, apart from a narrow strip 
of scrub along the north coast, is tree-clad or under suitable crops. 
The relatively low even country bordering the Sea of Marmara con- 
trasts with the broken terrain adjoining the Mediterranean; but 
irregularities occur, caused by east-west ranges like that above Sarkéy 
on the European side and that north of Biga on the Asiatic side 
(profile 2). 

Istanbul stands close to the line of profile 4. The plateau feature 
around it, through which the Bosporus breaks, is clear. Across the 
Sea of Marmara, first the Gulf of Gemlik, and then the mud flats of 
the Niltifer valley are examples of the depressions which run east 
and west in this part of Turkey. Beyond them stands Bursa on 
gentle garden-covered slopes rising to the forest-clad Ulu Dag (Mysian 
Olympus). South of it the Anatolian plateau extends for 50 miles, as 
far as the wide trench of the Bityiik Menderes river at Aydin, beyond 
which there are rugged highlands, trenched near the coast by the 
deep gorge of the Dalaman valley, before dropping steeply to the 
Mediterranean at Fethiye. 


' The profiles are numbered in the top margin of the figure. 
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The Central Plateau. For the next 300 miles to the east the Ana- 
tolian plateau is the outstanding central feature (profiles 5-11). It is 
mainly a plain of semi-desert or steppe, but a number of depressions, 
‘which may lie 200 metres below the average surface, are more 
favoured. They trap the rainfall of the surrounding plain and store 
enough water to supply the needs of population concentrated in 
towns and villages around them. Rivers traverse the plateau also, 
more or less deeply dug into the surface, and bordering them bands 
of fertility thread through the rest of it, which is no better than 
seasonal pasture-land. A few of the sunken basins are less favourably 
endowed because the water percolating into them flows over beds of 
rock containing soluble salts, and so becomes brackish. In the largest 
basin of all, the water collects as a central salt lake, ‘Tuz Golu (profile 
9), with a salt-encrusted marginal steppe around it. Over most of this 
country the plateau is elevated about 1,000 metres above sea-level. 
Its climate is intemperate, cold in winter, hot in summer, and the 
rainfall is unbalanced, most of the annual supply coming down ina 
few disastrous storms. 

The Western Pontus Mountains. ‘The average level rises slightly to 
the north, and then plain gives way to very broken country, due 
partly to the sapping action of streams on the margin and partly to 
the presence of great fractures in the earth’s crust along which valleys 
have easily formed. The resulting territory, rather more than 200 
miles long and about 80 miles wide, is conveniently known as the 
Western Pontus mountains. Two groups of summits rise above 
2,000 metres, the Kéroglu hills above Bolu and the Ilgaz hills behind 
Kastamonu, and both stand back a long way from the coast. Here 
there is no lengthy saw-toothed chain, but an irregular flight of steps 
leading down with many interruptions from the plateau to the Black 
Sea. 

The Taurus. 'The southern edge of the plateau ends sharply against 
a wall of mountains which pursue a serpentine course in and out from 
the coast at Andifli to the ‘Lake District’ north of Antalya and back 
to the coast again near Anamur. One deep valley intersects its course 
50 miles west of Mersin and then it sweeps on inland, rising to its 
- highest peaks in Ala Dagi north of that port. ‘This chain of the Taurus 
mountains is crowded against the coast and leaves little room for 
arable land except inland of Antalya and Adana, whose plains are 
separated from each other by a bluff coast where easy communication 
is impossible. 

The ranges both north and south of the central plateau have in 
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common a thick mantle of vegetation towards the sea and all but naked 
rock-slopes inland except for a meagre veneer of prickly pasture. In 
the south-east a group of volcanoes rise above the plateau inside the 
mountain girdle. In some of them lake-filled craters are still pre- 
served. ‘The ruined cone of Melendiz is portrayed in profile 10, and 
the tremendous pile of Erciyas south of Kayseri in 11. 

Anti-Taurus. Outside the Taurus range, across the terraces of the 
Ceyhan river, a range develops just beyond the old boundary between 
Turkey and the Hatay, and runs inland north-north-east from Isken- 
deron (profile 12) as the Nur and Gavur (Amanus) hills. Between this 
range and Taurus lies broken country rising northwards to the Bakir, 
Binboga, Berit, and Nuruhak mountains in which the Ceyhan rises. 
This group of ranges has been known as the Anti-Taurus. On the 
eastern flank of the Nur and Gavur hills spreads the Syrian plain, a 
stony waste from which only goats, donkeys, and camels can win a 
livelihood. 

The Armenian Highland. In the next five profiles (12-16), covering 
200 miles, the character of Turkey changes greatly. The central 
plateau rises in height, and deteriorates so much through erosion that 
it merges imperceptibly with the hills and mountains of Armenia and 
Kurdistan. In the west the Taurus mountains serve as watershed, 
with very minor exceptions. In the east the Kurdish ‘Taurus rises to 
greater average heights, but the watershed lies far to the north, rela- 
tively close to the Black Sea, and, as in Persia, the dominating ranges 
are gashed in deep gorges by the rivers in their erratic progress sea- 
ward. ‘This can have happened only if the rivers established their 
courses before the mountains were raised, and were able to cut down 
more rapidly than the mountains rose to block them. 

The Eastern Pontic Ranges. At first in the west (profiles 12 and 13) 
there is a rather gentle gradient inland from the Black Sea, though 
this is deeply notched by the rivers flowing generally parallel with the 
coast, such as the Kelkit. The plateau is still fairly easily distin- 
guished when viewed from the higher points, but the landscape of 
plains and flat-bottomed basins gives way to one in which rolling 
country is cut up by more predatory valleys, and its surface rough- 
ened. Farther east the slopes from the Black Sea are steeper and the 
hinterland higher. ‘The forests of the coast persist to high altitude, 
though the summits, which show traces of former glaciation, are bare. 
In the east (profile 16) this northern mountain mass rises to the lofty 
ridge of Kesis Dag (3,537 metres) above Erzincan on the Euphrates. 
The drainage off its north spurs feeds the Black Sea rivers. In this 
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section the Kurdish Taurus is relatively inconspicuous, south of the 
Murat river, though the bare mountains near the mines of Ergani 
are impressive. Farther south, before the frontier and the Syrian 
plain are reached, amidst a scene of desolation, there intervenes, 
between the Tigris and the Euphrates tributaries, a ruined volcano, 
the Karacali Dagi, which rises from a broad base as a gently sloping 
cone 30 miles in diameter. 

Eastern Turkey. ‘The eastern 200 miles of the country is mainly © 
mountainous, although in Armenia considerable expanses rank as 
plateau. In the north (profile 17) there is a rapid rise from the coast 
to Tatus Dag (3,711 metres) south of which flows the Coruh river in 
a trench parallel to the coast, until near the Russian frontier it turns 
sharply north to the sea. At Erzurum near the divide between the 
Euphrates and the Aras (Araxes) the simple pattern of this part of 
Turkey as a country with a single watershed comes to an end. Be- 
yond it, drainage is collected for the Black Sea, for the inland basins 
of Lake Van and the Caspian Sea, and for the Persian Gulf. Lake 
Van stands at 1,720 metres and was formed by outflows of lava across 
the valley of a tributary of the Euphrates. In this region of consider- 
able rainfall the basin is filled to the point where evaporation, seepage, 
and supply have reached a balance without outflow. Overlooking 
the lake stand two enormous volcanoes, one of which, Suphan, rises 
to 4,434 metres. The other, Nemrut, is one of the most remarkable 
volcanic craters in the world; it has a superb explosion crater, about 
6 miles in diameter, the third largest in the world, and it is as yet 
barely quiescent, the last eruption having taken place in the 
fifteenth century.! 

The basin of Van is well endowed with fertile land and was for a 
time rich and thickly populated, but political troubles have savagely 
thinned out its folk during the last thirty years. Close to the southern 
shores of the lake, the crest of one of the Kurdish Taurus ranges 
forms the divide from which the ‘Tigris is fed, and this chain bends 
to the south-east in a fine sweep, uniting with the inner ranges of the 
Zagros mountains which run on through Persia. The foothills on the 
south and south-west of this divide are themselves impressive moun- 
_tains with fine crags, where flocks of sheep and goats graze in the 
summer amongst the thin oak woods, as yet too remote from the 
towns to have fallen to the woodman’s axe. Foothill mountains 


1 The Armenians locate the Garden of Eden not far from Van and Bitlis. Accord- 
ing to the Nestorians the Greater Zab (Biiyiik Zap) is the river Pison. The volcanic 
eruptions are traditionally the flaming sword of the Cherubim. 
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continue up to the Iraq border, across which they extend for many 
miles before dwindling to low hills and giving way to the plains of 
Mesopotamia. 

To the north of the Tigris catchment the rim of the basin of Lake 
Van reaches the frontier with Persia, whence the drainage is carried 
to Lake Urmiye and the Aras. Farther north, the high peak of 
Ararat, 5,156 metres, towers over the Aras valley and is surrounded 
by a wide expanse of lavas. The corner where Turkey and Russia 
meet is made up of such rough highlands that it gives little encourage- 
ment to expansion on either hand. 

In fig. 3 profiles of the surface from west to east over the 1,000-mile 
length of Turkey have been drawn along a few lines at 65-mile 
intervals. They show clearly the broken western province with 
mountains rising high above the valley floors, the distribution of the 
central plateau with the shallow depressions sunken in it, the plateau 
nature of the western Pontus, and the curving course of the Taurus 
mountains. Farther east, the basin of the Euphrates is conspicuous 
(2 CD, 3 BC, 4 CD, 5 BC); the Nur and Gavur hills on the west and the 
Kurdish ‘Taurus on the east (4 Bc, 5 BC), and farther north the up- 
standing mass of the Cakirg6l Dagi in the eastern Pontus (1 cD) are 
the most striking features. In all the sections the volcanic cones dotted 
about the centre and east are clear enough. 


Rivers (fig. 4) 

The rivers of Turkey, though numerous, are of little use for trans- 
port. Along the north coast a great number of short torrents plunge 
down the gullies on the coastal slopes under the thick canopy of 
forest. In contrast, a few larger rivers, lined with many terrace 
steps, drain inland gutters often determined by a fracture of the crust. 
These run approximately parallel to the coast along the grain of the 
country for many miles. First on the east is the Coruh, which flows 
eastwards along a trough, cuts across the coast range, and debouches 
not far from the Russian boundary. ‘The Kelkit rises close to the 
Coruh, but flows westwards; near the sea it unites with two streams 
encroaching into the plateau, the Yesil Irmak and Cekerek Irmak. 
Next on the west debouches the Kizil Irmak, which rises in the 
highlands of Pontus and traverses the plateau in a great semicircular 
sweep, keeping east of Ankara; near the coast it suffers sharp de- 
flection where it is joined by tributaries from the west, the Devrez and 
Gok Irmak, which follow important troughs, suggesting that the Kizil 
Irmak occupied courses already established by these rivers, instead 
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of carving out another valley for itself. ‘The Kizil and Yesil rivers 
both carry heavy loads of silt from the mountains and have built up 
deltas jutting into the Black Sea and providing for human occupation 
a strip of land unusually wide for this coast. Farther west again, the 
Yenice Irmak collects the flow from trend-alined rivers and furnishes 
a route of entry, which is utilized by the railway, from the sea near 
the coal-mines of Zonguldak to the fuel-less interior. The last of the 
Black Sea rivers is the Sakarya, which collects the drainage of the 
north-western part of the plateau and picks up several tributaries 
flowing east and west. It is along this valley and one of its main 
tributaries that the railway from Europe gains access to the main 
western gateway of the plateau at Eskisehir. 

The streams falling into the Sea of Marmara exhibit few of the 
sharp turns characteristic of those of the Pontus, but follow fairly 
direct channels, with gentle gradients, from their sources to the coast. 
An exception is the lowland north of Bursa into which many streams 
drain directly, watering its lakes and swamps before escaping through 
a single channel to the coast. ‘The Niltifer suffers the chief deflection, 
since it falls northwards to the plain and is then forced by the Mu- 
danya hills to strike west for nearly 50 miles before it escapes. On the 
northern part of the Aegean shore insignificant torrents collect the 
run-off of the mountains, but just north of Izmir issues the first of 
three leisurely rivers, the Gediz, the Kticiik (Lesser) and the Buytik 
(Greater) Menderes. Each in its lower reaches follows a meandering 
course and is liable to overflow, and each provides a region of agri- 
cultural wealth. The Gediz and Greater Menderes afford easy routes 
most of the way from coast to plateau, and both are now followed by 
railways. 

None of the rivers entering the Mediterranean is of much account, 
except the Seyhan and the Ceyhan. They often follow channels so 
deeply incised that they support few people and offer no route of easy - 
passage, at least for wheels. ‘The chief stream leaving the Aydin block 
to the south is the Dalaman. ‘This river, the Koca, and the Alakir are 
the most westerly of the Taurus streams flowing south. The Aksu 
and Képrii rise and reach the sea within the arc of the range north of 
Antalya. From Manavgat to Tarsus there is a suite of short torrents 
from the mountains which skirt the coast, like those along the Black 
Sea frontage. The only large river is the G6k Su, which picks up 
most of the discharge from the ‘Taurus slopes south-east of the ‘Lake 
District’. Whilst none of the streams from the Bolkar (Bulgar) 
mountains of the Taurus is important as a watercourse, the pine-clad 
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gorge of the Cakit is famous as the historical ladder from the Seyhan 
lowland to the plateau, through the ‘Cilician Gates’. It is now 
followed by the railway. 

The Seyhan and Ceyhan drain the ranges, standing in echelon 
with the ‘T'aurus to the east, which connect with the Kurdish Taurus. 
Their deltas, and the terraces along their courses, are fertile lands in 
a sheltered corner dotted with towns, such as ‘Tarsus, which has passed 
in history as ‘no mean city’. A sudden change of direction near 
Maras is due to a branch which picks up the drainage from the south- 
eastern side of the Gavur Dag (Amanus) and breaks through them, 
possibly deserting an earlier outlet to Lake Amik and the Asi 
(Orontes) mouth. 

The whale amongst the minnows is the Euphrates, known in 
Turkey as the Frat (or Firat) Su. Its pattern is a curious complex of 
tributaries controlled by the trend of the mountains, with a main 
stream which seems to ignore them entirely. Not only does it cut 
through them in gorges, but the gorges seem to be all but incised 
meanders, cut into solid rock. Its northern branch rises near 
Erzurum and follows the structure for a time, but cross-cuts it near 
Tercan. At Erzincan it once more occupies a wide valley between 
the ranges, cuts a passage in a series of gorges to its junction with the 
Calti, and then pierces the southern range near Kemaliye. It flows 
across the ranges as far as Kebanmadeni close to its junction with the 
Murat. The Murat is often controlled by structure, but like the main 
stream shows indifference to it now and then. ‘The figure of its basin 
is curiously lop-sided on account of the geologically recent interrup- 
tion of its southern catchment (p. 189) which created Lake Van. 
Where the combined Euphrates breaks through the Saksak range and 
reaches the plain east of Malatya, it is only 50 miles from the Tigris, 
but it has been deflected from that river’s course by the lava-field 
skirting the volcano of Karacali, until the valleys lie 250 miles apart. 
It then flows westwards as though making for the Gulf of Alexan- 
dretta, but turns south past Birecik to pass the Turkish boundary at 
Carablus (Jerablus, the ancient Carchemish), whence it makes its 
way through Syria and Iraq to the Persian Gulf. In ‘Turkey it is only 
navigable by keleks or skin rafts (p. 178). 

The basin of the Tigris is surprisingly restricted compared with 
the Euphrates. It is entirely fed from the ranges south of Lake Van, 
shepherded into a broad depression by the Karacali volcano and the 
Mardin ranges, so that it runs east until joined by the Basor and Botan 
rivers south of Siirt. It then escapes over a col in the system of the 
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Mardin hills and flows away to the south-east, forming the Syrian 
boundary between Cizre (Jezireh ibn Omar) and Bishabur (Faish 
Khabur) where it enters Iraq. Its biggest tributary, the Biiyiik Zap 
Su, or Greater Zab, joins it in Iraq, but the part of Kurdistan lying 
in eastern ‘Turkey is drained by this river. Like the Euphrates it cuts 
across the ranges heedless of their height and width. 


GEOLOGY 


EarLy travellers in Turkey recorded many facts about the rocks 
occurring in the land, but little was made of these scattered observa- 
tions until the first two decades of the twentieth century, when the 
War of 1914-18 and the events leading up to it focused attention on 
Asia Minor. ‘Three Germans, Frech, Penck, and Philippson, set 
forth their views and greatly advanced the knowledge of the area. 
When the Republic was well established, the Government, taking 
a leaf from the book of Soviet Russia, established a geological survey, 
which has been fortunate in securing the services of several first-rate 
men, amongst whom Chaput and Salomon-Calvi are outstanding. 
Knowledge of the geology and mineral resources has been much 
advanced under the present regime, and, whilst wide areas remain 
virtually unknown, much has been done to clear up the story of 
western and central Turkey. Work has been extended from Ankara 
as a centre and has joined up with what had been done previously, 
chiefly along the line of the Baghdad railway and in the west. Surveys 
have recently been conducted wherever the opening of a new railway 
has improved the accessibility of a remote district. A brief account 
of the stratigraphy of Turkey is given in Appendix A, with a table of 
the strata which have been determined. 


Structure 


The geological structure of ‘Turkey is complicated and will not 
be satisfactorily understood until a geological map has been prepared, 
but a simplified picture may be obtained by considering the most 
important movements to which it has been subjected. On four 
occasions since the Devonian shrinking of the earth’s crust folded its 
surface strata, faulting and large vertical movements have taken place 
in Turkey, as well as further folding. In the long intervals of erosion 
and denudation which preceded and separated these earth-shudders, 
four series of deposits have been accumulated: (a) Primary and Lower 
Secondary (before the first convulsion), (6) Secondary, (c) Upper 
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Secondary, continued into early Tertiary, and (d) Middle and Upper 
Tertiary (see Appendix A, p. 388). The successive volcanic outpour- 
ings belong in general to the periods of each convulsion. 

The earliest history is imperfectly understood. Ancient schists, 
. among which crystalline masses had already been intruded, were the 
foundation upon which Primary (Palaeozoic) sediments accumulated. 
Ordovician and Silurian deposits were probably uneven in thickness 
and local in extent. ‘The Devonian sea, however, flooded much of 
the west and a strip along the north coast. When the Carboniferous 
beds were deposited, the sea was widespread at first, though later a 
big land-mass emerged in the neighbourhood of the Black Sea. In 
the coastal region of this continent one of the major coal deposits 
in the world was formed, a remnant of which is still preserved in the 
Eregli-Zonguldak district of ‘Turkey. Around this land the sea still 
formed a girdle in Permian times, the desert conditions of which are 
now represented in the north by sandstone beds; in the south the 
shallow seas of the same period are shown by a development of reef 
limestones. | : 

Then the first of the four compressions formed folds running east 
and west near Zonguldak and north and south near Maras. The 
erosion of elevated land, which followed, weathered out a number of 
bosses, and these have played an important part in subsequent events. 
In ‘Turkey and its neighbourhood the chief of these are the Rhodope 
mass in Bulgaria and Greece, the Cyclades mass now under the 
Aegean Sea, the Aydin mass—a wide area extending beyond this 
vilayet—and the Anatolian mass, a composite group of three bosses, 
one north-west, one north-east, and one south of the central salt- 
desert, Tuz Golii. Others may some day be defined farther east. 

During the Trias period of the Secondary age this uneven surface 
was tilted to the north and east and submerged so that limestone was 
deposited with sandy beds in the north and near the edges of the 
bosses. The southern districts remained as land, until a wide- 
spreading submergence in Jurassic times flooded them as well. Basic 
lavas poured up into this sea from sub-marine vents, and the gases 
emanating from them created conditions under which masses of 
chert (a massive flint) solidified. Elsewhere about the same time 
calcareous beds were formed, but these were abnormal. ‘They seem 
to be devoid of fossils, crystalline or oolitic in texture, and glaring 
white or rusty yellow in colour. This curious assemblage of strata 
can be followed as a narrow strip of variable breadth for long distances 
between Spain and India. When these conditions ended is not known 
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exactly, but in the north of ‘Turkey normal marine conditions obtained 
by Lower Cretaceous times, of which the present fossiliferous lime- 
stones are evidence. Land probably emerged in the south. 

Late in Middle Cretaceous times compression began once more. 
It acted differently upon the resistant bosses and on their mantle of 
subsequent deposit. It moved the bosses towards each other and 
wrapped the mantle around them in encircling folds. ‘To the south it 
erected a group of external wrinkles in an asymmetrical pattern of 
curving mountain chains approximately moulded upon the pattern 
of the masses to the north. ‘The new folds rapidly wore down and 
their debris was washed down into intervening valleys already flooded 
by a normal sea. This filling up of the irregularities of the surface 
continued later in a more leisurely fashion, but they were not 
obliterated until early ‘Tertiary (Oligocene) times. Dry land emerged, 
and desiccation of the neighbouring shallow sea caused its salts to 
crystallize into beds of salt and gypsum mixed with red-stained debris 
from a deeply weathered adjacent land-surface. 

The third shrinkage of the crust occurred during middle Tertiary 
(Early Miocene) times. Folding followed much the same lines as 
before and shows that the old bosses were still resistant, the over- 
lying beds being tightly pinched between them. East of the Aegean 
Sea folds ran north-north-east across the districts of Manisa and 
Balikesir. Fragments of this group have been observed in the Aegean 
islands in a narrow trough lying between the margins of the Cycladic 
and Aydin masses. Along the south of the Aydin and Anatolian 
blocks the folds of the ‘Taurus mountain system became more 
prominent and abrupt. ‘The mountains still run in a series of south- 
ward curves, from Andifli in the south-west, where they disappear 
abruptly into the Mediterranean, to the neighbourhood of Maras, 
north of the Gulf of Alexandretta, with occasional sharp changes 
in direction, near Isparta and Maras, and with others more gentle 
between Antalya and Adana. East of Maras, other groups of ranges 
appear in echelon and continue through Kurdistan to the Persian 
border south of Lake Urmiye and beyond; the change in direction is 
gentle near Bitlis. 

After this disturbance, all but the south-east of Turkey was con- 
solidated into a block which could not be easily puckered, and soon 
many of the minor prominences were bevelled off by weathering. 
But, though resistant to bending, it proved to be brittle and easily 
fractured. ‘The blocks bounded by these fractures moved differenti- 
ally, those which went down forming hollows in which lakes accumu- 
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lated. The sea still flooded the, Marmara coast and the flanks of the 
Taurus, which in early Miocene times lay lower than the block to the 
north and probably appeared above the sea as a chain of islands. The 
faults and cracks were deep enough to provide channels up which 
molten rock could rise easily and so determined the position of the 
volcanoes of this period and their lava floods. 

A fourth compression occurred probably in late Miocene or Plio- 
cene times and was of great importance in the south-east and in Iraq 
and Persia. In Turkey it folded the beds south of the Taurus, and 
probably warped the country north of it. It was followed by renewed 
movement along the faults and by a great fracturing of all Anatolia, 
which now rose from about sea-level to the considerable altitude at 
which it now stands, about 3,000 feet in the west, and about 7,500 
feet in the east, where Turkey meets Persia and Russia. It is probable 
that the Taurus was raised still more than the plateau, since on both 
flanks a very recent tilting of the edge of the plain occurs. On the 
north the area now occupied by the Black Sea broke down along a 
number of parallel faults, resulting in the present harbourless coast- 
line. ‘The Aegean and Mediterranean suffered in the same way, and 
the Cycladic block broke up under the influence of cross-faulting, 
leaving only some stumps above the sea. In the same process, western 
Anatolia was fretted into long sunken troughs, only recently silted up 
and made fertile. They are separated by narrow tongues of the 
plateau, which look like rugged mountain ridges, but are likewise 
shattered by north and south cross-faults. The Sporades and the 
Dodecanese islands off the Anatolian coast have a similar origin. The 
central plateau suffered less, but the inland lakes and the enclosed 
plains (ova) were dropped relatively to the ridges by movements 
along the faults which control their shape. Fractures are also of 
great importance in the mountain masses of the north, limiting their 
extent and initiating the lines of east and west drainage. In the east, 
faults have sheared off blocks, the differential movement of which has 
influenced the position and extent of the great lakes, Van in Turkey, 
Urmiye in Persia, and Goékce in Russian territory. Faults probably 
cut off the Taurus near Andifli (p. 146), where the range plunges 
into the sea, but farther east such faults are to be found mainly on the 
northern side of the mountain arcs. Some of the fractures can still be 
seen, but most of them are now hidden by fallen debris or lava flows. 
Adjustments still take place along them from time to time, and are 
the cause of the violent earthquakes which have rocked Turkey 
recently (Appendix B). 
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The structure of southern Turkey is thus similar to that found in 
other parts of the mountain-zone forming the southern or Dinaric 
Alps, of which it may be regarded as an extension. 

The plateau for the most part possesses none of these characters, 
but is analogous to other regions, such as the Vienna basin, around 
which the Alpine ranges swerve. Locally it shows symptoms of strong 
disturbance, but these do not run far or consistently in any direction, 
and are the result of the crowding together of the bosses which con- 
solidated long ago (p. 29). The complications in ‘Turkey are due to 
there being so many of these old blocks lying close together. 


The Northern Ranges 


In the north a line of strong movement and fracture runs from 
Izmit eastwards to Bolu and probably on to the south of Kastamonu. 
The stretch of country lying between this line and the Black Sea 
differs from the south in its constitution and, in spite of conflicting 
evidence, is regarded by some as belonging to a mountain system 
which was rucked up by movements pushing it towards the north, 
instead of towards the south as happened in the Taurus. In this, and 
in details of the sequence of rock-formations, it resembles parts of 
the ranges in the high Balkans. These in turn resemble certain units 
of the northern Alps, the south-eastern extension of which some 
geologists have diligently sought. But so far as the scanty evidence 
goes, the mountains bordering the Black Sea do not resemble the 
Alpine ranges at all; they are blocks of gently folded strata, built up 
mainly of igneous rocks, and have assumed their elevated position as 
a result of faulting, assisted and modified by the weather. ‘The real 
extension of folded equivalents of the northern Alpine ranges—the 
Carpathians and the Balkans—if they exist in this longitude at all, 
occur, not in Turkey, but farther north, and must be sought below 
the Black Sea or in the Crimea. 


Volcanicity 


Turkey has had its full share of volcanic disturbances, from the 
dawn of geological times to the present. Volcanic rocks are amongst 
the primitive metamorphic foundations (Appendix A), and masses of 
granite and other deep-seated rocks were intruded before the 
Carboniferous sediments were deposited. Just after this event many 
masses of granite or the like were injected in central Anatolia. During 
the Trias, eruptions of basalt and basaltic tuff occurred. In Jurassic 
times, sub-marine volcanoes were active and produced basalts, while 
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at greater depth peridotite or gabbro was intruded. A quiet spell 
during most of the Cretaceous period ended with vigorous outbursts 
of activity in Upper Cretaceous, continuing to early Tertiary (Eocene) 
times. Most of this lava is dacite and, together with volcanic ashes, 
it has made a pile as much as 4,500 feet thick. In the later part of 
the Eocene and Oligocene periods a few flows occurred and much 
ashy material was produced, which, like the preceding rocks, is of 
acid composition.’ From Miocene times to the present, ashes and 
lavas have been intermittently formed and are variable in compo- 
sition. ‘hey build up several mighty cones in eastern Turkey— 
Ararat, ‘Tendtirik, Suphan, Nemrut, the highest summits in the 
whole peninsula. From Upper Cretaceous times onward there have 
been intrusions of granite and syenite masses with important ore- 
producing constituents, but the history of most of these is not yet 
fully worked out. 


REGIONS OF TURKEY (Fig. s) 


In the detailed description given in Chapter IV the country is split 
up into seven major divisions, the boundaries of which must be to 
some extent arbitrary. ‘The Black Sea Coastlands (1) form a relatively 
narrow strip of plain and mountain bordering the Black Sea, broken 
down from the northern edge of the plateau and pierced bya few large 
rivers coming from the interior. European Turkey (11) is an obvious 
division, but it must never be forgotten that, though treated separately 
from the rest, it is only divided from Asia by the narrow Straits—the 
Bosporus and the Dardanelles—which have always been, and must 
always be, an important feature of the external politics and strategy 
of the Middle East. Western Anatolia (III), where the fracturing of 


the plateau is most noticeable, embraces the country from the Aegean 


to the central plateau, as far as about longitude 30° E., but excludes 
the ‘Taurus mountains on the south. A suitable name to comprehend 
this next division is not easy to find, and for want of a better the 
Southern Coastlands (IV) will be used, though at its north-east end 
it is far removed from the Mediterranean coast. It includes the 
Taurus ranges from the Dalaman valley, sweeping north to the ‘Lake 
District’, south-east to the coast, and bending back gently to the north- 
west of the Euphrates basin. With it may conveniently be grouped 
the Seyhan lowland, the Seyhan and Ceyhan basins, the Hatay, and 


’ Volcanic rocks are classified as ‘acid’ or ‘basic’ according to their chemical 
composition: acid rocks contain more silica. 
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the mountains trending north-north-east from Iskenderon (Alexan- 
dretta) towards Maras, where suddenly they bend and run out almost ° 
eastwards. The Central Plateau (V), enjoying an enviable isolation on 
account of its girdle of broken country, comes next, but will be dealt 
with in less detail. South-east Turkey (V1), defined briefly as the 
basins of the upper ‘Tigris and middle Euphrates, covers an area con- 
fined by a strangely regular line running west by north just south of 
Lake Van about latitude 38° 30’, and also a part of the Euphrates 
valley after the river has broken through its gorges in the Kurdish 
Taurus. Eastern Turkey (VII) completes the conspectus of ‘Turkey 
in Asia, and includes the basin of the upper Euphrates, the Van basin 
now obstructed by the lava dam of Nemrut, and the country bordering 
the Aras, or Araxes, from its source for the first 200 miles of its course 
to the Caspian. Each of these larger divisions, excepting European 
Turkey, will be divided into convenient regions as shown in the 
following summary: 


Il. Black Sea Coastlands 


(a) Western coastal belt 
(5) Western inland belt 
(c) Eastern coastal belt 
(d) Eastern inland belt 


Il. Huropean Turkey 


Ill. Western Anatoha 
(a) Marmara region 
(5) Bergama region 
(c) Izmir region 
IV. Southern Coastlands 
(a) Western Taurus 
(b) Main ‘Taurus 
(c) Seyhan lowland 
(d) Anti-Taurus and Gavur Dag 


V. Central Plateau 


(a) Sakarya catchment 
(5) 'The enclosed basins 
(c) Kizil Irmak and Yesil Irmak catchments. 


VI. South-east Turkey 
(a) Middle Euphrates valley 
(6) ‘The Mesopotamian rise 
(c) Upper Tigris basin west of longitude 42° 
(d) The Kurdish Alps 
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VII. Eastern Turkey 
(a) Upper Euphrates basin 
(b) Lake Van catchment 
(c) Upper Aras basin 


These are the natural structural divisions of the country; they apply 
almost equally to climate and vegetation; and the boundaries between 
them, though often indefinite in nature, are defined in Chapter IV, 
and these will be followed as far as possible throughout the book. 
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Fics. 6, 7. The Black Sea Coastlands 


CHAPTER III 
THE COASTS 


URKEY has a coastline of approximately 3,000 miles fronting four 
n. in the north, the Black Sea and the Sea of Marmara; on the 
west, the Aegean; and on the south, the Mediterranean. Her sea 
frontiers are long and, because of her position athwart the Sea of 
Marmara, of great importance both in peace and war. Difficulties 
of access to the interior, unfortunately, deprive her of many of the 
advantages of a long coastline, but the topography of the coastlands 
is almost everywhere favourable for defence against aggression. 

On the north and south the mountains form continuous barriers 
for long distances between the interior plateau and the sea. Rarely 
do valleys or breaks in the ranges afford a route inland, and even 
then the way is difficult. On the north coast there are few inlets or 
estuaries, and the resulting regularity of the coastline deprives it of 
shelter and safe anchorages. ‘The south coast has several small natural 
harbours where the coastline cuts across the trend of the mountains, 
but the stretches parallel to the mountains resemble the north coast 
in their inaccessibility. There are, however, on both these coasts, 
many small sandy beaches where landing is possible; for the short 
streams deposit their silt where the sea checks their current, a 
feature more noticeable on the north coast than elsewhere, because 
the annual rainfall is higher, and therefore the streams more 
numerous. 

The coasts of the Aegean and Sea of Marmara, except those of the 
Canakkale promontory, are very different. Here the mountains finger 
out seawards and leave broad depressions between them, and these, 
occupied by rivers, provide obvious routes to the interior. It was on 
this coast that the two most ancient routes—the Royal Road and the 
Eastern Road—ended or began. ‘The sea, too, has favoured the coasts 
of the Aegean and Sea of Marmara, by drowning the land and spread- 
ing in deep inlets up the submerged valleys. South of the Gulf of 
Edremit the coast is strongly indented, a maze of irregular peninsulas, 
gulfs, and islands, and consequently harbours. ‘These features, tend- 
ing to encourage intercourse between land and sea, are not, however, 
wholly advantageous, for many of the harbours are exposed, and 
the rivers, which flow through swampy deltas, bring their problems 
of silt. 
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The coasts are described in four sections: 


1. I'he Black Sea coast from Cape Anadolu to the Russian frontier 
south-west of Batum. 

2. The Straits from Cape Anadolu to Cape Baba, at the extreme 
western end of the Gulf of Edremit, and the coasts of European 
Turkey from Ayastafanos and from Enez to the Straits. 

3. he Aegean coast, from Cape Baba to the Dalaman river. 

4. ‘The Mediterranean coast, from the Dalaman river to the frontier 
between the Hatay and Syria. 


In this chapter, names of places along the coast, and of bays and 
capes, are spelt as they appear in the most recent editions of Admiralty 
Pilots, or in editions now (1941) in the press. Names of rivers and 
places inland are from modern ‘Turkish maps, and are being gradually 
introduced in War Office publications. 


THE BLACK SEA COAST 


From Cape Anadolu, at the end of the Izmit peninsula, to the Russian 
frontier, the northern coastline of Turkey is over 750 miles long. Its 
chief characteristics are simple outline, exposure to the winds and 
storms of the Black Sea, and difficulty of communications inland. 
The general outline closely follows the trend of the mountains. 
Except for the alluvial plain of the Sakarya and the deltas of the Kizil 
Irmak and Yesil Irmak, the coast is everywhere steep, frequently 
cliffed, and backed by wooded mountains. Few irregularities disturb 
the smooth curve of the coastline, but in the east lava flows have 
produced minor promontories which wrinkle the coast into open bays. 
The chief rivers, after a difficult passage through the mountains 
between the Central Plateau and the sea, drop quantities of silt 
where their current is checked at their outlets. They are, therefore, 
themselves unnavigable, and near their mouths the coast is un- 
approachable by large vessels; their valleys, deep, narrow, and 
tortuous, offer few facilities for routes inland. Short coastal streams 
are numerous; sometimes falling over the cliff, they reach the sea 
through straight gullies and ravines, making coastwise communica- 
tions difficult and many bridges necessary, even where the mountain 
bluffs leave room for a road. 

Physical conditions are therefore unfavourable for ports, and there 
are none of great commercial significance. But the resources of the 
interior—timber from the forests, tobacco, cereals, and dairy products 
from the fertile depressions, wool from the plateau, coal from the 
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Eregli-Zonguldak basin, iron-ore from Divrigi, manganese from 
Kepez—demand some outlet, and there are about thirty small ports 
scattered along the coast. The total value of their trade in 1938 was 
only one-third of that of Izmir and one-fifth of that of Istanbul. 
Samsun, Trabzon, Giresun, Zonguldak, and Ordu, in that order, 
handle the greatest volume of trade. 

The coast is described from west to east, partly because the western 
end adjoins the Straits, and partly because the east is less developed 
economically. For convenience it is marked off in four sections: 


1. Cape Anadolu to Cape Baba, north of Ereégli. 

2. Cape Baba to Cape Ince, near Sinop. 

3. Cape Ince to Cape Yasun (Kiremit), north-west of Ordu. 
4. Cape Yasun to the Russian frontier. 


1. Cape Anadolu to Cape Baba (135 miles) 


The north coast of the Izmit peninsula, and as far east as the mouth 
of the Sakarya river, though steep and often cliffed, is lower than most 
of the Black Sea coast. The interior, a rolling plateau tilted north- 
ward, intersected by many short rivers with alluvial lowlands near 
their mouths, is less difficult to penetrate than any section east of the 
Sakarya. Few summits reach 1,200 feet, and these are well inland. 

Yom Burun, at the northern entrance to the Bosporus, is a bold, 
cliffed headland which screens the lighthouse on Cape Anadolu imme- 
diately south-west of it. 

The village of Iriva is on the east side of a small beach-fringed bay 
east of Yom Burun, at the mouth of the Iriva river which, though 
navigable for a short distance into the interior, is obstructed by a bar 
at the mouth, passable only in winter. The small port at Iriva was 
_ built to facilitate transhipment, but it now records no trade (photo. 2). 
A road past Cape Anadolu connects it with Uskiidar on the Bosporus; 
a cart-track links it with the Beykoz—Sile road; and a coastal track 
connects it directly with Sile. 

Between Iriva and Sile the coast is cliffed, and fronted by reefs in 
places. ‘The short headlands of Kelara and Kara Burun are the only 
projections. ‘The village of Sile is perched on a promontory which 
ends seawards in a chain of rocks and islets. ‘The bay, west of the 
village, has several short beaches, backed in the west by sandhills. 
The anchorage has little shelter, and the port is of very minor impor- 
tance; it has a small pier and slips, and there is an aerodrome used 
by the Istanbul—Ankara service. ‘The Beykoz road continues eastward 
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from Sile as far as Agva, winding about 7 miles inland to avoid the 
rugged coast. 

Thirteen miles east of Sile the G6k and Canak streams break 
through to the sea. ‘To the west of the Canak mouth there is anchor- 
age at the minor port of Agva, which is sheltered by a hilly spur 
on the east. Farther east, Kerpe bay and Kefken bay provide small 
anchorages on the west side of Kovuk Kaya point. A track leads 
from the beaches at the head of Kefken bay to the town of Kandira, 
g miles to the south-west, whence a motor road crosses to Izmit. 

Between Kovuk Kaya point and Cape Baba the coast recedes to 
form a broad bay, 55 miles wide. Into this empty the Sakarya, Melen, 
and Giilting rivers, as well as several short streams. At Delik Kaya 
point the rocky coast ends, and a low, flat beach begins which extends 
to the mouth of the Melen. The beach, backed by lagoons and 
marshes, is followed by a track which crosses the Sakarya below 
Karasu (Incili), a small port on the left bank. There is an exposed 
anchorage off the mouth of the river. Karasu has poor communica- 
tions and a limited hinterland, but a track leads over the coastal hills 
and marshy flood-plain of the Sakarya to Adapazari. 

East of the Sakarya the coast range is higher, and beyond the 
mouth of the Melen it comes down to the sea in abrupt, wooded 
slopes. Behind it lies the Diizce basin, drained by the Melen (p. 107). 
The outlet for the produce of this basin is the small port of Akcasehir. 
The anchorage is exposed, but the port handles timber, hazel-nuts, 
and agricultural produce. A difficult road crosses the wooded Kap- 
landede Dag to Diizce, where it connects with the Adapazari—Bolu 
road. 

The coast then curves north to Cape Baba, forming the bay at the 
northern end of which is Eregli. Between Akcasehir and Eregli the 
Kizil ‘Tepe mountains reach the sea, preventing communication along 
the coast. About 4 miles south of Eregli, the Giiliing river empties 
into the bay, with a sandy beach at its mouth. The town, one of the 
most beautiful on this coast, is built on the hill slopes overlooking 
the bay. Its harbour, protected by Cape Baba, provides valuable 
shelter in winter, when north-east winds are common. The Turkish 
Government decided in 1935 to construct a modern port, and to link 
it by a coastal railway to Zonguldak. ‘The railway is not yet completed 
(1941), but there is road connexion with Zonguldak through Devrek 
on the Zonguldak—Gerede road, which joins the Bolu-Gerede section 
of the Istanbul-Ankara main road at Resadiye. Ere$li therefore 
serves a wide hinterland, and its naturally sheltered harbour lends 
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itself to the creation of a sufficiently good port to handle an expanding 
trade. ‘There is some transit trade in coal sent coastwise from the 
mines east of Zonguldak; the manganese ores at Kepez, about 4 miles 
from Eregli, and above all the wealth of timber from the unexploited 
forests would indicate considerable future expansion. 


2. Cape Baba to Cape Ince (205 miles) 


Cape Baba is a blunt, cliffed headland which marks the beginning 
of the northward bulge of the coastline. Between it and Cape 
Kerempe the coast, like the mountains, trends east-north-east. Except 
for a few alluvial patches at the mouth of the larger rivers, wooded 
slopes rise sharply from the sea, rugged, uninviting, and frequently 
cliffed. ‘here is no coast road, and in places not even a track links 
the tiny coastal hamlets. In general, the coast is safe to approach, and 
many small beaches are suitable for landing in favourable weather. 

Between Cape Baba and Zonguldak bay the coast is backed by 
high mountains, but coal is shipped direct from the mines at Camli 
and Kandilli in the Eregli-Zonguldak coal basin. In Kozlu bay, 
where a small stream makes a break in the cliffs, there is summer 
anchorage with a pier for loading coal, and a tramway from the mines. 

The road from Zonguldak skirts the bay on its way to Kozlu village 
3 miles inland, but the railway was not quite completed by August 
1941 (II, chap. xvi). 

North-east of Kozlu is Zonguldak bay, on the eastern shore of 
which lies Zonguldak, the chief port of the basin for shipping coal 
and for the Karabiik steel-works, 76 miles away by railway and about 
the same by road. The bay, surrounded by white cliffs, is sheltered 
from the north-east and east, but exposed to the west. South of the 
town the Diiziilmen stream makes a break in the hills and empties 
a good deal of silt into the bay, obstructing the port, which is artificial 
and also suffers from exposure; there is a good beach at its west end. 
The town is linked by normal-gauge railway with Filyos (Hisarént), 
124 miles to the east, near the mouth of the Filyos or Yenice river, 
where the line turns inland, serving the steel-works of Karabtik, and 
then passing through Cankiri to Ankara. Zonguldak is essentially a 
railway port, but there is a difficult road over the mountains to 
_Devrek, where the Eregli road comes in from the west, and thence 
to the Bolu-Gerede road. 

East of Zonguldak bay the coast is rugged, but at Kilimli there is a 
small jetty for loading coal. ‘Twelve miles beyond, the Filyos or 
Yenice river reaches the sea, cutting a broad valley in the hills which 
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is followed by the railway to Karabiik. Fuilyos village, about 2 miles 
west of the river-mouth, has an exposed anchorage, though Filyos 
point offers protection from the east (photo. 5). A special jetty was 
constructed in 1927-8 to unload material for building the railway. 

Fast of Yilanli Burun the Bartin river flows out through a structural 
gap (Bartin Bogazi). Recent submergence of the coast makes the river 
navigable for sea-going vessels as far as Bartin village 6 miles upstream, 
in spite of the sand-bar at the mouth. A road follows the river from 
its mouth to Bartin and then crosses the lofty, wooded coastal range 
at a height of 3,940 feet to Safranbolu. Bartin, the only river harbour 
on the Black Sea coast, has a small export trade in timber. 

Farther east the town of Amasra is built on a double peninsula, 
with a small bay on each side. Both bays have beaches, and there is 
a slip on the western one. ‘The anchorage, though restricted, is good, 
and the town is connected by motor road with Bartin, 10 miles to the 
south. Poultry, eggs, fruit, and vegetables from the well-cultivated 
hinterland are exported to Istanbul. Extension of port facilities and 
communications may be necessary in the future, as the Eregli coal- 
field probably extends as far east as Ktire (photo. 6). 

Beyond Amasra the coast continues rugged, with a few projecting 
points, and a stretch of sand round the mouth of the Koca. This 
river, one of the larger coastal streams, cuts a deep narrow valley 
through the mountains, which is of no use in providing a routeway. 

Karaagag (Cide), sheltered from the east by K6pekkayasi point, has 
a moderate anchorage, and handles a little trade. It is connected with 
Kastamonu by a motor road which, after many bends, crosses the 
rocky mountain range to the fertile depression of Daday. 

Kerempe Burun, one of the highest headlands on this coast, faced 
by red cliffs, marks a change in direction of the coastline. From here 
to Cape Ince the trend is due east, and the mountains, unbroken save 
by youthful valleys, are a formidable barrier between the coast and 
the interior. 

Near Inebolu the rugged scenery is softened. The town, at the 
mouth of a narrow valley, is the port for Kastamonu, through which it 
is connected by a good motor road to Cankiri and Ankara. ‘Turkish 
steamers call regularly. ‘The harbour, unsheltered except by a small 
headland with a broken mole to the west, cannot be entered in bad 
weather. Boats can land at the wharf on the east side of the mole. 
Chief exports are fruit from the hinterland, wood from the forests, 
and goat-hair (tzft7zk) from the Central Plateau (photos. 3, 4). 

Elsewhere along this stretch of coast there are a few exposed 
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anchorages—at Abana, Urkeli, and Ayancik. The last two are small 
ports, but lack good communications. ‘Tracks join both to Tasképri, 
30 miles inland, and a cable railway for the transport of wood to 
Urkeli was under construction in 1931, and has presumably been 
completed. 


3. Cape Ince to Cape Yasun (Kiremit) (210 miles) 


East of Cape Ince, the most northerly point on the Black Sea coast, 
the shoreline trends generally east-south-east as far as Cape Yasun 
(Kiremit), but is interrupted by the prominent deltas of the Kaizil 
Irmak and the Yesil Irmak, which have pushed out fanwise from the 
steep frontage of the Pontic mountains, and are the only large stretches 
of coastal plain along the whole of the Black Sea coast. 

East of Cape Ince, on a bold, rocky coast, Ak Liman has a sheltered 
little harbour with a sandy beach to the east. There is a landing jetty 
on the south shore, but the entrance to the harbour is made difficult 
by rocks and reefs. Tracks lead west to Ayancik and east to Sinop. 

The triangular Boz Tepe peninsula, 700 feet high, jutting east 
beyond Ak Liman, is formed of limestone with a capping of volcanic 
rock, flat-topped and scarp-faced. Once an island, it has been joined 
to the mainland by a sand-spit and on the narrow isthmus is built 
the town of Sinop, the best natural port on the Black Sea coast. It 
has deep water, and is sheltered except on the south-east by the 
peninsula and by spurs from the mainland. Though in ancient times 
it traded with the Central Plateau, lack of communication prevents 
it from attaining any great commercial importance; the Boyabat road 
is its only link with the interior, and its hinterland is therefore limited 
to the most northerly of the fertile depressions of the Black Sea 
coastlands. 

Between the base of the Sinop promontory and the Kizil Irmak 
delta, wooded mountains, much cut up by ravines, rise steeply from 
the shore. Gerze stands on a prominent point which affords a fairly 
safe anchorage sheltered from the north. It is connected to Sinop by 
a motor road which branches from the Sinop—Boyabat road, and this 
road continues eastward from here as the main Black Sea coast road, 
passing Alacam, where it turns inland to cross the Kizil Irmak by a 
fine new reinforced concrete bridge at Bafra. In this district begins 
tobacco cultivation, so important farther east. 

The Kizil Irmak delta and its immediate hinterland are cut off both 
from the Gerze district and from Samsun by difficult mountains, only 
recently made passable by the coast road. The delta, low, flat, and 
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wooded, affords a striking contrast in landscape to the mountain 
frontage which bounds it landwards, between Alagam and Kumcagiz. 
Sandy beaches and marshes fringe the coast. Between the mouth of 
the river at Bafra Burun and Incir point they are backed by a large 
lagoon, Lake Hammamli or Balik Gél, which has its outlet south- 
eastward near Kumcagiz. Here there is an anchorage and a landing- 
place, and a Decauville line crosses the delta by Sarikéy to Bafra, 
which stands where the river leaves the hills. Below this point the 
Kizil Irmak dissipates its waters in tortuous, braided channels, un- 
navigable despite its size, except by small vessels, and fordable in 
summer near the mouth. Upstream from Bafra the valley, cut deeply 
through the ranges, is useless as a routeway, so that the town can rely 
for communications only on the coast road. 

From Kumcagiz to Kalyon point, where a basaltic promontory 
forms the western limit of Samsun bay, the coast is straight, with a 
long, narrow beach backed by steep hills. Several short streams course 
down the slopes in steep-sided valleys, necessitating bridges on the 
coast road. 

Samsun bay lies between Kalyon point and Civa Burun at the 
mouth of the Yesil Irmak. ‘The western shores are backed by a broken 
plateau—the remains of an old coastal plain uplifted far above the sea. 
In the interior this rises to the main mountain block, across which the 
Kavak pass at 2,600 feet provides a route inland. ‘The eastern shores, 
formed by the Yesil Irmak delta, are low and flat, wooded and marshy 
in places. 

The town of Samsun, in the west of the bay where it is sheltered 
by Kalyon point, is favoured with a wide hinterland and is the chief 
port on the Black Sea coast. It is not, however, the best, for its 
anchorage is exposed to winds from north-north-west through north 
to east-south-east, and a heavy swell makes loading and unloading 
difficult (photos. 7-9). Besides its connexions along the coast road, 
and the narrow-gauge (750 mm.) railway to Carsamba, it is linked 
with the interior by road and rail over the Kavak pass. ‘Thus it taps 
the rich and well-populated valleys of the Amasya, Erbaa, and ‘Tokat 
districts, and connects through Sivas with the Central Plateau and 
eastern ‘Turkey. 

East of Samsun bay the hills retreat inland behind Carsamba, but 
the Yesil Irmak delta extends 11 miles out to sea, wooded in the 
centre but marshy round the edges, with several lagoons of which 
Semenlik Gél is the biggest. On the east side there is good anchorage 
off the mouth of the ‘Terme river, but between Civa Burun and Calti 
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Burun the coast is foul in places. The Yesil Irmak flows out through 
a braided channel at Civa Burun; it is useless for navigation, and 
above Carsamba its valley, cut deeply in the mountains, is too narrow 
and winding for a natural routeway. Carsamba, on the west bank, 
at the junction of the delta and the Pontic foothills, thus loses nodality, 
though it lies on the coast road where it cuts across the delta; and, 
linked by narrow-gauge railway with Samsun, it is the last point 
eastward on this coast to be served by railway.! 

Near Terme, mountains reach the coast, which again becomes 
steep and rugged. Unye bay provides a sheltered anchorage except 
on the north and east. In the west of the bay the small port is built 
on the east slope of 'T'askana point (photo. 10). There is a small pier, 
but landing is usually carried out on the beach. A motor road over 
the mountains to Niksar in the Kelkit valley links the coast with this 
great depression which has attracted the larger settlements of the 
hinterland. Farther east, Fatsa bay, between Kireccik point and 
Cape Yasun (Kiremit), has a poor anchorage, but the town of Fatsa 
east of the Elekci mouth on the south-west shore of the bay is an 
outlet for local produce. ‘There is a broken-down landing-stage, but 
landing is usually carried out on the beach. Until recently there was 
no coast road between ‘Terme and Ordu, but most of the streams have 
now (1941) been bridged, and the road is probably fit for light motors. 
The Bolaman bridge near Fatsa was finished in 1934. 


4. Cape Yasun (Kiremit) to the Russian Frontier (230 miles) 


East of Cape Yasun (Kiremit) the Pontic mountains are higher, and 
rise eastwards until beyond Cape Yeros they appear for most of the 
year as snow-capped Alpine ranges. Their lower slopes rise abruptly 
from the sea, furrowed by steep gullies. Dense forests add to the 
difficulty of penetration inland; and beyond Rize the coast road is 
unbridged and only passable to motors with considerable difficulty. 
Cape Yasun (Kiremit) is the western tip of a broad basalt promontory 
which juts seaward from the Pontic ranges. Cam point is the eastern 
headland. Between the two there is an anchorage near Bayadi, a 
hamlet on the hill slopes, whence a track crosses the hills behind 
Cam point to Persembe? and follows the shore of Vona bay to Ordu 
on the coast road. Vona bay, on the east side of the promontory, 


' A narrow-gauge extension to Terme was projected in 1938, but it is believed 
that no work has been commenced (1941). 

2 Persembe village is in the northern half of Vona bay and not on the ‘Pershembi 
Bight’ of the chart. 
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has a sheltered anchorage, and several beaches where landing is 
possible. 

The Boz ‘Tepe promontory separates Vona and Ordu bays. Ordu 
has a good roadstead, sheltered from the west by Cam point, and its 
port is fifth in importance on the Black Sea coast. It is linked by 
motor road with Koyulhisar, 60 miles inland, and thus with the 
Sivas—Erzincan road; also along the coast eastward with Rize; west- 
ward the motor road to Samsun and Sinop was nearing completion 
in 1940. 

‘Twenty-six miles farther east, the town of Giresun stands on a 
promontory formed by a volcanic islet now attached to the mainland. 
In the west bay there is a landing-place for steamers, and a wharf in 
the bight south of it (photo. 12). Vessels anchor on either side of the 
promontory, according to wind. The trade of the port is third in 
value on the Black Sea coast, the bulk of its exports being nuts from 
the hinterland. From here a road zigzags inland across the ranges to 
Sebinkarahisar and the Kelkit valley, where it meets the Sivas— 
Erzincan road. 

Beyond the high, rocky point of Cape Zefre, ‘Tirebolu has an 
anchorage near the mouth of the Harsit river, and is an outlet for 
local produce. GGrele, east of the Gérele stream, and Vakfikebir, 
west of the Fol stream, have good anchorages and small ports. There 
is a landing-place at Sarli, east of the Kurbagali river. 

The rounded volcanic promontory which ends in the bold headland 
of Cape Yeros separates Vakfikebir from Trabzon. The road is forced 
round its edge by the hilly interior, and the open roadstead of Ak- 
caabat, corresponding in position on the east side with Vakfikebir on 
the west, serves as an anchorage for Trabzon in times of strong wind. 
The town is fronted by a beach of loose sand. 

Trabzon lies on a slight bulge which separates Akcaabat bay from 
Kovata bay to the east. The town extends eastwards from Giizel 
Hisar point to the mouth of the Degirmen river. A small mole built 
east from Giizel Hisar point, where there is a quay about 490 feet long, 
provides a fairly sheltered anchorage, but the port, protected by two 
jetties, is nearer the river-mouth (photos. 14,15). ‘The main trunk road 
to Persia leads up the Degirmen valley and over the Zigana pass at 
6,675 feet to Torul, crossing the Pontic mountains to Bayburt, and 
thus links Trabzon with Erzurum (206 miles), Tabriz, and ‘Teheran 
(870 miles). A lorry service maintained on this road increases the 
importance of ‘l'rabzon by making it a northern gateway to Persia. 

East of ‘Trabzon, in Kovata bay, the village of Yomra, at the mouth 





13. Guiresun Beach 





15. Trabzon from the east 
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of the Drono or Kalafka stream, has a sandy beach where landing is 
possible in fine weather. 

The coast continues steep and inaccessible to Cape Arakli, which 
is the western limit of Stirmene bay. For go miles from this point 
‘the coastline trends north-east with few irregularities to the Russian 
frontier, which reaches the sea about latitude 41°30’ N., half-way 
between the port of Hopa and the mouth of the Coruh river. Several 
streams, normal to the coastline, flow from the watershed ridge 30 
miles inland. 

In this section there are a few minor ports—Siirmene west of the 
Karadere mouth, Of at the mouth of the Haldizen river, Rize in a 
small north-facing bay between Fener or Rize point and the mouth 
of the 'Tasli river (photo. 11), Mapavri on the west side of the blunt 
projection of Loros point, and Hopa, 9 miles from the frontier. 

‘The coast motor road deteriorates at Rize, and thereafter is un- 
bridged to Hopa; tracks inland over the highest part of the Pontic 
ranges are difficult and few. 

From Siirmene a track up the Karadere valley divides before 
crossing the crest of the mountains, one branch going south-west to 
Giimiisane and one south-east to Bayburt. Farther east similar 
mountain tracks run inland from Of and Rize to the Coruh valley in 
the Bayburt district. From Pazar (formerly Atina, where Russian 
troops landed in March 1916), which exports raisins, a paved track 
leads through the mountains past Hemsin, branching up valleys to 
cross the Kackar and ‘T'atus Dag to Ispir in the Coruh valley. The 
only motor road in this section is that from Hopa to Borcka on the 
Coruh and thence to Artvin. ‘This road serves the copper-mines of 
Kiivarsan and Murgul, which export through Hopa. 

The Black Sea coast of Anatolia, comprising the seaward limits of 
_ the vilayets of Istanbul, Kocaeli, Bolu, Zonguldak, Kastamonu, Sinop, 
Samsun, Ordu, Giresun, Trabzon, Rize, and Coruh, besides its 
strategic interest, also appears to have an economic future of consider- 
able promise, despite the expulsion of the Greek population which 
had so thoroughly impregnated the region with its culture. The 
germs of this future development are to be seen in the recent attempts 
to improve communications and port facilities. 
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THE COASTS OF THE STRAITS AND EUROPEAN 
TURKEY 


THE shores of the Bosporus, Sea of Marmara, and Dardanelles, in- 
cluded in the general term ‘Straits’, have throughout history played 
a double role. They are the passage-way between the Mediterranean 
and the Black Sea, and the connecting link between Europe and Asia. 
These two roles, with a changing political setting, have alternated 
in relative importance, occasionally coinciding in decline, though 
never in fulfilment. The region has been described as a museum of 
capitals: Istanbul, now governed as a provincial city from Ankara, 
Brusa (Bursa), an old ‘Turkish capital, Nicomedia (Izmit), a Roman 
and Byzantine capital, and Niczea (Iznik), the metropolis of the 
Bithynian kings—all bear witness to the strength and attraction of 
the geographical setting. 

The Straits owe their existence to the foundering of continental 
blocks, and their coastline, with the Black Sea and Aegean coasts of 
Furopean Turkey, is the result of submergence of the edges of the 
remaining land. The region had previously been wrinkled by folding, 
one set of folds trending north-east and another south-east. The folds 
were smoothed by erosion, and the remains of the plateaux which 
replaced them are still evident in the Istanbul and Izmit peninsulas. 

Fracture along west-east lines, and depression of some of the 
blocks so formed, produced the Sea of Marmara, its extensions up 
the gulfs of Izmit and Gemlik, and the continuation of these gulfs 
in the lake-filled troughs of the Black Sea coastlands. Unsubmerged 
blocks remain as the peninsulas of Izmit, Gemlik, and Kapidaég, the 
Princes’ (Kizil) islands, and the islands off the Kapidag peninsula. 
The final relationship between land and sea has not yet been reached, 
and frequent adjustments between the blocks produce earthquakes 
throughout the region (Appendix B). 

Another trough, corresponding in direction with the folds of the 
Tekir Dag and Koru Dag in European ‘Turkey, marks the axis of the 
Dardanelles, and is repeated in the Gulf of Muariz (Saroz) on the 
other side of the Gelibolu (Gallipoli) peninsula. 

Both the Dardanelles and the Bosporus are the drowned valleys of 
ancient rivers which took advantage of synclines in the north-east 
trending folds. The more ample dimensions and tamer landscape of 
the Dardanelles compared with the Bosporus are the outcome of 
differences in the rocks which frame them. 
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The Bosporus, which resembles a broad, winding river, has an 
average width of 1,640 yards, narrowing in places to 660 yards, and 
is 16 miles long. ‘The Dardanelles, with a length of 35 miles, is 24 
miles wide on the average and 44 miles in the south. 

The shores of the Dardanelles, formed of almost horizontal beds 
of yellowish sandstones, chalky and marly limestones, and marls, 
are monotonous, and offer little attraction to settlement. Even the 
vegetation fails to give variety—a few thin pine-woods, scrub, and 
scattered olive-trees in sheltered hollows provide only a sparse 
cover, and leave most of the ridges bare. The Bosporus, set in old 
crystalline and volcanic rocks, is dominated by steep shores, and 
a succession of bays, headlands, wide basins, and narrow defiles 
gives charm and variety to the passage. Houses and villages cluster 
along the water’s edge, turning their backs on the less attractive 
hinterland. 

The Sea of Marmara, with an area of about 4,430 square miles, 
has an average depth of g50 feet. Greater depths—3,937 feet south- 
west of the Princes’ islands, south of the Izmit peninsula, and 4,445 
feet south of Cape Eregli, on the European coast—mark the line of 
the depression which continues east in the Gulf of Izmit. The length 
of the sea is 175 miles from east to west between Izmit and Gelibolu, 
and the greatest distance from north to south is 46 miles. 

Tides are imperceptible in the Sea of Marmara, but currents, in- 
fluenced by the differences in level between the Black Sea and the 
Aegean, and by the direction and force of the winds, are of great 
importance. Surplus water emptied into the Black Sea by the great 
Russian rivers and the Danube is drawn towards the Mediterranean, 
which in contrast is subject to strong evaporation in its eastern basin 
without being replenished by rivers. The surface current has an 
average speed of 24 knots in the Bosporus, and 14 knots in the 
Dardanelles where it is less confined. A counter-current, of heavier 
salt water and smaller velocity, flows from the Mediterranean to the 
Black Sea along the bottom. The surface current is strongly in- 
fluenced by the winds. The dominant winds, setting with it from 
north and north-east, increase its speed; south-west winds, more 
frequent in winter than in summer, weaken the current, and if 
sufficiently strong may reverse it. Another seasonal influence is the 
level of water in the Black Sea. In the rainy season (summer for 
most of the catchment area) and during the melting of the snows 
(June-August) the volume of water entering the sea is greater than 
during the rest of the year, and at the same time evaporation in the 
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Mediterranean is stronger; in consequence the current is accelerated, 
and may reach 6 knots in parts of the Bosporus. 

In summer the surface current is the warmer, in winter the deeper 
counter-current; in May and October, for a short period, the tempera- 
tures are equal. In a hard winter the Bosporus may freeze; if not, 
the surface current through it carries broken ice from the Black 
Sea.? 

‘The coasts are described in five sections, as follows: 


1. The Straits, Asiatic shore from Cape Anadolu to Cape Baba, 
at the entrance to the Gulf of Edremit (425 miles). 

2. European Turkey, Black Sea coast from Ayastafanos on the 
Bulgarian frontier to Cape Rumeli (go miles). 

3. European Turkey, coast of the Straits from Cape Rumeli to 
the Bolayir (Bulair) isthmus (160 miles). 

4. European Turkey. Aegean coast from the Bolayir isthmus to 
Enez on the Greek frontier (60 miles). 

5. The Dardanelles and the Gelibolu peninsula between Bolayir 
and Cape Helles (go miles). 


1. [HE Straits, ASIATIC SHORE 
(a) Bosporus (fig. 9). Cape Anadolu to Leander ‘Tower (Kizkulesi) 


The coasts of the Bosporus, perpetuating the outline of the ancestral 
valley, are very sinuous, indented with small bights and broken by 
many headlands. Steep slopes, thickly covered with vegetation, rise 
to the undulating plateau of the Izmit peninsula. 

From Cape Anadolu the coast trends generally south-west; several 
small bays between the headlands of Poyraz point, Fil Burun, and 
Kavak point have cliffed shores and bad anchorages because of rocks 
and currents. Macar bay, south of Kavak point, is deep, but the high 
shores cause baffling land-winds which make the anchorage unsafe. 
South of it, Umur bay lies between Mucu Burun and Selvi Burun, 
fronted by two banks which produce calm water. ‘The anchorage in 
Umur bay is excellent, but there are few settlements, and the shores 
are backed by a ridge over 330 feet high. 

South of Selvi Burun is Beykoz bay, separated from Incir bay 
only by the mud-flat of Incir bank. ‘There are several good anchor- 
ages, sheltered from the main current, and numerous landing-places. 
Settlements surround the shores, the biggest being the town of 


™ Hence the Greek legend of ‘blue’ and ‘clashing’ islands, wreathed in cloud, at 
its northern end (Sympligades, Cyaneae). 
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Beykoz, south of the mouth of the Beykoz stream. From Beykoz, 
motor roads run north to Iriva, east to Agva, and south along the 
coast to Uskiidar. Beyond Incir bay there are fewer indentations on 
this shore, and the coast is generally bold. Kandilli point is the chief 
headland. Several short streams break through the dissected edge of 
the plateau, their lower valleys drowned by the waters of the Bos- 
porus. The village of Anadoluhisari, on the Beykoz—Uskiidar road, 
stands on the north side of one of these miniature estuaries (photo. 17). 
South of Kandilli point a string of villages along the coast road 
borders the shore to Uskiidar. Uskiidar, formerly Scutari, is built 
on a low point which projects westward opposite the entrance to 
the Golden Horn. The point ends in the rocky ledge on which 
stands Leander Tower (Kizkulesi), and the shore off Uskiidar south 
of Leander ‘Tower is bordered by a sand-flat (photo. 16). 


(b) Sea of Marmara (fig. 8) 

The Asiatic shores of the Sea of Marmara have a rich and varied 
hinterland. ‘Their configuration provides a number of naturally 
sheltered ports, and the topography of the hinterland, especially in 
the east, supplies several well-marked routeways to the interior. 

From Leander Tower the coast trends generally south-east to 
Yelken Kaya Burun, broken, often cliffed, and indented with small 
bights. Short streams coursing down the south slopes of the north- 
tilted Izmit peninsula have dissected its plateau surface into a jumble 
of hills and have spread their debris along the edge in small alluvial 
plains, some of which extend several miles up the valleys. 

South of Uskiidar, and almost contiguous to it, is the second most 
important port of the Straits region—Haydarpasa. With the suburb 
of Kadikéy, it lies on the west slopes of a ridge which runs out to 
sea at Kalamis Burun. It is a modern port, owned by the State. The 
main quay is 960 feet long, sheltered by a breakwater parallel to the 
coast, and served by a railway which links with the main line to 
Ankara. Haydarpasa is the terminus of this line, and the point of 
transhipment between Asia and Europe. Its imports exceed exports 
in value, for its position makes it the gateway for most of ‘Turkey’s 
European supplies. Besides the railway, which follows the coast to 
Izmit, there is also a road from Haydarpasa to Izmit, but this turns 
inland at Pendik and runs along the watershed of the Izmit peninsula. 

South-east of Kadikéy, between Kalamis Burun and Fener Bahce 
Burun, is Kalamis bay, into which, in the north-east corner, empties 
the Kurbaga stream, navigable for boats for about a quarter of a mile. 





17. Anadoluhisari, Asiatic coast of the Bosporus 





19. Heybeh, Princes’ Islands 
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There is good anchorage everywhere between Leander ‘Tower and 
Fener Bahce Burun. 

Farther to the south-east, patches of plain are more frequent and | 
the hills recede farther inland. Behind the rocky point of Maltepe 
Burun one of these plains stretches up the Drakos valley. Landing is 
possible at Maltepe village, where there is a small pier. The railway 
and road run through to Kartal, a few miles to the south-east. ‘The 
anchorage at Kartal is not good, but there is an oil depot and a small 
pier. A road goes inland to Samandira, where it meets one from 
Maltepe and then turns north-west to the Uskiidar—Sile road. 
Pendik, a village on the north-west side of a small bay, has good 
anchorage in north-east winds, but not otherwise. Here the coast 
road turns inland, leaving the railway and a less well-made road to 
continue along the coast to Izmit. 

The Princes’ islands (Kizil Adalar), nine in number, lie off this 
stretch of coast between Fener Bahce Burun and Kartal. The four 
largest—Prinkipo (Biryuik Ada), Halki (Heybeli), Antigone (Burgaz), 
and Proti (Kinali)—rocky and cliffed, with a few woods of dwarf 
pine, are summer residences for the people of Istanbul. ‘The rest are 
barren islets (photos. 18, 19). 

Aydinli bay opens beyond Pendik bay, between Aydinli Burun 
and the island of Ekrembey. ‘This, rocky and crowned with pines, 
protects the southern part of the bay from south-westerly winds and 
there is moderate anchorage. ‘The shores are low, and the Buytik 
rivulet comes in over a bar near Aydinli Burun on the north-west. 
To the south the coast projects in a low alluvial promontory out of 
which rise a few rocky hills. ‘The promontory ends in Ay Giorgios 
Burun and Tuz Burun (‘Salt Cape’), and contains a few salt lagoons. 
Beyond it lies ‘Tuzla bay, which provides good anchorage for a large 
number of vessels, moderately sheltered in all winds. ‘Tuzla village, 
on the north shore, is connected by road with its station on the 
Uskiidar—Izmit railway a mile inland. Its short mole is a good landing- 
place in ali weathers. Farther round the bay where the railway skirts 
the shore, there is a small harbour protected by a pier. There is also 
an emergency landing-ground for the Istanbul—Ankara civil air route. 

“Ug Burun, a small, flat peninsula, limits the bay on the south, and 
the coast continues south for 24 miles to Yelken Kaya Burun, which 
marks the northern entrance-point of the Gulf of Izmit. 

The Gulf of Izmit extends eastwards for 30 miles from the entrance- 
points at Yelken Kaya Burun and Catal Burun. It consists of three 
basins, 590 feet, 430 feet, and 120 feet deep, separated by two pairs 
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of opposite capes—Kava and Dil in the west, Zeitun and Golciik in 
the east. 

The northern shores are dominated by the broken south slopes of 
the Izmit peninsula—a long line of scarped hills reaching 2,100 feet, 
which give shelter from north winds. The little fishing-village of 
Darica lies on the east side of the Yelken Kaya promontory, in the 
midst of vineyards and olive groves, its villas reaching down to the 
edge of the sea. It is connected by road with a station on the Haydar- 
pasa—Izmit railway and with Gebze a short distance across the line. 
Fast of Darica the coast, as far as Kava Burun, is too steep for 
anchorage. ‘The railway closely follows the shore, and at Dil Iskelesi 
on the east side of Kava Burun there is a station and a ferry service to 
Hersek across the gulf. At Yarimca the coastline turns south round 
a sandy spit which ends in Zeitun Burun, and the hills recede behind 
a strip of alluvial plain. ‘This fertile plain is a background for Derince, 
whose port handles cereals transported by the railway. Its small 
harbour is a useful anchorage for sea-going vessels. 

The coast continues low to Izmit, 4 miles farther east, at the north- 
east corner of the gulf. ‘The town, set among trees and gardens, 
climbs the slopes which overlook the gulf on the north. To the east 
marshy flats lead past Lake Sapanca to the basin of Adapazari in the 
lower Sakarya valley. The port of Izmit, where imports exceed 
exports in value, has several piers, and good spacious anchorage com- 
pletely sheltered except from westerly gales. ‘The town, which has 
chemical and paper industries, is linked by rail and road with Haydar- 
pasa and Ankara, and by road with Kandira and Adapazari. Another 
road leads round the head of the gulf and along the southern shores 
to Yalova. 

The low, swampy shores at the head of the gulf are gradually 
extending westward by the addition of silt from the Kilez river which 
drains the hills between the Izmit—Adapazari and Gemlik—Iznik 
depressions. Population avoids this region, made unhealthy by fever 
between May and late autumn, but drainage schemes are being 
considered. 

The south coast of the gulf is generally low, with several small 
deltas. The hills rise gradually towards the interior, contrasting with 
the scarped edge of the northern shore. There is a landing-place at 
Bas Iskelesi in the south-east corner of the gulf, and as far as the low 
sand-spit of Gélctik Burun anchorage is good. Gélctik has now 
replaced Izmit as the chief naval base in Turkey. 

In the middle basin of the gulf, between Gélctik Burun and Dil 
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Burun, the hills are nearer the sea, wooded, and seamed with pleasant 
valleys. Squalls blowing down from the hills make the anchorages 
unsafe; the best is at Kavak Iskelesi, about 3 miles west of Kara- 
-mtrsel. There are two small piers at Kavak Iskelesi, but sandbanks 
at the end make these almost useless. Dil Burun is the tip of the 
sharply pointed delta of the Yalak river, which flows out to the west. 
The delta is fringed by a shoal bank, and. on the east encloses a 
lagoon used for fisheries. 

The western basin of the gulf, between Dil Burun and (Catal 
Burun, is formed by Topcu bay, where anchorage is good. Landing 
is possible off ‘Topcu Iskelesi at the mouth of the Sogan stream. 
The bay is bordered by a strip of plain which broadens round the 
mouth of the Kilic river to form the delta point at Catal Burun. 

West of Catal Burun the coast is formed by the northern edge of 
the mountainous Boz or Gemlik promontory, one of the land blocks 
left upstanding when the gulfs of Izmit and Gemlik foundered. 
There is no safe anchorage, but the best is at the mouth of the Arpali 
stream, just west of Yalova. Yalova has a tiny port behind the break- 
water at the mouth of the Arpali, and a pier at the village itself. 
Several other breakwaters on this stretch of coast provide landing- 
places. ‘The road which follows the southern shores of the Gulf of 
Izmit ends at Yalova, and a branch turns inland across the promon- 
tory to Orhangazi on Lake Iznik and Gemlik (class. Cius). From 
here it goes south to Bursa, and a service of motor buses and trucks 
carrying agricultural and industrial goods makes Yalova the chief 
outlet for the Bursa region. 

Boz Burun, a bold, cliffed headland, marks the end of the promon- 
tory and the entrance to the Gulf of Gemlik. Twelve miles west of 
it is the island of Imrali, a broken remnant of unsubmerged land. 
East Bay, in which stands the chief town, has the best summer 
anchorage, but West Bay, sheltered from the strong north-easterly 
winds, is safer in winter (p. 382). 

The Gulf of Gemlik lies between the Boz promontory and the 
coast range of the mainland to the south. It is surrounded by moun- 
tains except at the head, where a narrow lowland corridor leads east 
to Lake Iznik and the Sakarya valley. ‘The northern shores are 
steep, and only tracks traverse the rugged Boz promontory. There is 
anchorage south-east of Boz Burun, south of Armutli village. Gemlik, 
at the head of the gulf, is a small port and fishing-town, but the 
jetties are in bad repair. ‘The Bursa—Yalova road passes through it, 
with a branch to the fertile district round Iznik. 
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The southern shores of the Gulf of Gemlik have a strip of plain 
backed by the hills of the coast range. There is no safe anchorage, 
and the port of Mudanya (class. Myrleia) is open and offers no protec- 
tion. Formerly the port of Bursa, which lies in a fertile lowland 
behind the coast range, it has declined in importance since the rise of 
motor transport to Yalova. It is joined to Bursa by a narrow-gauge 
(1-05 m.) railway 254 miles long, and a road (photo. 20). 

Above the coast range which borders these shores the peaked 
ridge of the Kesis (Ulu) Daé (class. ‘Mysian’ Olympus, p. 131) is 
clearly visible, rising above the Bursa plain to 8,170 feet, the highest 
range in western Anatolia. 

To the west of the Gulf of Gemlik the coast range is higher and 
closer to the sea. South of it lies the coastal depression of the 
Marmara region, continuing westwards the Bursa plain as far as the 
Gonan river, and occupied by lakes Apolyont and Manyas (p. 128). 

There is anchorage in Eskel bay, where a small mole makes landing 
possible, and a short track leads to the Mudanya road. ‘To the west 
is the marshy delta of the Simav or Susurlu (class. Rhyndacus) river. 
The river, after a meandering course through the depression between 
the Manyas and Apolyont lakes, cuts a narrow gap through the 
coast range. It is navigable in winter for vessels of 5 feet draught as 
far as Karacabey, 13 miles upstream, but in summer vessels can only 
reach Vavara, 5 miles from the mouth. 

The delta stretches west to Yenikdéy, fronted by a low sandy 
shore off which there is good but exposed anchorage. Between Yeni- 
koy and Bandirma, 18 miles to the west, the steep slopes of the Kara 
Dag section of the coast range (2,500 ft.) come down to the sea, 
making the coast rocky and precipitous. There is good anchorage 
anywhere along this stretch. 

Bandirma lies on the south shore of the bay between the Kapidag 
or Erdek (class. Arctonnesus or Cyzicus) peninsula and the mainland. 
The bay is exposed to the north-east, but there is good anchorage off 
the town. ‘The port has a mole and landing-stage, but loading and 
unloading are usually carried out by lighters. Behind the town a low 
gap in the coast range gives easy access to the interior. This route is 
taken by the railway to Balikesir (Izmir—Bandirma line), and by the 
road, which branches south to Balikesir and east through Karacabey 
to Bursa. The port of Bandirma is fourth in importance in the 
Straits region; it is the outlet for the boracite mined near Susurluk 
(Susigirlik), about 40 miles to the south, as well as for the cereals, 
beans, and livestock of the Balikesir district. 





20. Mudanya, Marmara coast, from the east 





21. The Port, Marmara Island 





22. Erdek 





23. Rumeli Hisar, European coast of the Bosporus 
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West of Bandirma is the Kapidag or Erdek peninsula, triangular 
in shape, with the longest side on the north; it is a mountain block 
in line with the Boz Dag promontory north of Gemlik, the intervening 
land having sunk beneath the sea. On its low marshy isthmus, a mile 
wide, is the site of ancient Cyzicus, one of the principal Greek colonies 
of the Marmara region. The Kapi Dag mountains are over 2,620 feet 
high, seamed with fertile, well-watered valleys which are cultivated 
in their lower reaches. A track follows the coast round the peninsula. 
The coasts are steep and indented with small bights. There are many 
anchorages, of which the best is in Obus bay at the western end of 
the north coast. Erdek is a small port on the south-west coast, to the 
west of a hilly promontory which projects into Erdek bay. It has a 
pier 100 feet long and is joined by road to Bandirma, 12 miles away. 
A branch leaves this road on the isthmus and runs inland through 
Edincik to Génan, at the western end of the coastal depression. 

Off the west end of the Kapida& peninsula lie the Pasa Liman 
islands, four in number, with Marmara island 3 miles to the north of 
them. They are all broken unsubmerged remnants of the same 
range as that of the Kapi Dag. The island of Pasa Liman, largest of 
the four, is separated from the Kapida& peninsula by the mile-wide 
Rhoda channel. Pasa Liman harbour, on the north-west, is secure in 
all winds, and there are anchorages in all the bays. Avsa island, 
about the same size, has less cultivation, and the rocky shores provide 
no harbours. Ekinlik island is less than a mile north-west of Avsa. 
Its shores are cliffed and rocky, and there are no anchorages. Koyun 
island, the smallest of the four, forms the north-western shore of 
Pasa Liman bay, and is surrounded by a rocky ledge. 

Marmara island (class. Proconnesus) is the biggest island in the 
sea to which it gives its name. The northern half, with a barren, 
angular landscape, is formed of white marble, and is almost without 
soil. The southern half, with slaty or granitic rocks, is higher, but 
the valleys and lower slopes are cultivated. The quarries in the north- 
east, still worked to some extent, provided famous marble for orna- 
mental buildings throughout the neighbouring region. Cliffs and 
- tiny indentations fringe the shores, and the only sheltered anchorage 
is in Pulat (or Polad) bay on the north-east (photo. 21). 

_ Between the Pasa Liman islands and Kapidag peninsula on the 
| north and the mainland on the south is the Gulf of Erdek (photo. 
| 22), sheltered from all except south-westerly winds; there is good 
| anchorage for many vessels. ‘The head of the gulf is formed by the 
4 swampy isthmus of the Kapidag peninsula. ‘The southern shores 
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as far west as Maldere (‘Tas Ocagi) Burun are backed by the low coast 
range which separates the Manyas basin from the sea. Across the 
hills runs a motor road from Erdek, through the village of Edincik, 
to Goénan at the west end of the Manyas depression. West of Mal- 
dere Burun the Géonan (class. Aesepus) river, which collects its 
waters from the east of the Canakkale promontory into a winding 
valley through the coastal hills, has built a small delta, which extends 
into the gulf as the Tahir plain. After this interruption, the hills 
again come down to the sea in cliffs, and then die away inland to- 
wards the Kocabas valley, leaving a stretch of plain seaward. 

The Kocabas has not built a delta, but its silt has been carried 
along the coast, adding to the littoral plain and enclosing lagoons 
behind the sandy beach. ‘The river is closed by a bar, over which 
there are only a few inches of water in summer. 

Beyond the Kocabas plain the hills project seawards in a broad, 
cliffed promontory 660 feet high, enclosing Karabiga bay on its east 
side. Karabiga village stands on the west shore of the bay, which is 
fringed by a sandy beach. Though it has a small trade, chiefly in 
exports, the port is little more than an anchorage with a pier 210 feet 
long, and boats land on the beach in calm weather. Karabiga is 
joined by motor road with Biga, 10 miles up the Kocabas, and by 
coastal track with Edincik. 

West of the prominent headland of Kara Burun, the northern tip 
of the Karabiga promontory, the coast is indented with sandy bays 
between rocky points as far as the entrance to the Dardanelles. 
There is anchorage in Sah Melik bay (east of Aksas village), and 
landing is possible on the eastern shores. Farther west, Kemer bay 
provides a sheltered anchorage in the east of Gtirece bay. Kemer 
village lies to the north of the mouth of the Kemer river, which flows 
_ out through a flood plain. A cart-road joins the village to Karabiga, 
and another goes up the Kemer valley and branches south-east to 
Biga and north-west back to the coast at Sevketiye, whence it passes 
through Lapseki to Canakkale, following the shore of the Dardanelles. 


(c) The Dardanelles.1 Fanous Hill to Kumkale (fig. 10) 


The Asiatic shores of the Dardanelles are in general low, though 
cliffed in places, and backed by the hills of the Canakkale promontory. 
The coast has fewer indentations than the Bosporus, and lacks good 
natural ports. 


’ For a general description of the Dardanelles as a strait, see pp. 69-74. 
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From the low cliffs of Fanous Hill a flat plain with low shores 
fronted by a hooked sand-spit extends to Cardakova point. The 
lagoon enclosed by the spit opens to the south-west, but is too 
shallow to be of use except for small coasters. 

Between Cardakova point and the mouth of the Birgos stream the 
coast, trending south-west, is bordered by sand or shingle, and 
immediately behind it the hills rise steeply. ‘The town of Lapseki 
(class. Lampsacus) stands on a small bay sheltered from the north- 
east by Cardakova point. The Lapseki stream empties into the bay 
through unhealthy swamps south of the town; the anchorage is good, 
and there is some trade from the port. A cart-road links it along the 
coast with Canakkale, but the better road is farther inland, passing 
through Umurbey. Lapseki is also connected with Biga by a cart- 
road through the hills. 

The delta plain of the Birgos introduces a stretch of low flat coast 
between the hills. Its most prominent point is Gocuk Burun, south- 
west of the river-mouth. ‘The Birgos, never entirely dry, flows out 
to the north, and is fronted by the Birgos bank, which provides good 
anchorage. ‘he Lapseki—Canakkale cart-road crosses it by a bridge 
just over a mile inland. 

South-west of the delta the hills again reach the coast; Saltik 
Liman Burun is a white, cliffed headland with the small bay of 
Birgos Iskelesi on its north-east side. Anchorage and landing are 
possible in the bay. 

Beyond this a spur of the Canakkale highland causes the coast to 
curve round to the west past the north-facing site of ancient Abydus. 
Here Nagra (Nara) point marks the entrance to the Narrows. Rocky 
shores or low coastal hills border the channel, broken by the alluvial 
plain round the mouths of the Mousakoy and Yapildak streams, 
which dry up in summer. 

The Astatic coast of the Narrows. From Nagra point to Canakkale 
the coast trends south. The constrictions at these two points are 
caused by alluvial deposits projecting towards the European coast. 
Off Nagra point the channel is 1,860 yards wide, and at Canakkale 
1,390 yards. Low hills stand close to the coast as far as Dardan bay, 
north of Canakkale town, where they withdraw behind the plain of 
the lower Koca river. ‘There are several piers and landing-places, but 
anchorage is not good. 

Canakkale, the most important town on the Dardanelles, and the 
administrative centre of the vilayet of the same name, lies on the 
southern shore of Dardan bay on the right bank of the Koca mouth. 
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It has a small port, with four jetties, and can load 150 tons of coal per 
day. Roads are its only means of communication inland. The coast 
road continues to Erenkéy, then turns inland through Ezine to 
Bayrami¢, passing near the legendary ‘Troy’ at Hisarlik. A branch 
road from a point 3 miles south-west of Erenkéy serves Kumkale. 
A good motor-road leads from Canakkale up the Koca valley to Can, 
where it branches to Karabiga and Balikesir. 

South-west of Canakkale there are several bays. Sari Siglar bay, 
between Canakkale and Kepez point, has the best anchorage in the 
Dardanelles. Into it empties a small stream which makes a break in 
the coastal hills and forms the low plain which projects into the 
channel at Kepez point. Kepez village, on the plain east of the 
stream’s mouth, lies on the Canakkale—Erenk6y road, and is connected 
by cart-road with the Canakkale—Can road at Saraycik. 

A steep, cliffed coast stretches beyond Kepez point to the plain at 
the mouth of the Menderes river, which flows out east of Kumkale 
point. Landing is possible in several of the coves, and there is a 
pier 34 miles south of Kepez point; Erenkdy bay provides anchorage, 
and a jetty has recently been constructed opposite Erenkoy village. 

At Kumkale, the northern tip of the Menderes delta, the coastline 
swings abruptly south along the western edge of the Canakkale 
promontory and faces the Aegean Sea (fig. 11). 

Near Cape Yenisehir, about 3 miles south of Kumkale point, hills 
intervene between the sea and the Menderes valley, and reach the 
sea in cliffs which stretch south to Paleo Kastro. The coast is 
bordered by sand and rocks, and landing is difficult except on the 
sandy beach at Yenikoy. 

The Rabbit islands (Tavsan Adalari) lie from 3 to 4 miles out to 
sea, a group of four cliffed and rocky islets, fringed by shoals and 
_ reefs. There is a pier near the south-west point of Mavro, the largest 
island. 

Besike (or Koca) bay, south of Paleo Kastro, provides anchorage, 
and has several landing-places on the beaches. ‘Tracks lead north- 
east through a marshy gap in the hills to the cart-road which connects 
Kumkale and Geyikli, thence across the Menderes and a tributary to 
the Canakkale—Ezine road. 

South of Besike bay the coast forms a bight between Kum point 
and Cape Eski Istanbul. ‘The northern half, Yukyeri (or Bitytk 
Besike) bay, has sandy shores, backed by a low plain; landing is 
possible on the beach, and there is a landing-stage just north of Kum 
point; tracks lead inland through Geyikli to Ezine, which is connected 
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by motor road with Canakkale and Bayramicg. The southern half of 
the bight is cliffed and backed by hills. 

Tenedos island (Turk. Bozcaada, “Greyish Island’), which belongs 
to ‘Turkey, lies about 4 miles off Kum point. Of modest relief, its 
culminating point is a conical volcanic hill (Mount Elias), 625 feet 
high, in the north-east. With an area of 16 square miles, it has a 
population of about 6,000, mainly concentrated in the town of 
Bozcaada in the north-east. Wines and raisins, olive oil, wheat, and 
cotton are produced, and Bozcaada is a fishing-port. ‘The coast is 
irregular, but there is a good natural landing-place and anchorage on 
the south side north-west of Cape Mermer. The channel between 
Bozcaada and Kum point on the mainland is encumbered by shoals, 
rocks, and islets. ‘The port of Bozcaada, protected by a mole from 
northerly winds, can only accommodate small vessels, but larger 
vessels can anchor to the east of the mole head, where, however, they 
are exposed to north and north-east winds. 

The coast of the mainland south of the small sandhill of Cape 
Eski Istanbul (class. Alexandria-'Troas) is formed by a sandy beach, 
behind which the mountainous rim of the Canakkale promontory 
rises to 2,050 feet. ‘The ‘Tuzla river breaks through the rim, and has 
formed an alluvial plain at its mouth, fronted by a shoal bank. South 
of the river the hills reach the sea in cliffs which continue, except for 
a short stretch of plain round the mouth of a coastal stream, as far 
as the high, bold headland of Cape Baba at the entrance to Miiselim 
channel leading to the Gulf of Edremit (p. 79). 

There are no settlements of any size on this stretch of coast south 
of Cape Eski Istanbul, and the only means of communication is the 
cart-road from Geyikli, which crosses the ‘Tuzla river by a bridge 
about 14 miles from the mouth and at Gilpinar turns south-east to 
the north shore of the Gulf of Edremit. 


2. BLacK SEA COAST OF EUROPEAN TURKEY: AYASTAFANOS 
TO Care RUMELI (fig. 8) 


The Black Sea coast of European 'Turkey is in general exposed, 
dangerous, and inaccessible, cliffed almost throughout its length, and 
fronted by rocks. ‘The interior is equally uninviting, for the coast is 
backed by the long wooded range of the Istranca Dag, which, in the 
Catalca promontory in the south-east, becomes a plateau much broken 
by parallel valleys. ‘The crest of the range, which reaches its greatest 
height in the Mahya Dag near Demirkéy (2,870 ft.), is never more than 
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about 20 miles from the Black Sea coast, and there are no natural 
routeways across it. It offers few resources, for population is sparse 
and cultivation limited to the valleys, and it effectively separates the 
coast from the broad plain of the Ergene river in the centre of 
European Turkey. 

The frontier with Bulgaria, following the Rezvaya river, reaches the 
coast at the village of Ayastafanos on the right bank. From Cape 
Ayastafanos, south of the cove in which the village lies, to Cape 
Koru (Igneada Burun) the coast is cliffed except where gullies reach 
the sea. Cape Koru is a small promontory projecting southwards. 
_ Between it and the mainland is the bay in which stands the village of 
Igneada, one of the few points where landing is possible. ‘The 
anchorage is not good, for the bay is encumbered with rocks and 
reefs and is subject to sudden shifts of wind. ‘There is a small quay 
at Iéneada, and the village is connected by a road through Demirkéy 
and over the Istranca Dag with the Kirklareli-Silivri road. ‘The 
port records a very small export trade. 

South of Igneada the coast, backed by hills, is alternately cliffed 
and broken by valleys with swampy patches at their mouths. Serve 
Burun, projecting eastward, provides shelter from northerly winds, 
but anchorage is impossible because the bottom is rocky. 

Midye (class. Salmydessus), to the south of Serve Burun, stands on 
the cliff between two valleys, and is joined by road over the Istranca 
Dag with Saray on the Kirklareli—Silivri road. ‘The creek south of the 
village gives anchorage sheltered from the north to very small vessels, 
which carry a little export trade. 

From Midye almost to the end of the Catalca promontory the smooth 
outline of the coast is unbroken save for the high rocky point of Cape 
Malatra and the broad cliffed headland of Kara Burun. Short 
streams from the north-east slopes of the Istranca Dag make insigni- 
ficant breaks in the cliffs; Podima is the only coastal settlement, and 
only rough tracks lead through the wooded or scrub-covered hills. 
Beyond Podima the cliffs die out and the hills are lower until the 
Terkos Deresi breaks through, carrying the drainage of the Istranca 
river and of Lake Terkos, into which it empties. The lake, ponded 
back behind the high coast, collects the water of several smaller 
valleys besides that of the Istranca, and is a source of water for Istan- 
bul. At the east end a road leads inland from Kara Burun past 
. Terkos village and then divides, the eastern branch going direct to 
| Istanbul and the western branch by way of the Catalca road. 
Between Kara Burun and Kilyos village the coast, backed by hills, 
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is a Straight sandy beach fronted by a sandbank which makes landing 
dangerous. ‘The watershed ridge is barely 2 miles inland, and there 
are no routes inland other than paths through the Belgrade forest 
(Belgrat Ormani) which covers the plateau behind Istanbul. 

At Kilyos begins a series of rocky points and small coves which 
extend to Cape Rumeli, 34 miles to the east at the entrance to the 
Bosporus. ‘There is good landing in these coves, and the one be- 
tween Kilyos point and the mouth of the Domuz stream is of great 
strategic importance, for Kilyos is connected by road through 
Sariyer on the Bosporus with Istanbul. A cart-track from Kilyos 
runs to Cape Rumeli, keeping a short distance inland, thence along 
the shores of the Bosporus to Sariyer (fig. 9, p. 50). 


3. Coast oF EUROPEAN TURKEY: 'THE STRAITS 


(a) The Bosporus. Cape Rumeli to Yesilkéy Point (fig. 9) 


The European shores of the Bosporus are more deeply indented 
than those of the Asiatic side. All the tributary valleys are drowned 
at their lower ends, and one of them, the Golden Horn (Turk. Halig), 
is the setting for Istanbul, Turkey’s most important port and a 
former world capital. ‘The many bays along the Bosporus shores 
provide the additional quays for lack of which the function of Istanbul 
itself as a modern port has been so restricted. 

Cape Rumeli, where the Bosporus opens to the Black Sea, is a 
rocky promontory. ‘To the south-west, cliffs extend to Rumelikavagi, 
a small village at the mouth of a valley which breaks through the 
cliffs. Beyond the cliffs round Telli point the adjacent villages of 
Yeni Mahalle and Sariyer lie in a bight into which the Gul stream 
empties. ‘There are quays at both villages, and motor roads connect 
with Kilyos on the Black Sea coast, with Arnavutkéy and Istanbul. 

South of Mazar Burun, the southern limit of the bight, is Biiytik- 
dere bay, which, sheltered from all winds, provides the best anchorage 
in the Bosporus. ‘The village of Biiyiik Dere lies along the hill slopes 
of the northern shore, on the Sariyer—Istanbul road. At the head of 
the bay the valley of the Biiytik Dere provides a route through the 
hills to K6miircti in the Belgrade forest. here is a seaplane base 
in the bay, established by the Aero-Espresso Italiana but now the 
property of the Turkish State. 

Beyond Biiyitik Dere bay the coastline juts south-eastwards, and the 
village of Yenikéy stands on the point which projects towards Beykoz 
and Incir bays on the Asiatic shore. In this stretch of coast, steep but 





24. The Bosporus 





25. The Golden Horn and Istanbul from Eyiib 














26. The Galata Bridge over the Golden Horn, looking south to Istanbul 





27. Santa Sofia and the Bosporus from the Sultan Ahmet Mosque 
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not clifted, ‘l'arabya bay is a small but sheltered anchorage, and about 
its quays are grouped a number of summer residences. 

The village of Yenikéy straggles round the point into Istinye bay, 
the drowned estuary of a tributary stream, which is sheltered from all 
winds. In the bay is a floating-dock with a capacity of 8,500 tons, 
controlled by the Turkish Ministry of Communications. 

Farther south, Bebek bay opens between the old fort of Rumeli 
Hisar (photos. 1, 23, 24) and Arnavut point. Though it is sheltered 
from the main current, it is obstructed by a spit extending from 
Arnavut point. From Arnavutkéy, on the south side of the point, a 
continuous line of quays extends through Kuru Cesme to Galata at the 
northern entrance-point of the Golden Horn. Off Kuru Cesme, in the 
shelter of the Kuru bank, unloading can take place in all weathers, 
and from the many warehouses lorries carry the goods to Istanbul. 
Between Bebek and Besiktas there are ten coal depots, English, 
Turkish, and Russian. 

With Besiktas the suburbs of Istanbul begin. Galata, at the 
entrance to the Golden Horn, is the centre of commerce and shipping. 
Behind it the narrow streets of Beyoglu climb the slopes of the 
plateau. ‘wo bridges cross the Golden Horn to Istanbul, built on 
the promontory which projects into the Bosporus opposite Uskiidar 
(photos. 25, 26). 

The port of Istanbul extends round the promontory to Yesilkéy 
point, where the village of Yesilkéy stands above the red cliffs. ‘There 
is good anchorage between Ahirkapu point and Yesilkdy point, but 
it is exposed to southerly and westerly winds. Sailing-vessels, waiting 
to enter the Bosporus, usuaily seek the shelter of the city walls towards 
the east of this stretch. Istanbul is linked by railway with Edirne, and 
so with the European railways. ‘The line follows the shore to Kii¢tik 
Cekmece, serving the quays of the outer port, then turns inland to 
Catalca. Roads radiate from the city and its suburbs, but only two 
lie near the coast. One goes north to Istinye and Biyuk Dere and 
the other west to Yesilkéy. 


(6) Sea of Marmara. Yesilk6y Point to Eski Fener Burun (fig. 8) 


The European coast of the Sea of Marmara, in general low, with 

_ stretches of cliff and sandy beach, forms two bights, in each of which 

is a small port (Silivri and Tekirdag). Inland lies the central plain, 

drained to the west by the Ergene river, and flanked in the south-west 

by the Tekir Dag which continues into the Gelibolu (Gallipol1) 
A 774 F 
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peninsula. ‘The Ergene lowland is the natural line of approach to the 
Catalca promontory and Istanbul from the west, and the main road 
from Edirne skirts the shore of the Silivri bight, with the railway a 
few miles inland. 

From Yesilkéy point the coast trends west to Mandatas Burun, 
cliffed except near Ambarli village, where a stream from the Catalca 
plateau reaches the sea, and to the east of Ambarli, where a low 
sandy isthmus bars entrance to the lagoon of Ktictk Cekmece. The 
Istanbul—Edirne road crosses the isthmus with a stone bridge over the 
channel by which the lagoon empties to the sea. The railway turns 
inland along the east side of the lagoon, and crosses the ‘Tas Dere by 
a bridge near the point where it flows into the lagoon. 

West of Mandatas Burun, Buryiik Cekmece bay has good anchorage 
except in strong south-westerly winds. ‘The eastern and western 
shores have low cliffs, but the head of the bay is formed by a sandy 
isthmus broken by a channel connecting the Biryiik Cekmece lagoon 
with the sea. Biiyiik Cekmece village lies to the east of the channel, on 
the Istanbul—-Edirne road, which crosses by four bridges and sends 
a branch on the west side of the lagoon to Catalca. The lagoon, shal- 
lower and smaller than that of Ktictik Cekmece, is filled at its north 
end with reedy swamps, through which the Kara Su and Kouk Dere 
drain the Catalca valley. By raising the level of the lagoon by the 
sluices at the isthmus bridges, the Kara Su valley can be flooded as an 
additional defence in front of the Catalca lines. The railway from 
Istanbul crosses the Sazli tributary of the Kara Su by a bridge about 
4 miles above the head of the lagoon. 

Between Baba Burun, the western limit of Biiyik Cekmece bay, 
and Eregli lies the Silivri bight, with low sandy shores interrupted by 
a few cliffs. Rising gradually to the interior is the treeless steppe of 
the central plain of European Turkey with its patchy cultivation. 
Several streams, of which the longer ones are towards the west, flow 
into the bight. They are the first of a long series of streams from the 
Istranca highland, most of which feed the Ergene. Silivri (class. Selym- 
bria) is built on the east side of a small bay about half-way round the 
bight. Behind it a long spur from the plateau reaches the coast and 
forms conspicuous cliffs on the east of the town. The Istanbul- 
Edirne road, following the shore of the bight, passes through Silivri 
and 7 miles to the west turns inland to Corlu, where it links with the 
railway. An unmetalled road leads north-west across the plateau to 
Saray, and then across the Istranca Dag to Midye, connecting at Saray 
with the motor road through Kirklareli to Edirne. Silivri now 
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records little trade, and since the bay, sheltered only from the north, 
is shallow, a longer pier than the present dilapidated one would be 
necessary before any but very small craft could come alongside. 

Eregli bay, at the west end of the bight, is protected by a small 
peninsula which juts out to the south of it, and is a convenient 
anchorage except during east winds. From Eregli village (class. 
Perinthus, Heraclea), on the north slopes of the peninsula, a cart- 
road goes to Corlu, 15 miles inland, meeting the Silivri-Edirne road 
about 4 miles east of Corlu. 

West of Eregli bay the coast trends west for a short stretch to 
Karinca Burun, with low but steep hills rising behind a sandy beach 
fronted by rock. Between Karinca Burun and Koca Burun is the 
second bight, in which stands the port of Tekirdag (formerly Rodo- 
sto, class. Rhaedestus), the second port of European Turkey. Low 
cliffs, broken by many valleys, extend to ‘Tekirdag, and there is good 
anchorage in this part of the bight. Tekirdag is built on the slopes in 
the north-west corner of the bight. There is anchorage for many 
vessels of all sizes, but no shelter except from the north. Motor roads 
lead north to Biiyiik Karistiran on the Istanbul—Edirne road, west 
across the Tekir Dag to Kesan on the Edirne—Gelibolu road, and 
south-west along the coast to Sarkéy. The nearest railway station is 
Muratli, 15 miles to the north, on the road to Biiytik Karistiran. 
Beyond ‘Tekirdag the western shores of the bight are low, and occa- 
sionally cliffed, but higher near Koca Burun. 

From Koca Burun the coastline trends south-west, backed by the 
Tekir Dag, to Eski Fener Burun, at the entrance to the Dardanelles. 
There are a few high cliffs, but in general the mountain spurs reach 
the sea as bluff headlands, separated by ravines normally dry, but 
liable to become torrents after summer thunderstorms. At their 

mouths the flood-streams have deposited belts of sand and stones. 
Villages stand on small alluvial plains which are cultivated, but tend to 
flood in summer. Communications are bad—only tracks and paths 
cross the Tekir Dag from the ‘Tekirdag—Sark6y coast-road to the 
Tekirdag—Kesan road. There is anchorage off Hosgér and off Ince 
Burun. Miirefte, a large village on the small plain of the Sterna Dere, 
has the best anchorage on this part of the coast, and carries on a little 
trade. Sark6dy, 9 miles to the south-west, is another small port, and 
stands where several converging streams have built a stretch of coastal 
plain at the foot of the hills. The Tekirda& motor road ends here, and 
| a cart-road continues down the coast to meet the Kesan—Gelibolu 
| road 3} miles from Gelibolu. A branch road from Sarkéy goes inland, 
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meeting the ‘Tekirdag—Kesan road at Malkara. (For the coasts of the 
Gelibolu peninsula beyond the Bolayir isthmus see below, pp. 72-4.) 


4. AEGEAN Coast OF EUROPEAN ‘TURKEY: GULF OF MUARIZ 
(Saroz), Port Baka TO ENez (fig. 11) 


Fast of Port Bakla on the Bolayir isthmus the hills die out beneath 
the alluvium of the Kavak river plain, and the low coast is backed by 
small lagoons. ‘The river is navigable for boats as far as Kavak village, 
2% miles upstream; just above this point the Kesan—Gelibolu road 
crosses it by a bridge south of which a cart-road branches east to 
Sark6y on the Marmara coast. Four miles north of the Kavak mouth 
the coastline turns west, and the Koru Dag approaches the sea. The 
Kesan—Gelibolu road turns inland across the hills at Koca Cesme 
village, with a cart-road continuing along the shore. 

West of Koca Cesme there is a pier at Bostan Burun, and the three 
Saroz islands lie to the south. Beyond Bostan Burun wooded hills rise 
from the coast to the Koru mountains in the interior. South of Kara- 
cali village there is a sand and shingle beach suitable for landing, and 
a track follows the coast to Koca Cesme. Another beach 43 miles 
farther west is linked by a cart-track up the narrow valley behind it 
with Muariz, whence a track north-east over the hills joins the Kesan— 
Gelibolu road. Cape Ibrice (or Ibrik Baba), 10 miles from Bostan 
Burun, is the most prominent point on the northern shores of the 
gulf. ‘The small bay of Ibrice north-east of it has a sandy beach at its 
head which makes a good landing-place. ‘The village, linked by track 
through Mecidiye with Kesan and Koca Cesme, carries on a little 
trade. 

From Ibrice the coastline trends west to Cape Gremea, the northern 
entrance-point of the gulf. Several streams break through the hills 
and have built small plains at their mouths. Sandy beaches enclosing 
salt lagoons alternate with bluff hill slopes, but there are no settlements 
or tracks on the coast. 

Beyond the low yellow cliffs of Cape Gremea the coastline turns 
north to the Meric¢ delta, bordered by a shoal bank. The frontier with 
Greece follows the southern outlet of the Meri¢ between Enez and 
Lake Dirana. The town of Enez stands on the flat marshy delta-plain 
between Lake Dirana and Lake Dalyan, 24 miles inland. It is the 
port for Edirne, but its only communications apart from the Meric, 
navigable for flat-bottomed boats to Edirne, 70 miles upstream, is a 
cart-road along the north-west edge of the Koru Dag to Kesan, whence 
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motor roads lead north through Uzunképrii to Edirne, east to Tekir- 
dag, and south to Gelibolu. There is a beach suitable for landing 
2 miles south-west of Enez and a track leads to the town. 


5. [HE DARDANELLES AND THE GELIBOLU (GALLIPOLI) PENINSULA 


The topography of the Dardanelles and the Gelibolu peninsula 
requires separate description, in view of the configuration of the dis- 
trict, and its historical and military interest. The Asiatic bank of the 
Dardanelles is described in detail as part of the coast of Asia Minor 
(pp. 59-62), and both coasts of the peninsula are separated from those 
of European Turkey, and described together below. 


(a) The Dardanelles (Canakkale-bogazt) (fig. 10) 


The Dardanelles (35 miles long) consists of four principal sections 
of different physical configuration. 

(1) From Cape Karabiga, west of Marmara island (p. 57), the 
Asiatic coast converges westward with that of the Tekirdag high- 
land (p. 67) which sinks gently into the isthmus of the peninsula, 
where are the sites of ancient Cardia and Lysimachia and the modern 
‘lines’ of Bolayir (Bulair). 

(2) From Gelibolu (Gallipoli) town, and Cardakova to Kilye bay 
and Nagra (Nara) point, the strait lies from north-east to south-west, 
and is uniformly from 2 to 3 miles wide, with low hills and cliffs inter- 
rupted by short valleys with alluvial or shingle beaches. It is reduced 
to about 2,400—2,200 yards opposite Abydus and Nagra points. 

(3) ‘The Narrows between Nagra point and Kilidtilbahir (1,390 yds.) 
are a gorge cut from north to south along the east margin of the 
peninsula, with high plateau on the west at Kilidtilbahir, but on the 
east the wide valley of the Koca Dere, and north of it only low hills as 
far as Nagra point (fig. 12). ‘There is, however, high ground between 
the Koca and Kepez valleys about Bairak 'Tepe (1,460 ft.), 4 miles 
inland. The contrast between the two coasts in this section is great. 

(4) From Kilidiilbahir to Seddtilbahir (C. Greco) the strait widens 
from 1,390 yards to about 5 miles opposite Erenkéy; then narrows to 
24 miles between Seddiilbahir and Kumkale, where it opens to the 
Aegean Sea (fig. 13). Here the high ground about Besik Tepe (1,335 ft.) 
is considerably loftier than Acibaba (718 ft.) in the peninsula, but the 
coast plain and delta of the Menderes river, east of Kumkale, 1s 
dominated by the seaward slope and low cliffs of Agibaba. In general, 
the coast of the peninsula is here fairly steep, with a few deep valleys; 
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the Asiatic coast forms a wide bay between Kepez and Kumkale 
points, backed by the alluvial plains except around Erenkéy where 
high ground approaches the coast. ‘This Aegean-ward section of the 
Straits is the submerged valley of which the Koca, Kalabakli, and 
Menderes are tributaries; it has cut back through the Narrows, and 
annexed the whole drainage system of the Marmara: in antiquity it 
was always regarded as a river, and its surface water is almost sweet, 
though there is a salt Aegean undercurrent, and a surface backwater 
nearly as far upstream as the Narrows. 

The utility of the Narrows as a crossing-place is greatly enhanced 
by its easy approaches from the Asiatic side, and from the Bolayir 
isthmus by the upper Koca (Kurtumus) and Yalova valleys. 


(b) The Gelibolu Peninsula (fig. 10) 


The Gelibolu peninsula is a plateau of soft marls and sandstones 
deeply dissected by numerous streams. It is 47 miles long from the 
Bolayir isthmus to the south-western extremity at Cape Helles (Ilyas 
Burun), 12 miles at broadest, from Buyiik Kemikli point, and 3 miles 
across the isthmus. All the largest rivers, except the Coca (Kurtumus), 
drain to the Dardanelles. ‘The landscape is small-featured and hilly, 
with small pine-woods, some oaks, and patches of scrub on the high 
ground, but the larger valleys are steep-sided, with flat, alluvial 
bottoms, and are often marshy. ‘lhe peninsula consists of two rather 
different uplands, north and south of the trough which connects Kilye 
bay on the Dardanelles with the Asmak Dere south of Kaba Tepe on 
the Aegean coast. 

In the northern section the watershed trends north-east to south- 
west and directly overlooks the Aegean coast from Yildiz bay to 
Biiryik Kemikli point. The crest, never more than a mile from the 
shore, rises to 1,398 feet north-west of 'Tayfur, and at several points 
- is over 1,000 feet. ‘The coast is almost all cliff, with narrow ravines. 
But at Ece bay the Koca or Kurtumus Dere drains a considerable 
inland basin, and the watershed (only 180 ft. above sea-level) is near 
Selvili (Seyitli) village, close to the headwaters of the Yalova Dere 
(Akbas), which drains to the Dardanelles. Between the principal 
streams which reach the Dardanelles—Cumali (Karakova), Ulgar, 
Yalova, Bogali, and Kilye—spurs and detached portions of the upland 
overlook the coast with heights of 800—-1,150 feet inland. Butyiik 
Yakacik Tepe, between the Ulgar and Yalova valleys, reaches 830 feet 
less than a mile from the coast; Sancak 'Tepe, south of Cumali village, 
is goo feet high 14 miles inland. The principal track of the interior 
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keeps near the main watershed of this northern section, climbing from 
Bolayir to Yenik6éy, then by Findikli and Tayfur. Near Seyitli village 
it branches north down the Koca (Kurtumus) valley to Ece bay and 
south down the upper Yalova to Eceabat (Maydos). West of the 
Yalova and Koca (Kurtumus) the western spurs of the upland enclose 
the Anafarta plain, the centre of which is marsh and winter-lagoon 
(Tuzla Gol). Open beaches fringe it seaward between Biyiik Kemikli 
and Kuictik Kemikli points and thence southwards to Ari Burun north 
of Anzac cove, where the foothills of the Sari Bahir ridge (1,000 ft.) 
reach the coast. 

South of the Kilye-Asmak depression (watershed under 150 ft.) is a 
similar but lower and more dissected upland, with the watershed 
midway between the coasts. There are two main heights: (a) the 
Kilidtlbahir- plateau with a rugged eastern bluff (nearly 500 ft.) com- 
manding the Narrows, and a steep escarpment to the north and west 
above the Asmak and Kum valleys. The two streams traverse open 
coastal plains south of Kaba Tepe, and low cliffs form the coast. The 
Kilidtilbahir plateau is deeply furrowed by the Havuzlar (Jambaz) 
stream, which reaches the Dardanelles opposite Kepez point, and is 
divided by the Soganli Dere from a similar plateau to the south-west. 
(5) This second plateau rises to 718 feet in the prominent landmark of 
Acibaba, and then slopes gently south-westward to Cape Helles 
(Ilyas Burun) and Cape Teke. It is drained to the Dardanelles by the 
Kirte and Kanli and several smaller streams. Both coasts are steep, 
with low cliffs, and blunt promontories at Sari Tepe and Karakol 
Burun. 


(c) Coasts of the Peninsula 


Corresponding with this general conformation, the coasts of the 
peninsula, in detail, are as follows: 


(1) Dardanelles Coast. Eski Fener Burun to Cape Teke (fig. 10) 


The coast between the rocky point of Eski Fener Burun at the 
entrance to the Dardanelles, and the blunt promontory on which 
Gelibolu town is built, forms the small bay of Bagcesme. The 
anchorage is exposed to north-east winds, but landing is possible on 
the sandy beach in the north-west corner of the bay, with access to the 
Kesan—Gelibolu motor road which skirts the coast at this point. 

To the south-west is Gelibolu bay, separated from Bagcesme bay 
by the Gelibolu headland. ‘The shores are formed by low cliffs except 
where small beaches mark the mouths of ravines. A spur from the 
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hills projects as a rocky point, dividing the bay into two halves. 
Gelibolu is a minor port, mainly handling exports. On the south side 
of the town there are two small cambers, of which the outer, larger one 
is used by coasting-craft. The bay, sheltered from all winds except 
from the south and east, is a good anchorage. The motor road from 
Kesan passes through the town to Cumali, 10 miles farther south- 
west. 

The low point of Galata Burun, at the south-west end of the bay, 
is backed by the alluvial plain at the mouth of the Kuslu and Buyiik 
streams. Beyond it, the coast as far as Karakova Burun, at the mouth 
of the Cumali stream, is a sandy beach backed by the hills on which 
stand the villages of Galata and Bayirkoy. ‘The wide valley of the 
Cumali is followed by a cart-road from Cumali village to Tayfur near 
the watershed of the peninsula. 

From the sandy point of Karakova Burun to Uzun Burun at the 
mouth of the Ulgar Dere the coast is backed by a ridge which reaches 
1,000 feet. Inci bay, to the south of Karakova Burun, hasalow eastern 
shore on the edge of the Cumali plain, and a high western shore where 
the north-east end of the ridge comes down to the beach. ‘The 
anchorage in the bay is sheltered from north-east winds, and a track 
from the head of the bay leads up the west side of the Cumali valley 
to the Gelibolu road, which is continued by acart-road up a right-bank 
tributary of the Cumali to Ulgar Dere village. A track follows the 
shore from Inci bay to Uzun Burun, where it turns up the Ulgar 
Dere valley to the village. 

There is a small alluvial plain at the mouth of the Ulgar Dere, 
but to the south-west a succession of hills and ridges rise above the 
sandy bights which form the coast as far as Akbas bay at the mouth 
of the Yalova stream. ‘The coast track from the west of the Ulgar 
Dere turns up the Yalova valley to join the cart-road from Cumali 
at Yalik Abat. 

Akbas bay, three-quarters of a mile broad, is bounded on the south- 
west by Sestos point, where the hills on the west of the Yalova valley 
reach the sea. The bay is encumbered with wrecks and consequently 
unsafe as an anchorage. 

From Sestos point to Bogali Kalesi hills rise sharply from a coast 
| made inaccessible by a rocky flat. Bogali Kalesi, an old fort on the 
| plain at the mouth of the Bogali stream, marks the entrance to the 
_ Narrows, which extend to Kilidiilbahir opposite Canakkale. 

_ West of the Bogali valley a long ridge from the north-west comes 
down to the sea in cliffs. "To the south another ridge, trending roughly 
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east-north-east, projects slightly in cliffs, enclosing Kilye bay in the 
angle so formed. At the head of the bay the Kilye plain opens a route- 
way westward across the peninsula to Kaba Tepe on the Aegean 
coast. ‘The cart-road continuing the Gelibolu road through Yalik 
Abat (Yalova village) skirts the western shore of the bay on its way to 
Eceabat (Maydos), three-quarters of a mile farther south. A branch 
goes west to Kaba Tepe. Kilye bay is subject to squalls, and the 
anchorage is not much used, but there is a wooden pier available for 
steamboats south of the stream which drains the Kilye plain. 

The west coast of the Narrows trends south-south-east. The 
northern half is backed by a valley plain which leads west across 
the peninsula to the Asmak valley. The town of Eceabat or Acaabad 
(formerly Maydos, class. Madytus) stands on a low cliff where the 
plain reaches the sea. The offshore anchorage, sheltered from the 
south-west but exposed to the north, is not good because of variable 
currents, but there is a harbour for boats and lighters with a new 
semicircular breakwater on the north side. A similar breakwater to 
be constructed on the south side was not completed in 1940. The 
cart-road from Cumali passes through the town and continues down 
the coast to Seddiilbahir, at the south-west end of the Dardanelles. 
Another cart-road leaves it south of Eceabat and runs down the 
middle of the peninsula to Seddiilbahir. 

South of the Eceabat plain, hills rise abruptly from the sea to about 
650 feet. The village of Kilidtilbahir with its old fort overlooks the 
south entrance to the Narrows; it has a small boat camber (photo. 28). 

Beyond Kilidtilbahir the coastline trends south-west. ‘The shores 
are steep and barren, and a few valleys open from the hills. There is 
anchorage off the mouth of the Soganli Dere and it is possible to land 
at the ruined pier. At Eski Hisarlik the steep coast ends, and Morto 
bay, between the latter point and Seddtlbahir, has a low sandy 
shore. It is possible to land on the beach immediately north-west of 
Eski Hisarlik (‘S’ beach),' and the cart-road from Eceabat joins one 
from Kirte less than half a mile from the head of the bay, whence it 
leads to Seddiilbahir. Beyond Morto bay the Gelibolu peninsula 
ends in Cape Greco, Cape Helles (or Ilyas Burun), and Cape Teke 
(photo. 29). Seddiilbahir fort stands on Cape Greco, and there is a 
rough jetty protected by a mole. It is possible to land on the beach 
immediately west of the village (“V’ beach). There is another beach 
suitable for landing just south of Cape Teke (“W’ beach). 


’ The names and letters of the Gelibolu beaches refer to the operations of the 
War of 1914-18. 





28. Entrance to the Narrows at Kilidiilbahir 





29. Cape Helles 
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31. Izmir port and harbour from the south-west 
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(ii) Aegean Coast of the Peninsula. Cape 'Teke to Port Bakla 


This section comprises the western shores of the Gelibolu peninsula, 
and includes the island of Imroz (Imbros) which belongs to Turkey. 

‘The western shores of the Gelibolu peninsula, higher than those 
on the Dardanelles side, are steep and inaccessible except for short 
beaches at the mouths of the few streams which drain to this coast. 

From Cape Teke to Kaba Tepe the coast is backed by hills and has 

cliffs in the south. The only opening of any size is at the mouth of 
the Asmak Dere, from which a track leads across the peninsula to 
Eceabat. Landing is possible at three places in the south where sandy 
beaches front the cliffs ((X’ beach, Gully beach, and ‘Y’ beach); the 
middle beach (Gully beach) lies at the mouth of a ravine which leads 
north-east to Kirte. 
_ Between Kaba ‘Tepe and Kiicitik Kemikli point the coast is sandy, 
backed in the south by the end of the Sari Bahir ridge, which at Ari 
Burun gives place to the Anafarta plain. Landing is possible any- 
where on the beaches, which in the south (e.g. Anzac cove) are backed 
by the scrub-covered ravine-furrowed slopes of the Sari Bahir ridge, 
and in the north (‘B’ and ‘C’ beaches) by sandhills behind which 
stretches the dead flat, partly cultivated or scrub-covered Anafarta 
plain. A track leads inland up the middle of the- peninsula, giving 
access to all the tracks up the valleys on the Dardanelles side. 

Anafarta bay, between Kiictik Kemikli point and Biiyik Kemikli 
point, is a good summer anchorage, sheltered from all but westerly 
winds. ‘The northern and southern shores have low cliffs, but the 
head of the bay is low and sandy, separated by a narrow neck of sand 
from the shallow salt lagoon of Lake Tuzla. There are three small 
coves on the north shore of the bay where it is possible to land (‘A’ 
_ beach); and a track goes inland to meet the one from the south of 
— Kiictk Kemikli point. 

The Gulf of Muariz (Saroz), 17 miles wide at the entrance, 
extends for 31 miles between the Gelibolu peninsula north-east 
_ of Biiyik Kemikli point and Turkish Thrace. It is enclosed by 
| the Gelibolu hills on the south and the Koru Dag on the north, 
| but the head of the gulf is low and leads to the Kavak river plain 
| between the Koru and Tekir Dag (p. 68). From Biyiik Kemikli 
i point to Yildiz bay, at the narrowest part of the peninsula, the coast 
) is shut in by a great ridge 1,000-1,300 feet high, broken only in Ece 
i bay. Anchorage is possible in the bay, which is commanded by heights 
t of 584 and 532 fect to the east and west. A cart-road across the plain 
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of the Koca (or Kurtumus) Dere leads inland to Tursun village and 
then turns north-east behind the coastal ridge, through Tayfur and 
Yenikéy, to join the Kesan—Gelibolu road 6 miles north-east of 
Gelibolu. 

Yildiz bay is surrounded by cliffs, and the approach is difficult 
because of shoals. A line of earthworks, the ‘Bulair lines’, constructed 
by the English and French in 1853, starts from the head of the bay and 
crosses the narrowest part of the peninsula. 

Broken cliffs continue as far as Bakla Burun. Port Bakla, on the 
east side of Bakla Burun, though encumbered with rocks and shoals, 
provides anchorage for small vessels. A track leads to the Gelibolu 
road, 14 miles inland. 

Imroz (Gk. Imbros) island lies west of the Gelibolu peninsula. 
Cape Kefalo, its most easterly point, is 104 miles north-west of Cape 
Teke and 154 miles south-west of Biiyik Kemikli point. It has an 
area of almost 100 square miles, and is composed mainly of volcanic 
rocks, with the central region of rocky domes and pinnacles rising to 
1,959 feet at Mount Elias. ‘The population, mainly Greek, numbers 
6,762. Cultivation includes cereals, olives, and fruit, and there is a 
carpet-making industry. The north coast, indented with tiny bights, 
is everywhere steep, and affords no anchorage. On the north-east 
coast there is anchorage during southerly winds and fine weather in 
Kusu bay, which has a pier on the north shore. Kefalo bay, sheltered 
from the south by Cape Kefalo, in the south-east corner of the island, 
has good anchorage except during bad weather from the north. The 
head of the bay is sandy and backed by sandhills, while the eastern 
and western sides are high. It is possible to land in Oruba cove on the 
west side. ‘The south coast of theisland is asuccession of cliffed points 
and sandy beaches. There is anchorage off Cape Alikli in the east and 
Pirgos in the west; the latter village has a pier to the east of Pirgos 
point, but small vessels usually unload on the beach west of the point. 
There is another anchorage east of Avlaka point, the most westerly 
point of the island. 


THE AEGEAN COAST 


STRUCTURE has imparted to the Aegean coast of ‘Turkey a significance 
which affects many aspects of the geography of the country. Against 
the crystalline plateau blocks, fractured along east-west lines, newer 
rocks have been folded in the west and volcanic rocks intruded. Much 
of the region has been submerged, so that the intricate pattern of 
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the coast is the result of its complex geological history. Behind a 
fringe of islands which extends from Mytilene in the north to Rhodes 
in the south, the coastline winds in and out among bays, gulfs, and 
oddly shaped peninsulas. Ruptures have affected the middle region 
more than the extremities, the great troughs of the Gediz, Kiictik 
Menderes, and Biiytik Menderes being filled with fertile alluvium 
and having easy access inland, while the northern and southern 
sections of the coast are backed by highland blocks, difficult and ill- 
explored. ‘The approaches to the valley routes are flanked by the 
peninsulas and islands off them. From ancient times these have 
attracted traders, plying from Egypt and Syria to Europe and the 
Black Sea. In general, the channels are deep enough for modern vessels, 
though the principal islands are in the possession of other Powers. 

Physical advantages have thus attracted a dense population to the 
central part of this coast, where Izmir is ‘Turkey’s second greatest 
port; and the new Republic has acknowledged its strategic importance 
by developing its communications. 

The coastline between the Gulf of Edremit in the north and the 
mouth of the Dalaman river in the south measures about 850 miles, 
though the latitudinal distance between them is barely 200 miles. 
There is a wealth of natural harbours, though many are useless except 
as refuges, because they are isolated from the interior. Some are 
exposed to winds from the sea, and to the fierce squalls blowing down 
from the mountains which are a feature of this coast. Winds indeed 
have a greater influence than tides on the water-level. At Izmir, and 
generally in the southern part of the coast, the level rises with south 
and west winds, falls with those from the north and east, the differ- 
ence being sometimes as much as 3 feet. ‘The direction of inshore 
currents varies in the same way according to the winds. 

The chief rivers, whose valleys invite penetration inland, are 
rapidly silting up the gulfs. ‘The Gediz formerly entered the Gulf of 
Izmir near Kakola Burun, but when its silt threatened to block the 
approach to the port a new channel was cut in 1886, taking the water 
out into Sakiz bay farther west. In classical times the Kitictk 
Menderes entered the sea at Selcuk (Ayasoluk), where are the ruins 
of the port of Ephesus, now 6 miles inland. The Btyiik Menderes 
has so built out its delta plain that the ancient port of Miletus is 
now 5 miles from the shore, and Lake Bafa (also called Denizli 
Liman—‘sea-water harbour’) was so recently an arm of the sea that 
its water is still rather salt, though separated from the coast by 10 
miles of alluvium. 
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Gulf of Edremit (fig. 14) 

Starting in the north, where the Aegean coast is buttressed by the 
Canakkale (class. 'Troad) promontory, the Gulf of Edremit extends 
eastward, limited on the south by the Ayvalik promontory and the 
adjacent islands. The northern shore is steep and straight save for 
the short headlands at Stirtice, Kadirga, and Kara points. West 
of the low gap near the village of Bayram, the site of the ancient 
port of Assos, a dike of serpentine prevents access to the interior, 
and the foreshore track from Akcay (or Ilica) at the head of the gulf 
turns inland both at Bayram and Kiictik Kuyu to the Tuzla valley 
and Ayvacik. East of the gap the coast is the steep frontage of the 
Kaz Dag (class. M. Ida); landing is possible at Bayram and Kiictk 
Kuyu, but there are only rough tracks into the interior, and one of 
them, from Altinoluk, crosses the Kaz Dag east of the summit 
and descends to Bayramic, the route probably used by Xerxes’ army 
in 480 B.C. ‘keeping Ida on the left’. ‘The best anchorage is in Akcay 
(Ilica) bay, whence a narrow-gauge (750 mm.) mineral line goes in- 
land to Palamut. A good motor road through Edremit connects 
Akcay with Balikesir. Akcay (Axia) bay, 2 miles east of Akcay, has 
a small pier which serves as the landing-place for Edremit. Kiigiik 
Kuyu and Akgay are minor ports exporting local produce. 

The head of the gulf is low and marshy, and a well-cultivated 
plain extends up the Havran valley for 8 miles. Edremit stands on 
the northern edge of this coastal plain (p. 132), Btirhaniye near the 
southern. 


Ayvaltk Promontory 


The south-eastern shores of the gulf are formed by the hilly 
Ayvalik promontory, at the end of which are the Mosko islands 
(Gk. Moskhonesia). Biirhaniye bay is rocky and useless for landing 
or anchorage. South of it Baglar point and Cape Boz mark the ends 
of ridges. From the latter point the coast is straight and backed by 
foothills of the Yaylacik range as far as Ayvalik bay. The town of 
Ayvalik overlooks the eastern end of the bay, and its smail port 
serves a limited district whose chief export is olive oil. In recent 
years trade has been increasing. ‘The land-locked bay has two lobes, 
and landing is possible anywhere on its east shore; the entrance is 
sheltered by the volcanic island of Alibey, one of the Mosko group, 
which makes a natural breakwater. From Ayvalik a road, fit for 
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‘light motors, goes over the hills, avoiding the coast, to Biirhaniye 
and Edremit. 

The Mosko group, which belongs to ‘Turkey, comprises about 
twenty islands, of which Maden, Poyraz, Adacik, Kamis, Giines, 
and Ciplak are the biggest. ‘They are irregular and rocky, with some 
cliffs and anchorages. 


Dikili Bay 

From the end of the Ayvalik peninsula at 'Tuz Burun the coast 
swings south-east to Dikili and faces the steep frontage of Mytilene 
(Lesbos, Turk. Midilli), which is Greek (v. below). Kum point, a 
sand-spit, divides it into two bays. The smaller, in the north (‘Tatli- 
su bay), is sheltered from north and east winds by the hills of the 
Ayvalik peninsula. Dikili bay, in the south, is sheltered from south 
and east winds by the Kara Dag, which forms a blunt promontory 
prolonging seaward the Giirtin—Sakar highland (p. 131). Dikili, the 
port of Bergama, is at the head of the bay, and exports local produce. 
Landing is possible on the beach in fine weather, and a motor road 
connects it with Ayvalik, running first along the shore on the edge of 
the Altin plain, then over the hills from Altinova, to enter Ayvalik 
from the east. From Dikili another road fit for wheels goes east 
through Bergama (17 miles) to Soma, there meeting the Balikesir— 
Manisa—Izmir railway. 

Between Cape Baba on the south-west corner of the Canakkale 
promontory and Cape Maltepe on the Kara Dag promontory, the 
large Greek island of Mytilene lies across the entrance to the Gulf of 
Edremit and Dikili bay. Port Yero, opening to the south, has 
excellent anchorage within a difficult entrance; Port Kalonya, also on 
the south-west, has good anchorage but the entrance is foul; the 
only commercial port is at Mytilene (Midilli) on the east coast with 
open anchorage outside a small, safe harbour; at the west end there 
is anchorage and a landing-place in Sigri bay, facing north-west. 


Gulf of Candarli 


South of the Kara Dag promontory, off which are several volcanic 
islets which belong to Turkey, is the Gulf of Candarli, into which 
the Bakir river (class. Caicus, p. 132) flows from the north-east. ‘The 
Bakir has thrust its delta far into the gulf, blocking Elaea (Resadiye), 
the old port of Bergama, now 3 miles inland. Elsewhere, except for 
the smaller delta of the Giizelhisar opposite that of the Bakir, the 
shores of the gulf are indented with many bays separated by rocky 
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headlands. On the north, the village of Candarli stands on a narrow 
tongue of land west of the Bakir delta, isolated from the interior 
except for a track leading east to the Bergama—~Menemen road. On 
the south, Aliaga lies at the south-east corner of a small circular 
bay west of the Giizelhisar delta. ‘The bay opens northwards, but 
landing is possible off the town, or on the beach in the north-east 
of the bay, and the Bergama—Menemen motor road, skirting the 
head of the gulf, passes by the village. 


Fo¢a Promontory (figs. 14, 15) 


South of the Gulf of Candarli the broad, hilly Foca promontory 
is indented with small bays and fringed with islets. On the north 
the bay of Yenifoca provides a safe anchorage, and tracks lead through 
gaps in the Sapane Dag to the Bergama—Menemen road and to the 
road which branches west from this to Fo¢a. Fog¢a bay is on the west of 
the promontory, between Orak island on the north and Deve Burun 
on the south. A narrow tongue of land, and the islands of Sagir and 
Oglak off the end, divide it into two harbours. The north harbour 
has no communication inland and is fronted by a long, hooked sand- 
spit projecting from the south of Orak island. ‘The south harbour is 
divided into two basins by the rocky point of Degirmen Burun. In 
the eastern basin the small commercial port of Foca, the ancient 
Phocaea, stands on a flat tongue, linked by road with the Bergama— 
Izmir highway, and there is a more direct track south-east to Izmir. 
It has several light jetties, and landing is possible on the beach 
which surrounds the harbour except off Degirmen Burun. South of 
Deve Burun and near Cape Merminci, small sandy beaches make 
landing possible, and a track goes inland to the Foca road 3 miles 
away. 


Gulf of Izmir 

Between the Foca promontory—which ends seaward the Kilic— 
Camlica watershed between the Bakir and the Kum tributary of the 
Gediz river—and the Kara Burun peninsula of the Erythraean 
promontory (p. 141), the Gulf of Izmir, 18-20 miles wide, trends 
south-east for 22 miles and then turns east for a further 12 miles. 
The first stretch is divided by Uzun island into two channels, of 
which the eastern and wider leads directly to the head of the gulf. 
Behind the low, flat northern shore is the delta plain of the Gediz 
(class. Hermus). The river, whose natural outlet was near Kakola 
Burun and whose delta was encroaching on the port of Izmir, was 
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diverted in 1886 and now discharges into Sakiz bay, east of Cape 
Merminci; the accumulated silt thus narrows the entrance to the 
gulf and protects the anchorage. Beyond this the Yamanlar moun- 
tains, rising on the southern border of the Gediz plain, throw out a 
spur to the sea at Karsiyaka. Here the gulf is deeper again, and the 
port of Izmir lies at the head (photos. 30, 31, p. 75). 

South of the town rises M. Pagus, and surrounding the head of the 
gulf are the Yamanlar Dag, Manisa Dag, and Kemalpasa Dag, 
highland outliers of the “I'molus’ range, separated by well-marked 
passes. ‘The convergence of these passes on the head of the gulf, 
and their relation to the interior, makes Izmir the natural focus of 
routes from the whole of western Anatolia. Yet as a port it is sur- 
passed by Istanbul, partly because of geographical inertia, and partly 
because the situation of Istanbul benefits also from the landward 
connexion between Europe and Asia as well as from the sea route 
linking the Black Sea with the Aegean. 

From Izmir both road and railway skirt the head of the gulf, north- 
ward through Karsiyaka to Menemen on the lower Gediz plain, 
avoiding the Yamanlar mountains, and linking Izmir with the 
Marmara coast and with the Central Plateau. ‘These modern lines of 
communication perpetuate historic routeways, the one using the 
Balikesir pass, and the other the Gediz valley which leads to the 
plateau at Usak. A road between the T’molus mountains and their 
outlier, the Manisa Dag, also connects Izmir with 'Turgutlu (formerly 
Kasaba) on the edge of the fertile Gediz depression; similarly a gap 
between the Manisa Dag and the Yamanlar Dag takes the direct 
road from Izmir to Manisa (class. Magnesia ad Sipylum). South- 
ward the breach in the hills between the west end of ‘Tmolus and the 
hills of the Erythraean promontory determined the line of road and — 
railway, and thus attracted to Izmir the commerce, not only of the 
Kiuicgtk Menderes (class. Cayster) valley, but also of the Birytik 
Menderes (class. Maeander), for the railway is continued southward 
across the pass between the Messogis and Samsun Dag, to serve a 
large fertile district, the natural ports of which have been closed by silt. 


Erythraean Promontory 


Forming the southern shores of the Gulf of Izmir is the Erythraean 
promontory, which forks out to sea in the two peninsulas of Kara- 
burun and Cesme, facing the Greek island of Khios (Turk. Sakiz) 
across a strait 10 miles wide at its north end, and only 4 miles wide 
at its southern. The coast, contrasting with the opposite shore of 





32. Kusadasi, formerly Skala Nuova, from the north-west 














33. Kiilliik from Asin at the head of the bay 



































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Bodrum Castle from the east 
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35. Marmaris from the north-west 
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the gulf, is bold and steep, backed by the mountains which form the 
promontory. In the east it is exposed, and the only landing-place is 
the jetty at Urla Iskelesi, where the coast road from Izmir turns in- 
land to the town of Urla. West of the blunt, hilly promontory 
which ends at Ince Burun is the Gulf of Egri Carpan, with the motor 
road from Urla following its western shore between the sea and the 
hills of the Kara Burun peninsula. ‘The town of Ahirli (Karaburun) 
is the terminus of the road at the end of the peninsula, where Port 
Saip, south-east of ‘Tuzla Burun, with a pier at the head of the bay, 
is a possible landing-place except during northerly winds. 

The west side of the Erythraean promontory is much indented, 
and generally bold in outline. Ildir bay lies between the Cesme 
and Kara Burun peninsulas, and strung across its entrance are 
several islands, of which Kara Ada is the biggest. The bay provides 
several anchorages, and a track runs round it between Alacati on 
the neck of the Cesme peninsula and the Karaburun—Izmir road on 
the west side of the Gulf of Egri Carpan. 

Cesme, a small port on a narrow tongue of land separating two 
bays, is the only town of importance. It is connected by motor road 
through Alacati and Urla with Izmir. Landing is possible on the 
beach in fine weather. 


Gulf of Kusadasi 


South of the Erythraean promontory is the Gulf of Kusadasi, 
bounded on the south by the seaward projection of the Samsun Dag 
(p. 136) and the Greek island of Samos (Turk. Sisam). It is a con- 
tinuation of the Kiiciik Menderes trough, and the mountainous 
peninsulas and islands which bound it are the unsubmerged con- 
tinuation of the T’molus and Messogis highlands. But behind the 
present coastline the detached upland north of the river-mouth cuts 
_ off the main basin from the sea. Thus the Gulf of Kusadasi, physi- 
cally the centre of the Aegean coast, suffers from its restricted hinter- 
land, for the Ktictik Menderes valley is enclosed by the ellipse of 
the ‘Tmolus and Messogis mountains and is thus shut off from the 
Central Plateau. Physically it is axial to the symmetrical structure of 
western Anatolia (p. 133), but it is no longer the commercial and 
cultural centre, as in the great days of Graeco-Roman Ephesus. For 
the Gulf of Izmir has both easier access to the plateau, more defen- 
sible approaches seaward, and has dealt successfully with its danger 
from silt. 

The Gulf of Kusadasi is wider and more open than that of 
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Izmir. Its northern shores are backed by highland and fretted with 
many bays. Sigacik bay is the largest, penetrating into the Erythraean 
promontory towards the Gulf of Egri Carpan. It is sheltered and 
has several good anchorages. West of this bay are many small inlets, 
of which the beaches at Sarpdere bay, Port Mersin, and Port Egriler 
(Alacgati bay) provide landing-places with tracks running up narrow 
valleys to the Cesme—Izmir road. Landing is possible on the sandy 
beaches in Kokar and Demircili bays, but tracks have to go for 
more than 10 miles inland over the hills before reaching the Cesme— 
Izmir road. Sigacik harbour, in the north-east corner, has a good 
road to Seferihisar and thence across the promontory to the Urla- 
Izmir road, and there is a good landing-place at Sigacik town. East 
of Sigacik bay is the wide bay of Lebedos, into which empties the 
Bogazi stream, through a small delta. Lebedos bay is fringed by a 
beach, behind which rise wooded highlands. A track round the back 
of the beach turns up the ‘Elijah valley’ in the west, through the 
hills to Seferihisar and so to Urla and Izmir. The coast continues 
steep and rocky to Kolofon bay at the head of the gulf, but landing 
is possible on the beach in GAévurkéy bay east of Karaagac Burun, 
where a track leads to Torbali and the Cumaovasi plain, south of 
Izmir, over a col between the Sigindi and Kuscu Dag. 

The Kiigtik Menderes enters the gulf between these highlands and 
the bluff foothills west of the Messogis range, carrying much silt 
which has built a marshy plain at the head of the gulf (p. 136). Its 
lagoons are used for fisheries, and the river-mouth is obstructed by 
weirs. ‘The ancient port of Ephesus, once the capital of the Roman 
province of Asia, now Ayasoluk (Selcuk), lies completely silted be- 
tween spurs of Messogis some miles inland, where there is an easy 
pass into the Biiyiik Menderes valley at Sdéke. South of the Kiiciik 
Menderes mouth the coastline runs south to the steep foot of the 
Samsun Dag, which ends westward at Dip Burnu. 

Midway between river-mouth and strait, a bluff spur shelters the 
northward-facing beach and anchorage of Kusadasi, which replaced 
Ephesus in medieval times, and which is now robbed of its com- 
mercial importance by the railway to Izmir (photo. 32). Exposure 
to northerly winds makes the anchorage unsafe for large vessels, but 
the hilly promontory gives shelter from the south. A motor road goes 
north to Selcuk and there meets the Izmir—Aydin railway. Another 
goes south to Sdke, the terminus of a branch of this line. 

South of the Kusadasi promontory is a small alluvial plain above 
which rises the striking feature of the Samsun Dag (Kamelo or Can 
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Fic. 16. Samos Strait and Samsun Dag, looking east and south-east from the island of Samos 
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Fic. 17. View south-south-east from the road between Vathi and Tigant, island of Samos, across the western 


entrance of Samos Strait 
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Fic. 19. The South-west Coasts from Bodrum to Dalaman 
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Dag). This impressive ridge, reaching 4,000 feet, projects westward 
into the sea, its drowned base forming the steep, rugged southern 
shore of the Gulf of Kusadasi; its end at Dip Burnu is separated 
only by a narrow channel—the Samos strait—from the Greek island 
of Samos (Turk. Sisam, figs. 16, 17). 


The Biiyiik Menderes Vailey (fig. 18) 


The equally rugged south face of the Samsun Dag withdraws 
from the coast at Doganbey and gives place to the wide, alluvial 
plain of the Biryiik Menderes (class. Maeander), fronted by lagoons 
and sand-spits and bounded on the south by a low moorland pro- 
montory, formerly, before the Maeander delta blocked Lake Bafa, 
the narrow-necked peninsula of ancient Miletus. East of this low- 
land promontory rises the steep-fronted Ilbir Dag (class. Grion), 
which runs south-east to the marshy plain round Milas and Kulluk. 
This ridge was once the southern shore of the Gulf of Latmus, of 
which Lake Bafa, now 10 miles inland, was the head, and it then 
completely dominated the land approaches to Miletus. 

South of the Biiyiik Menderes valley, the isolation of the coasts 
from the interior is even more complete than in the Kictik 
Menderes area. ‘There has never been any lasting connexion between 
these coasts and the interior of Anatolia, for they are effectively 
separated by a wild and forbidding highland. The coastlands have 
looked always to the sea, and to the island-arc which faces them. 
Hence the self-centred history and economy of the Dorian group of 
Greek colonies, from Iasus, at the head of the Gulf of Mandalya, to 
Rhodes. The only native principality, under Persian overlordship, 
transferred its capital in the fourth century B.c. from Mylasa (Milas) 
to Halicarnassus (Bodrum), whence it competed unsuccessfully with 
‘Rhodes for dominion between the Maeander valley and the Indus 
(Dalaman). The same isolation protected the Knights of Rhodes 
against the Ottoman ‘Turks (A.D. 1306-1523) and was reinforced by 
their fortresses at Bodrum, Cos, and Castellorizo. With the expulsion 
of the Knights, the whole district relapsed into insignificance. 
Nevertheless, the modern State cannot fail to take account of these 
shores, for the Dodecanese islands, seized by Italy in 1912 and 
heavily fortified, provide stepping-stones for fresh invaders who would 
find the loosely organized hinterland an advantage.! Economically 


’ For a full description of these islands, see Dodecanese (Naval Intelligence 
Division, 1940, B.R. 500). 
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this region is rich in minerals, and might provide exports if com- 
munications were developed and ports established. 


Gulf of Mandalya 


Beyond ‘Tekagac Burun (Gk. Monodendri), on the promontory 
south of the Biiyiik Menderes delta, the coast turns east to form the 
northern shore of the Gulf of Mandalya, of which the numerous 
creeks fill drowned valleys in small-featured foothills; a larger low- 
land farther east, towards Milas (class. Mylasa), is completely silted 
but still marshy. he southern shores are formed by the irregular 
Bodrum peninsula. Everywhere except round Kiillik at the head 
of the gulf the coast is broken and rugged and the interior hilly. 
Landing is possible at Kulltk, a small port which exports emery, 
and at the Asin jetty at the head of the bay beyond the marshes 
(photo. 33). The motor road from Kulliik to Milas, and its extension 
to the Aydin—Mugla road, is the only route inland between the 
Samsun Dag and the Bodrum peninsula. 


Bodrum Peninsula (figs. 18, 19) 


This peninsula separates the gulfs of Mandalya and Kerme. It 
consists of an abrupt limestone core, surrounded at the western end 
by small-featured hills of volcanic rock. The bay of Bodrum marks 
approximately the junction of the two landscapes, and the coasts 
also reflect the differences of the interior. Deep indentations separate 
the half-submerged volcanic hills in the west, while the limestone 
coasts are steep and inhospitable. 


Gulf of Kerme (fig. 19) 


South of the Bodrum peninsula the Gulf of Kerme penetrates far 
into the highland block of south-west ‘Turkey, with the rocky and 
sinuous Resadiye promontory forming its southern shores, and the 
island of Cos (Istankéy)'—Italian since 1912—1in the entrance. The 
rugged and beautiful shores are to-day sparsely peopled, despite the 
depth of the gulf and its small but sheltered anchorages (figs. 20, 21). 

On the north shore, west of Bodrum, are several small semi- 
circular bays in the drowned valleys, separated by rocky headlands. 
Landing is possible from the beaches in Pide, Petasa, and Kiimbed 
bays, which have sheltered anchorages. Bodrum is the only 
commercial port, its harbour a circular basin at the head of a bay, 


' The more generally accepted name of this island is Cos. It is known as Coo 
to the Italians and Istank6y, formerly Neranzia (‘orange island’), to the Turks. 
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sheltered from the south by Kara island, and surrounded by hills 
across which a cart-track runs to Kiilltik (photo. 34). Mere tracks 
from Bodrum connect the coastal villages of the peninsula as far as 
Gimitislu (class. Myndus), where the old harbour is silted, though 
landing is possible, and another track, avoiding the.steep coast, goes 
east to Oren, where it turns inland to Mugla. Oren (near class. 
Ceramus), on the edge of the delta of the Koca stream, provides 
anchorage, but no shelter in south and west winds. 

East of Oren, the gulf, suddenly narrowing to its head, is known 
as Goékova or Civa bay. On the north the slopes of the Kiran Dag 
are precipitous seaward, broken only where the valley at Akbuk gives 
access to the inland track from Oren to Mugla. A branch of this, 
forced inland by the impassable coast, leads along the crest of the 
Kiran Dag to Port Civa, the landing-place (Jskele) at the head of 
the bay. 

Here, still sheltered on the north by the Kiran Dag, the shores 
are low and marshy, where the Kadin and Civa streams have built 
a small delta-plain. The motor road linking Mugla with Marmaris 
here skirts the head of Civa bay, and Port Civa is joined to it by 
a short track. 

The southern shores of Civa bay, backed by wooded hills which 
join the Resadiye peninsula to the mainland, are fretted with sandy 
bays and low, rocky points. A few streams come down from the 
hills and lose themselves in swampy patches at the bay-heads, 
making these coasts malarious. In the east, on the south side of 
Civa bay, Port Gelibolu provides a safe anchorage at the mouth of 
the Koca Alan stream, with a track inland to the Mugla—Marmaris 
road. 

Beyond Longoz (Lonkino) point, where Civa bay opens to the 
Gulf of Kerme, the coast turns sharply south. The land, rather 
rugged but not lofty, is deeply submerged, and the coast consists of 
narrow promontories and drowned valleys as far as the Resadiye 
isthmus. ‘There are anchorages, but no inland communications. 
Bordont bay, which almost severs the Resadiye peninsula from the 
mainland, though exposed to the west, offers anchorage and landing- 
places, with a track going east to Marmaris. West of this the southern 
shores of the Gulf of Kerme are desolate and rocky, with no sheltered 
anchorages. Small beaches in Kérmen bay lead to the open ground 
round Resadiye (Datca), through which a tortuous track from Mar- 
maris reaches the end of the Resadiye peninsula at Cape Kriyo 
(Deveburnu, Gk. Cavo Crio). 
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Resadiye Peninsula‘ 


This rugged and irregular peninsula between the gulfs of Kerme 
and Hisarénii is formed by a ridge of crystalline rocks in the east, of 
massive limestone hills in the west, and of a small area of recent 
sedimentary rocks and soft marls draining southwards in the middle, 
which provides the only cultivable lowland. ‘The eastern section 
rises to Emercik Dag (2,434 ft.) on the north coast, which is pre- 
cipitous westward; in the western third Boz Dag reaches 3,850 feet. 
The village of Resadiye is in an eastward valley of the limestones. 


Gulf of Hisarénii 

South of the Resadiye peninsula is the Gulf of Hisaronti, bounded 
on the south by an offshoot from the Darhayabe peninsula, and by the 
island of Simi (Gk. Symi, Turk. S6mbeki)—Italian since 1912. The 
northern shores, rugged and barren, are the drowned southern edge 
of the Resadiye peninsula. Resadiye bay, where the peninsula is 
only a mile across, is cut into the softer rocks, gives shelter in most 
winds, and has open beach and a small landing-cove, with a track 
to Resadiye village. The head of the gulf has two good anchorages: 
Arineh bay, a semicircular natural harbour, bordered by a sandy 
shore where landing is possible in fine weather, and Deliktas bay, 
a land-locked anchorage, with the village of Bozburun at its head; 
both are linked by track with Marmaris. 


Gulf of Sémbeki (Symi) 

The neighbouring Gulf of Sémbeki is also isolated, though in 
Bozburun bay it has a sheltered, land-locked anchorage. ‘The gulf 
is strewn with islets and rocks, and the tracks from Bozburun bay 
and Ségiit bay to Marmaris are the only links with the interior. 

With the Darhayabe peninsula, which forms the southern shores 
of the Gulf of Sémbeki, the coast turns north-east to Marmaris and 
then swings round south-east to the highland buttress of the Western 
Taurus. The Dalaman valley, which divides western from southern 
Turkey, is therefore taken as the limit of the Aegean coasts. 

From Kara Burun at the end of the Darhayabe peninsula the 
coast is steep and rugged, almost uninhabited, as far as Cape Mar- 
maris (Kadirga) at the entrance to Marmaris bay. Within the 
deeply indented bay is the secure, land-locked natural harbour of 


t Known to seamen as Cavo Crio; to historical geographers “Dorian peninsula’; 
on Turkish maps Resadiye, or Datga Yarimadasi. 
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Marmaris, protected by the Ada peninsula which juts out from the 
east side. ‘The small port, backed by mountains except in the north- 
west where there is a patch of plain, is connected by motor road with 
Muégla (photo. 35, p. 83). 

’ Farther east, in Karaagac harbour, anchorage is good, and small 
beaches make landing possible, but the only exits are by rough 
tracks west to Marmaris and east round the swampy end of Lake 
K6ycegiz to the town at its northern end. The lake empties by a 
stream 4 miles long, through marshes into a wide bay, introducing 
a stretch of flat alluvial plain between the mountainous headlands on 
either side. Beyond the eastern headland the Dalaman pours its 
swift waters into the sea. A fertile plain extends up it for 12 miles, 
affording pasturage and some cultivable land. The town of Dalaman 
is joined to the coast west of the river-mouth by a track. Five miles 
away, at Akkaya, is the new road which crosses the bridge, com- 
pleted over the Dalaman river in 1937, and joins Fethiye to Mugla 
and thence to Aydin on the Izmir railway. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN COAST 


Tue Mediterranean coast of ‘Turkey, from the mouth of the Dalaman 
river to the frontier between the Hatay and Syria, measures about 
560 miles. It contains a variety of coastal types—bold, steep shores 
fretted with bays which make good natural harbours, where the 
coastline cuts across the grain of the mountains; bluff, high stretches 
without indentations, where the shoreline is parallel to the mountain 
trend; beach-fringed plains with dunes, marshes, and lagoons; and 
swampy deltas round the mouths of the larger rivers. 

Throughout its length formidable mountain barriers (p. 143) shut 
off the coast from the interior. Many of the harbours are therefore 
unused except as anchorages, and ports are few. Only Mersin and 
Iskenderon attain any real commercial importance, and even there 
physical conditions are a handicap. Communications are poorly 
developed; Mersin and Iskenderon are the only points on the coast 
served by railway, and where roads exist they have often been allowed 
to fall into disrepair, notably in the Seyhan plain. 

Isolation forced the inhabitants to look to the sea for a living, and 
while piracy flourished the population was numerous. When this 
declined, the coastlands were depopulated; hence many of the minor 
ports and harbours were far more important in the past than they 
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are to-day. The resources of the interior consist chiefly of timber 
from the mountain forests, manganese, and some chrome, a little 
wool, and the agricultural produce of the fertile plains of Antalya 
and Seyhan. ‘he climate of the coastal zone, until recent improve- 
ments in drainage and sanitation ameliorated conditions in some of 
the towns, forced a semi-nomadic life upon the people, who during 
summer sought safety from fever in the mountains. Adverse physical 
conditions are still the keynote to the present development of these 
coasts, in spite of their position along one of the greatest trade- 
routes of the ancient world. But these conditions can be improved 
with effort, and ‘Turkey has already made some progress. Extension 
of port facilities is projected for Mersin in recognition of its strategic 
and economic importance as the seaward end of railway routes to 
the plateau on the north and to eastern and south-east ‘Turkey. 

Between the mouth of the Dalaman river and that of the Koca 
(class. Xanthus) the first range of the Western ‘Taurus reaches the 
sea at right angles to the coastline (p. 146). The submergence of the 
end of this range has produced rugged, indented shores, from which 
communications inland are very difficult (fig. 22). 

Kurtoglu Burun is the tip of the rugged Kapi Dag peninsula, 
which reaches 1,400 feet in Mount Kurtoglu only one and a half 
miles north of the cape. Several rocky islets lie off the north-east 
end of the peninsula, between which and the mainland is Skopea 
bay. Except in a few creeks the bay is too deep for anchorage. 
A track from the head of a creek on the west side leads inland to 
Dalaman, 7 miles away. 

The Gulf of Fethiye (class. 'Telmessus), into which Skopea bay 
opens, is 84 miles wide at its entrance between Kurtoglu Burun and 
Cape Iblis. The head of the gulf trends south-east, and is indented 
with bights into which empty several rivers. The Kizil Dere flows 
in from the north, opposite the Kizil islands; and south-east of its 
mouth the shores are flat and marshy as far as Fethiye harbour. 
This land-locked sheltered bay in the east of the gulf has marshy 
shores fringed with a mud-bank in the east, and steeper, indented 
shores on the west. Megri (Ovacik or Fethiye) island lies across the 
entrance. At the head of the bay is the town of Fethiye, the sixth! 
port in the value of its trade on the Mediterranean coast of ‘Turkey. 
It has a wharf 220 yards long and a landing-place in front of the 
town. It is connected by motor road through Mugla and Aydin 
with Izmir, and the recent completion of this road may be expected 


' Excluding Iskenderon, for which comparable statistics are not available. 
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to increase its trade and improve health conditions in the town. A 
stone-built road, passable for light traffic in ali weathers, goes east 
to Kemer, thence north to Tefenni on the Izmir—Antalya road, and 
a track leads north-east to Uziimlii, 12 miles away, the centre of the 
manganese mining district. | 

South-east of Cape Iblis is Belcegiz Korfezi, a wide bay with two 
coves at its head. In the eastern one (Yogun) there is a secure 
anchorage. Beyond this the coast, lofty and bold, trends south, 
backed by the Baba and Elmacik Dag. At Yedi Burun the coastline 
turns south-east along the ‘Seven Capes’, which are the abrupt ends 
of spurs of the Sandak Dag where the outer range of the Western 
Taurus comes down to the sea. Beyond the “Seven Capes’ is a 
sandy beach fringed by shoal water at the mouth of the Koca river. 
South-east of it the second range of the Western Taurus reaches the 
sea between Kelemis or Yali point and Andifli. The high, rugged 
coast is deeply indented and fringed with islands broken off from the 
mainland, the largest of which is Kastelorizo,' which with its port 
Mandraki belongs to Italy. Port Vathi, a sheltered anchorage for 
steam-boats, is separated from Bayindir bay by a narrow peninsula 
(Ada Burun). Andifli, a small port chiefly engaged in exporting local 
produce, stands on the mainland at the head of the peninsula, and 
makes use of both of these natural harbours. At present its only 
communications are rough tracks through the mountains to Elmali, 
45 miles inland, to Fethiye, 45 miles to the north-west, and to Finike, 
30 miles to the east. An extension of the Izmir—Fethiye road is 
projected to Andifli. 

Between Ulu Burun, south of Bayindir bay, and the mouth of the 
Diimre river, the coastline trends north-east, parallel to the Kiran 
Dag, which, rising steeply above the shore, links the seaward ends of 
the second and third ranges of the Western Taurus. Kekova or 
Geyikli Ova island, 44 miles long, lies parallel to the coast off the 
north-east end of a peninsula alined in the same direction. There 
are several anchorages in Kekova road (Olii Deniz), between the island 
and the mainland, and a track from Kale at the eastern entrance to 
Uc Agiz bay leads inland to that which joins Andifli and Finike. 

Kum point, at the end of the Kiran Dag, is the eastern limit of 
a shallow, sandy bay. Above it stands the village of Eynehal, over- 
looking on the east the plain at the mouth of the Dtmre river. 
A steep gravel beach 5 miles long stretches along the edge of the 


’ The more usual spelling is Castellorizo. It is the classical Megiste, the modern 
Turkish Meis or Meyis, the French Chateau-Rouge, and the Italian Castelrosso. 





36. Fethiye town and harbour from the south-west 
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39. Antalya from the west 
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plain to the Finike promontory, with a shallow, brackish lake at its 
eastern end. 

The Finike promontory, with its tip at Bonda Burun, is the sea- 
ward end of the third of the Western Taurus ranges. There is 
summer anchorage in Gok creek eastward of Bonda Burun. Between 
the promontory and Cape Kalidonya (or Gelidonya), the end of the 
fourth of the Western Taurus ranges, is Finike bay. The head of 
the bay is low and sandy,. backed by an alluvial plain built by the 
Yasg6z and Alakir rivers, which with several other streams drain 
the north-south valleys between the ranges. Landing is possible 
on the beach. ‘The eastern shores of the bay are bold and steep, formed 
by the fourth range of the Western ‘Taurus, which encloses a small 
bay (Karaéz Liman) affording an anchorage sheltered except from 
the west. Finike town stands on the edge of the plain at the foot of 
the hills of Finike promontory. It has a mole where boats can land, 
and is one of the minor exporting ports of the Mediterranean coast, 
but its communications are poor. A hilly all-weather road leads up 
the Yasg6z valley and over the mountains through Elmali to Korkuteli 
on the Izmir—Antalya road. Another track skirts the head of the bay, 
with branches into the interior and through the mountains to the 
west shore of the Gulf of Antalya. 

Beyond Cape Kalidonya the coastline trends north along the 
eastern edge of the fourth range of the Western ‘Taurus, which forms 
the western shore of the Gulf of Antalya. This great gulf, 117 miles 
wide between Cape Kalidonya and Cape Anamur, pushes northward 
for 42 miles into the sickle-blade bend of the Western Taurus, and is 
enclosed on the east by the counterpart of the four ranges already 
referred to. Its western and eastern shores are parallel to the ranges, 
and broken by the short streams of the seaward slopes. The head of 
the gulf is at right angles to the shorter, inner ranges, but the alluvial 
plain of Antalya, formed by the longer rivers from between the 
ranges, intervenes between the coast and the mountains (fig. 23). 

The western shores, trending north between Cape Kalidonya and 
Antalya, are steep and bold except for the beaches where streams 
reach the sea. There is no natural route through the mountains, 
which in places reach over 7,750 feet within 5 miles of the coast. 
The Ue islands and the Tekirova peninsula have anchorages, and 
there are sandy beaches just south of Tekirova peninsula and at the 
head of Port Cineviz, gravel beaches between T'ekirova and Cape Agva 
or Beyaz and north-east of Resat isle round the mouth of the Boga 
stream. Only paths lead through the mountains into the Alakir valley. 
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The town of Antalya (formerly Adalia, class. Attalia), the largest 
on the gulf, is built on the top of a 100-foot cliff near the mouth of 
the Devrense river (photos. 37-9). ‘The harbour, protected on the 
south by a small headland at the end of which is a ruined pier, is 
said to be still dilapidated, but the port, which mainly handles ex- 
ports, is third in importance on the Mediterranean coast. Steep 
cliffs extend 4 miles to the west and 10 miles to the south-east, 
preventing landing. A motor road with a bus service runs northward 
over the plain and through a depression in the mountains to Burdur, 
where it meets the railway to Baladiz which connects with Izmir and 
with the trunk lines on the plateau. An extension from Burdur to 
Antalya is projected. An all-weather, though patchy, road branches 
from the Burdur road 7 miles north-west of Antalya, and crosses the 
Western Taurus ranges through Korkuteli and Tefenni to Denizli 
and Izmir. East of Antalya a new all-weather road, completed in 
1940 and well bridged, follows the coastal plain to Manavgat, whence 
it crosses the Taurus to Konya. 

Beyond the cliffs which extend east of Antalya to Baba Burun, the 
shore is low and backed by sandhills behind which the undulating 
plain stretches to the foot of the mountains. Several rivers come 
down from the ‘Taurus, necessitating bridges on the Antalya— 
Manavgat road, which keeps about 5 miles from the coast until near 
Serik the end of the second range approaches the sea, narrowing the 
strip of plain. It is possible to land at the ruined port of Selimiye 
(class. Side), whence a track leads inland 3 miles to Manavgat on the 
right bank of the Manavgat river. Landing is possible in fine weather 
on the sandy beach off the river-mouth 6 miles farther east. The 
river is 200 yards wide at the entrance, with a depth of 3 feet on the 
bar. Its valley route inland between the second and third ranges 
east of the Antalya plain leads to Lake Beysehir. 

Between the Manavgat river and Kara Burun (class. Myraba) the 
coast is low and sandy, with several rivers coming off the Taurus 
slopes. At Kara Burun the coastal plain gives place to the outermost 
foothills of the third range on this side of the gulf, which begin 
to form the eastern shore and a coast road becomes more difh- 
cult, though a cart-track reaches Alanya (class. Coracesium), where 
Kaleardi Burun is a prominent point. Its western side is cliffed and 
the town is built on the steep eastern side. There is anchorage on the 
east side of the promontory, and a stony beach off the town serves as 
a landing-place. Alanya is a minor port with decreasing trade since 
1935. Completely shut in by mountains, its only communications 
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are the coastal cart-road north-west to Manavgat, the bridle-path 
south-east to Anamur, and a few hill-tracks through the Taurus. 

From Alanya to Cape Anamur the coast is parallel to the edge of 
the mountains, and is steep and high, with few bays and no harbours. 
The only place where landing is possible is in the small bight of 
Mellec, 64 miles west of Cape Anamur. 

Between Cape Anamur and Tasucu bay the coastline again cuts 
across the end of the Western Taurus ranges, and again becomes 
indented with bays separated by the rocky prongs of the mountain 
spurs (fig. 24). 

There is anchorage on the east side of Cape Anamur, and a sandy 
beach extends about 6 miles north-east along the edge of the small 
alluvial plain of the combined Sultan and Tatlisu rivers. ‘The village 
of Anamur, about 24 miles above the river-mouth, is a minor port, 
fifth in importance on this coast, but isolated by its mountain barrier. 
The coastal cart-track from Alanya passes through it, but only bridle- 
paths lead inland through the barren mountains, which reach over 
7,000 feet within 15 miles of the village. 

The small but secure natural harbour of Kelindir bay (Gilindire, 
class. Charadrus) provides anchorage, and a rough cart-road leads 
inland to Giilnar, on which most of the local tracks converge. Ovacik 
bay, on the east side of the Ovacik promontory, is a good anchorage, 
and the village of Ovacik (class. Cephirus) at the head of the bay to the 
west has a small pier; but these places are only connected along the 
coast westwards by a bridle-path. A coastal cart-track leads from 
Ovacik to Silifke (class. Seleucia), about 20 miles to the north-east, the 
terminus of the motor road to Mersin. 

Between Ovacik bay and Cape Incekum (BafZase) the large bight 
of ‘T'asucu bay extends northward. ‘The west shores, backed by the 
last of the ranges of the Western Taurus, are steep and irregular. ‘The 
east shores, formed by a sand-spit projecting from the delta plain of 
the Gok (class. Calycadnus), are low, sandy, and backed by lagoons. 
Tasucu village (class. Holmi), at the head of the bight, has replaced 
Aga Liman (class. Mylae) on the west shore as the landing-place for 
Silifke, 5 miles inland, with which it is connected by motor road. It 
has a jetty 100 feet long, and of recent years its export trade has been 
increasing; it is now fourth in importance on the Mediterranean coast 
in the value of its trade. 

Beyond Cape Incekum the coastline turns north-east. The G6k 
river empties about 10 miles north-east of the cape, through a flat 
delta plain which encloses several lagoons south of the river. The 
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coast is fringed with sandhills, and the river, formerly navigable to 
Silifke, 7 miles upstream, is now closed by a bar (photo. 40). 

From Persembe, at the northern edge of the plain, the coastline 
is parallel to the main Taurus mountains. There are no routes across 
the range, and the coast is completely isolated save for the coast road 
from Silifke to Mersin. Many streams normal to the shore scour the 
wooded slopes in deep ravines, frequently dry in summer, but 
necessitating many bridges on the road. It is a harbourless coast, and 
there are only two landing-stages, one at the mouth of the Alata Cay, 
the other at Elvanli (Témiik) at the mouth of the Karakiz. 

Towards Mersin the coastal plain, which starts as a narrow strip at 
Elvanli, broadens, and is fronted by a sandy beach suitable for land- 
ing. Mersin (class. Zephyrium), the chief town of I¢el vildyet, is 
Turkey’s third port, though it has only an open roadstead with six 
piers, three of which are landing-piers. 

The coastal motor road from Silifke turns inland at Mersin and 
crosses the fertile Seyhan plain through Tarsus, Adana, and Misis to 
Toprakkale, where it turns south along the head of the Gulf of 
Iskenderon. A branch from Tarsus goes north through the .Cilician 
Gates to Ulukisla on the edge of the Central Plateau (fig. 25). Mersin 
is also the terminus of a railway, which, at Yenice, between Tarsus and 
Adana, joins the line by the Cakit gorge through the Taurus. This 
follows the same route as the road to Toprakkale, the junction for the 
branch line to Iskenderon, and then proceeds eastward to Nusaybin. 
Thus Mersin is better favoured by land communications than any 
other port on the Mediterranean coast, and if the projected port ex- 
tensions are carried out, its economic importance will be greatly 
increased. It exports the products of the Seyhan plain, chiefly cotton- 
seed oil and cake, and grain. 

From Mersin to Cape Karatas the coast trends east-south-east 
along the edge of the Seyhan plain. The shores are low and backed by 
high sand-dunes behind which are a number of lagoons and swamps. 
The beach immediately east of Mersin is suitable for landing. It is 
reported, but not confirmed, that a new landing-stage has been built 
14 miles east of the town, and that a branch road and railway, giving 
access to the jetty, have been constructed along the coast, joining 
Mersin to Karaduvar (Cataltepe) 3 miles to the east. Twelve miles 
east of Mersin the Tarsus river reaches the sea. It is 50 yards wide 
and 12 feet deep at the mouth, but unnavigable because of cataracts. 
There are large swamps to the west of the river, extending almost 
to Tarsus. 
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Farther east the Seyhan, one of the two greatest rivers of the 
Southern Coastlands, enters the sea at Deli Burun. After a long 
course through the mountains it meanders over the plain and forms 
a small cuspate delta. The river is 300 feet wide and 12 feet deep at 
the mouth, but obstructed by a bar above which steam-boats can 
navigate to Adana, about 30 miles inland. 

Between the Seyhan mouth and Cape Karatas there is a sandy 
beach with high dunes. Landing is frequently impossible because of 
surf. At the back of the dunes is the lagoon of Ak Yatan, 12 miles 
long, and with its outlet just west of Cape Karatas. 

The Gulf of Iskenderon extends 40 miles north-west from the 
entrance-points of Cape Karatas and Hinzir Burun, 25 miles apart. 
It is flanked on the north-west by the Misis hills, on the south-east 
by the Gavur mountains (p. 157). The plain at the head of the gulf 
leads round the end of the Misis hills to the north-east corner of the 
Seyhan plain. 

For about 5 miles north-east of Cape Karatas the coast is rocky. 
There is summer anchorage off Karatas village, which is connected 
with Adana by a road now in bad repair. North-east of Karatas is the 
Ceyhan delta, a reedy, lagoon-filled swamp fringed with dunes. ‘The 
river formerly emptied west of Cape Karatas, but now makes a sharp 
bend east and flows out south of Yumurtalik bay. It is 80 yards wide 
and 12-16 feet deep within the bar. During south-east winds it can- 
not be entered, but inside the bar it is navigable to Misis, 33 miles 
upstream. Yumurtalik (or Ayas) bay provides anchorage sheltered 
from all but east and south-east winds. The southern and western 
shores are swampy and low, but the northern shores are cliffed, with 
several sandy beaches, backed by a dry, uncultivated plain above 
which rise the rocky peaks of the Misis hills. Steep-sided valleys 
furrow the slopes, but the watercourses on the plain may dry up in 
summer. ‘Bittern Point’, go feet high, projects from the middle of the 
north shore. Beaches to the east and west of the point are suitable for 
landing, and it is also possible to land in Ayas (class. Aegae) harbour 
at the entrance to the bay. The harbour lies to the east of the point on 
which the town is built. It is protected by two ancient moles, and has 
two rough stone piers. Although it is silting up, there is still an export 
trade in local produce, and the town is connected by a dry-weather 
cart-road with Karatas, and by a track over the Misis hills to Ceyhan. 
Another cart-track follows the coast of the gulf, keeping a little way 
inland, to Payas. 

From Ayas to Burnaz, at the head of the gulf, the coast trends 
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north-east, fringed with reefs as far as the Kastabol ruins, where there 
is a sandy beach, and rising beyond in undulating hills about 600 feet 
high with a few sandy bays between the bluffs. 

Between Burnaz and Payas the head of the gulf trends south-east in 
an unbroken line of sand and shingle. Landing is possible on the 
beach at Burnaz, whence a cart-road leads west through Kurtkulak 
to Ceyhan, with a branch to the Ceyhan—Misis road. A path follows 
the shore to Payas, and the cart-road from Ayas to Payas lies inland 
behind the marshes. 

Payas (class. Baiae), a small port with two jetties, lies at the foot of 
the Gavur mountains, from which it receives a plentiful water supply. 
Landing is possible on the sandy beach in the bay, and the town, 
14 miles inland, is on the branch line of the ‘Baghdad railway’ from 
Toprakkale to Iskenderon. The ‘Toprakkale-Iskenderon road also 
passes through it. Payas marks the seaward termination of the former 
frontier between ‘Turkey and Syria. It is second in importance on 
the Mediterranean coast of Turkey in the value of its trade. 

South of Payas there are marshes round the mouth of the Payas 
river, but between the river and Iskenderon bay the foothills of the 
GAvur mountains come close to the coast, with the road and railway 
on their seaward edge (photo. 42). Throughout their length 
along the shores of the gulf the mountains, thickly wooded, are a 
formidable barrier, crossed only by paths and one motor road. 

Iskenderon bay lies at the south end of the head of the gulf, with 
the town and port (class. Alexandria ad Issum) on its south-west’ 
shore, with a good anchorage, sheltered from all winds except north 
(photo. 41). Formerly the port of Aleppo, with which it is linked by a 
road through the Beilan (Bilan) pass, it was ceded with the Hatay to 
Turkey in July 1939, and is now somewhat isolated at the terminus of 
the road and railway. It has two piers off the town where landing is 
possible at all times except during strong north winds. There is a 
small basin enclosed between two moles to the north-east of the town, 
but this suffers from silt. 

From Iskenderon the coastline trends south-west for 25 miles to 
Hinzir Burun. A cultivated plain borders the coast, broadening 
south of Iskenderon and round Arsuz (class. Rhosus), but a few miles 
inland the densely wooded GAvur mountains rise to 5,000 feet. 
Arsuz bay, from which timber is exported, provides a good summer 
anchorage, but the only means of communication is the rough path 
which follows the coast from Iskenderon to the mouth of the Orontes. 

At Hinzir Burun the coastline turns south-south-east along the 
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north side of Antakya bay. The end of the Gavur range rises 
abruptly from the sea, with a few long beaches and off-lying rocks. 
The Orontes (Asi) river enters the head of the bay, with a plain at its 
mouth and beaches on either side. It is a sluggish stream, after a long 
course down the swampy depression between the Gévur and Kurt 
mountains; the width at the mouth is 100 yards, and the depth g feet 
inside the bar. In summer it is fordable 3 miles upstream. ‘The 
anchorage, off the bar, is open to westerly winds, and is not good. 

The south-east shore of the bay extends to Ras el Bazit (Basit 
Burun, class. Posidion), steep and indented with tiny bights. Barren 
mountains, the Jebel Akra of Syria (class. Castus), come down to the 
sea, and there are no coastal settlements or communications. The 
frontier between the Hatay and Syria reaches the sea near Giiver- 
cinkaya islet. 


CHAPTERIV 
REGIONAL TOPOGRAPHY 


I. THE BLACK SEA COASTLANDS 


ee Black Sea coastline of Asiatic Turkey is shaped roughly like 
a wave with troughs west of Zonguldak and east of Samsun and 
- the crest culminating near Sinop (figs. 6, 7, p. 37). In the west it is 
smooth, but from the centre eastwards are little ruffles formed by 
a succession of small promontories. The ‘Coastlands’ are precisely 
defined on the east by the Russian boundary and on the west by the 
Bosporus, the Sea of Marmara, and the Gulf of Izmit; but the 
southern border is arbitrary and allows for divergence of opinion, for 
there is no sudden change to the indefinite northern edge of the 
Anatolian plateau, and no clear watershed line marking off the lands 
dependent on the coast from those of the plateau, a large part of the 
drainage of which has been annexed by the Pontic rivers Sakarya 
and Kizil Irmak. 

When the land north of Turkey broke down and foundered beneath 
the Black Sea (p. 31), a network of cracks developed in the north of 
the plateau, parts of which sank relatively to others, producing not 
only a cliffed and jagged edge, but a series of troughs behind the new 
coastline. Erosion has wrought unevenly upon these features, and 
has led to the interlocking of land-forms. Probably the best line for 
the southern boundary of the division runs from Izmit to Mudurnu, 
Cankiri, Osmancik, Amasya, and then along the well-marked water- 
shed of the Kelkit river to a point about 15 miles south of Kelkit; 
thence it follows the southern watershed of the Coruh and Koran up 
to Cildir and the Russian frontier. 

The region so defined is about 760 miles long from west to east; 
it widens from 27 miles at Izmit to 100 miles north of Cankiri, and 
narrows somewhat towards the east. Its area is about 49,300 square 
miles. From west to east it includes the whole or part of the following 
vilayets: Istanbul, Izmit, Bolu, Zonguldak, Cankiri, Kastamonu, 
Sinop, Samsun, Amasya, ‘Tokat, Ordu, Sivas, Giresun, Giimiisane, 
Trabzon, Rize, Erzurum, Coruh, and Kars (fig. 1). 

There are two well-marked regions: the coastal belt rising steeply 
from the sea, thickly forested and rainy, especially in the east, and the 
inland belt, which is traversed by deep valleys formed by sunken 
blocks along the fractured plateau margin, and to some extent rain- 
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shadowed by the coastal range. The high land, built mainly of worn 
plateau blocks, stands up as mountains, and is sometimes surmounted 
by extensive lava piles from extinct volcanoes; much of it is clothed 
with pine forest and scrub, but there are also patches of bare rock, 
pasture, and sub-tropical forest. Change of type is sharp in the east, 
where high mountains sever the wet coast from the more arid hinter- 
land; but in the west, where altitudes are lower, the separation of 
types becomes less marked and the change more gradual. There is an 
exceptional district in the coastal fringe between Eregli and Inebolu 
where the landscape is agreeably diversified by parallel open valleys 
and wooded hills (p. 106), instead of the typical step or two of terrace 
or ‘bench’ above the sea, at the foot of mountains whose jungle-clad 
slopes rise abruptly and are generally lost in cloud. 

Most of the drainage is collected by short swift torrents cutting 
into the northern slopes and is carried direct to the Black Sea, but 
there are six larger rivers lying wholly within the coastlands and 
three others whose basins cover most of the northern part of the 
Central Plateau before they find passages through the northern 
ranges. Four of the six have various local names along their courses, 
but are most generally known as the Yenice, Bartin, and Koca (near 
Cide) in the west and the Harsit (near ‘Tirebolu) in the east; the other 
two are the Kelkit and Coruh, both in the east, which follow the trend 
of the coastline for about 200 miles. The three with plateau basins 
are the Sakarya (class. Sangarius), the Kizil Irmak (class. Halys), and 
the Yesil Irmak (class. Iris), each of which builds a delta by the coast, 
surprisingly small considering the size of their catchments, but under- 
standable because of the small amount of erosion on the plateau. 

Steep broken country near the seaboard, and a succession of short 
sea cliffs, make transport along the coast in the west almost impossible 
without great labour, so that the two most sheltered harbours, Ere#li 
and Sinop, can only serve a small hinterland; in the east there is a 
little more room for a coastal road. The greater part of the coastal 
belt, which is fairly populous, has to make use of little ports and 
anchorages, dotted along the whole length of the shore from Europe 
to Batum. At few places in the east is there any shelter from the 
winter storms or anchorage for large vessels. 

The Black Sea coastlands, rather more notably than the rest of 
Turkey, are shaken by severe earthquakes. Situated on the edge of a 
land-mass recently foundered beneath the sea, the whole zone is still 
susceptible to the strains and adjustments which have been going on 
since Pliocene times (Appendix B). 
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For convenience of description, the coastlands are divided into 
western and eastern parts by the railway from Samsun to Amasya. 
Historically the western part was long included in the separate 
kingdom of Bithynia with its capital at Nicomedia (Izmit), while the 
eastern was Pontus, which has given its name to the mountains 
throughout the coastlands.! After the establishment of the Republic 
there was a drastic clearance of non-Moslem peoples from the many 
settlements along this coast, but it seems as if the readjustment has 
not resulted in any great change in numbers. 


THE WESTERN DIVISION 
I (a). The Coastal Belt west of Samsun 


West of the lower Sakarya river is the Izmit peninsula, a tilted 
plateau whose southern edge rises abruptly from the Gulf of Izmit 
and the broad valley at its head to about 1,500 feet, and which then 
slopes more gradually to the Black Sea. Uskiidar (Scutari) stands at 
the western end, and north of it is the well-known view from Istanbul 
of the steep wooded valley-walls of the Bosporus, crested by a sky- 
line of almost flat plateau. The steep southern edge along the gulf is 
marked by cliffs falling to the water’s edge, barely leaving room for 
road or railway and for a few houses in little coves between the bluffs. 
The moderate rainfall is caught by a group of streams in open valleys 
making for the Black Sea. The peninsula is typical of the whole 
coastal belt, only the Gulf of Izmit and the valley at its head lead- 
ing to the Sapanca lake giving a foretaste of the hinterland troughs 
that develop farther east. ‘The Sapanca lake is separated from the 
gulf-head by a low col, and discharges into the Sakarya river by the 
Yavas Su, which flows 10 miles north before twisting north-eastwards 
to the main river. 

The Sakarya is the first of the three plateau rivers to cross the 
Black Sea coastlands. It enters from a gorge to the south, affording 
a route for the railway, and passes within 3 miles of the lake. Its 
flooding of the Ak Ova—the continuation of the Izmit depression— 
and of the district northwards past Adapazari to the sea near Incili, 
has led to the formation of the largest alluvial plain of the coastlands. 
This populous flat is over 800 square miles in extent and is richly 
cultivated in places, mainly with cereals, though some parts are 
marshy, and others dotted with scrub. Though disguised as a delta, 
part of it is one of those sunken blocks which are so typical of these 


’ See figs. 6, 7, opposite p. 37. 
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western coastlands, and indeed to a less extent of the whole Anatolian 
plateau. ‘They vary much in size, some being short and rectangular 
as though neatly cut out of the plateau by a gigantic chisel. 

The coastal belt between the mouths of the Sakarya and Kaizil 
Irmak is confined to a strip about 30 miles wide in the west and about 
20 in the east. The ancestral plateau is carved up by erosion in the 
west, the present scenery near Zonguldak, for instance, being a group 
of hills and valleys with a discharge to the coast but with branch 
streams parallel to it. Summits rise inland to 6,300 feet, but moun- 
tains of 3,000 feet persist within a few miles of the sea, and end in 
coastal crags. ‘he productive coal-measures between Eregli and Cide 
are affected by folds running parallel to the coast, the harder beds 
having been left as ridges and the softer etched into valleys between 
them. Some of the coal is mined in country of exceptional beauty, 
where much of the forest has not yet been cleared from the hills, 
whilst cultivation in the wider valleys adds attractive variation of 
lighter greens to the landscape. 

This diversity is no longer found behind the coastline from Inebolu 
to Ayancik. For nearly 70 miles the land rises steeply from the sea 
to rather round-topped mountains parallel to the seaboard and 
densely forested. ‘Their crest reaches 6,500 feet about 16 miles 
inland, and is the ridge of a plateau block 30 miles wide south of 
Inebolu but narrowing to 20 miles south of Sinop. This block is 
cut up by erosion on the north, but falls steeply to the Gok Irmak 
near Kastamonu and Boyabat on the south. 

The coast is dotted with small towns which serve as ports in spite 
of their exposure to storm. In the west Ereéli is sheltered from the 
north, but is far less busy than the unprotected Zonguldak, which is 
equipped to handle coal for export and is now connected to Ankara 
by motor road and railway. Traffic by land near the sea, throughout 
the region, is very difficult because of bluffs, and it is only east of Cide 
that even a footpath follows the shore. ‘Though of small account, 
Bartin can be reached by water along the last 6 miles of its river. 
The port of Sinop owes its shelter to a reef of lava from an extinct 
volcano which was formed where two lines of fracture meet, thereby 
causing a sudden change in the trend of the coastline; but, in spite of 
the shelter and the deep water of its harbour, the landward trails are 
so poor that it serves only a very small volume of trade. In modern 
times, and probably in its prosperous ancient days, it serves as depot 
for transhipment into larger vessels from coastal craft entering the 
little ports along the coast. 
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Samsun lies about 80 miles east-south-east of Sinop, and the Kizil 
Irmak reaches the sea between them. Immediately inland of Sinop 
there is an expanse of plain, but at Gerze steep bluffs reach the coast, 
and continue east-south-east behind the Kizil Irmak delta, and along 
the coastal fringe almost to Samsun, though in this last section they 
are gentler and can more easily accommodate a coastal motor road 
between Sinop and Samsun. The delta plain is about 30 miles wide 
on the south; it is populous, well cultivated in parts, but two salt- 
water lagoons are enclosed by it and swamps further reduce its 
habitable area. Bafra is an important centre near the head of the 
delta with a new seven-span Bowstring ferro-concrete road bridge 
across the river. 

The range behind this shore falls from 5,000 feet south of Sinop to 
3,000 feet in the east and is severed about half-way by the Kuzil 
Irmak gorge, 4,000 feet deep, with walls formed by a succession of 
cliffs and crags dotted with pine and scrub. This forms no passage 
for road or railway, both of which prefer ways over the hills where 
the coastal range has declined in height. 


I (6). The Inland Belt west of Samsun 


The inland belt is made up mainly of detached blocks of plateau, 
forming mountains with rounded summits set between sunken 
trenches of the type already mentioned. One such trench including 
the Sapanca and Ak Ova basins extends from Izmit to Hendek east by 
north. On the same line, but detached from it, a short one at Duizce 
traps the Melen lake, which discharges through the Melen gully to 
the sea. The Bolu trench is a step farther south-east; it has a de- 
tached neighbour at Mudurnu to the west-south-west, and has 
roughly the same trend—west-south-west to east-north-east— 
though not the same alinement as the Devrek and the Gerede- 

Bayindi (Ismetpasa) depressions north-east and east of it. Farther 
east the trench of the Devrez Cay and that of Tosya-Kargi mark two 
more sunken blocks maintaining still the same direction. Still 
another lies at Merzifon, and it is tempting to interpret the gorge of 
the Kizil Irmak from near Vezirk6prii to the delta plain at Bafra as an 
attenuated extension of the Vezirk6prii trench. The depression from 
Safranbolu to Arac is oriented from west to east, as is that between 
Daday and ‘Tasképrii farther north-east, whilst that of Boyabat seems 
to have no long axis. 

All these lowlands are called ova by the Turks. Most of them 
maintain a direction parallel to an important length of the coast. 
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Few are directly connected, and several are staggered with their 
neighbours, but the ground between them has been sufficiently worn 
down by erosion to link them up by cols and to form natural routes 
almost all the way from Adapazari to Ilgaz and from Safranbolu to 
Boyabat. Their edges also have been rounded off by erosion, and 
they have gathered fairly dense populations who make the most of 
their well-watered and fertile lands. These passage-ways are of great 
importance, for they take the place of the missing coastal road, and 
collect the traffic that passes inland from the small ports already 
mentioned; the southern one forms a lowland corridor full of folk and 
fertility from the Sakarya to the Kizil Irmak and on to Amasya. 

The general picture of detached plateau blocks and sunken ovas is 
disturbed by two main exceptions: the one made by the piles of 
volcanic rocks dumped on the plateau between Bolu and Cankiri, 
where they form the forested Kéroglu mountains 7,800 feet in the 
west, and summits of 6,600 feet south of Cerkes, where a few trees 
still persist; the other by the Ilgaz range, 80 miles long and 
culminating above ‘Tosya at 8,420 feet, where it hinders the easy 
continuation of the lowland corridor eastwards. It is, however, fur- 
nished with a well-placed col at under 6,000 feet which affords a 
passage for the important Kastamonu—Ankara road. Forests deck the 
northern slopes of Ilgaz Dag, but the southern ones carry no more 
than scrub. Almost the whole of the region is more or less covered 
with vegetation, except in the east and in the lowlands where the 
trees have long been cleared for cultivation. 

The Rivers west of Samsun. ‘The drainage is mainly collected by the 
Yenice and the tributaries of the Kizil Irmak, but in the west a large 
stream flows from the Mudurnu basin to the Sakarya. In the Diizce 
basin streams come from 30 miles to the east-north-east and fall into 
a similar basin in the centre of the ova, from which the Melen Dere 
escapes to the sea. The Yenice Irmak, known variously as the Filyos 
Su near the coast and the Ulu Su upstream, makes a curious pattern. 
Its main branches flow from west-south-west past Gerede and are 
picked up by a cross-cut almost from the east from Cerkes; another 
big branch flows west from Arac¢ to Safranbolu. The three ruling 
directions of the river and its tributaries are therefore those which 
prevail along main sections of the coastline, and the complicated 
pattern becomes easy to understand, for the drainage is merely 
making use of the plateau rifts in an area of rather heavy rainfall. 

The Bartin Su and Koca Cay are confined to the coastal belt and 
drain the lateral valleys, which hold the direction of the neighbouring 





44. Karabiik, on the Yenice Irmak 
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coastline. Most of the remaining inland drainage reaches the Kizil 
Irmak and forms a zigzag pattern controlled by the east-north-easterly 
trend of the ovas and the west-north-westerly cross-cuts, parallel to 
the Samsun coast. The pattern made by three valleys—the Gok 
Irmak for 60 miles downstream of Daday, the upper reaches and 
staggered lower course of the Devrez Cay for 50 miles in the ‘Tosya 
depression, and the go-mile reach of the Kizil Irmak below Kalecik 
(p. 167)—-and their cross-cut connecting links is arresting. The 
acute-angled bends made by the rivers are also part of the picture of 
this great splintered region, of which the fertile ovas are only one part. 
Where the valleys widen, cultivation is intense, but all components 
of the drainage occasionally occupy gorges where there is no room for 
fields, and none for road or railway. 


THE EASTERN DIVISION 


The eastern division of the coastlands is a continuation of the 
western, but differences soon become evident. It consists of a 
coastal range and a depressed hinterland. The former rises gradually 
from west to east until south of Ordu it mounts rapidly to a high 
chain, which extends for more than 200 miles before dying down 
near the Russian frontier. ‘The latter comprises the basins of two 
long, gently curved rivers which follow a trench parallel to the coast. 
The ‘splintering’ of the plateau which formed the hinterland of the 
western division is found here principally between Amasya and 
Terme. Farther east the hinterland is formed by fold-mountains, 
distant relatives of the ‘Taurus ranges of the Southern Coastlands, 
and in them the fractures and cross-fractures are far less frequent. 
Lava fields are also of greater extent and more abundant as the 


frontier is approached. The coastal range is mostly volcanic, a pile of 


ancient lavas with only a few sediments, and the whole pierced by 
great masses of granite which forms several of the highest summits. 

The promontories which disturb the smooth curves of the coastline 
are the result of volcanic accidents. In the eastern part a long fracture 
lies at the southern base of the range almost parallel to the coast, and 
probably extends westwards also. 

The western part of this division, like its neighbour west of Sam- 
sun, is clothed with timber, but towards the east forests are all but 
confined to the coastal belt below 7,500 feet, roughly the height of the 
tree-line (p. 230). Pastures succeed, and rocks with patches of scrub 
deck the summits, but on the south side a strip of pine forest follows 
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the Coruh valley a little below the tree-line, though the lower slopes 
are bare. | 


I (c). The Coastal Belt east of Samsun 


As far east as Ordu, the coastal belt is very similar to the district 
west of Samsun. The coastal range is relatively low, from 3,000 to 
5,000 feet. Its summits stand back from the sea on the south side, 
which falls steeply to the Erbaa plain, an ova with the long axis from 
west-north-west to east-south-east. The Yesil Irmak breaks through 
it in a gorge nearly as deep as that of the Kizil Irmak, and at first 
follows the same east-north-easterly direction, though this does not 
persist, and the river drives a course north to Carsamba, impracticable 
as a routeway, as the Kizil drives to Bafra; it then builds a delta, 
nearly 400 square miles in extent, which is fertile landwards but 
swampy near the sea, forcing the narrow-gauge railway and road 
inland to the higher margin. 

East of the delta, the coast trends east by south and is rough and 
relatively difficult. The drainage is dealt with by gullies descending 
straight from the coastal range and normal to the shore. One right- 
bank tributary of the Yesil is exceptional, for it runs parallel to the 
coast for about 30 miles, and the upper course of the Bolaman, which 
discharges at Fatsa, is oblique to the normal from its source near 
Gélkéy; it collects three of the ordinary torrents as tributaries on its 
way. 

The blunt promontory of Yasun Burun, standing nearly 10 miles 
out to sea and built of a pile of ash and lava about 2,000 feet high 
near an ancient volcano, shelters the port of Ordu from the west. 

The coast from Ordu keeps nearly east almost as far as Rize and is 
rather irregular because of a strip of volcanic rocks between Tirebolu 
and Trabzon. The foreshore is more open, however, and a low 
terrace is often developed behind it. The road from Ordu, along 
which motors can pass, finds a way right along the coast to near the 
Russian boundary, though it is unbridged and difficult east of Rize; 
the road is now (1941) being improved westwards through Samsun 
to Sinop, and most of the bridges in that section have been rebuilt. 

The usual simple form of the coastal range, with its broad gently 
tilted upland ending at a sharp northern edge and then falling abrupt- 
ly to the sea except where it is cut by torrents, is varied by a ridge 
6,600 feet high running from west to east about 20 miles from the sea 
and forming heights on the right bank of the lower Harsit river. ‘The 
main range rises here to 10,660 feet, about 30 miles farther south, and 
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: 46. Giimiisane, on the Trabzon-Erzurum road 





48. Atina Gorge near the Black Sea 
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is a block extending from Gélkéy to Giimiisane, higher and broader 
than its western neighbour. South of Ordu the Melet stream, 50 
miles long, cuts back across the range to a small east-west depression | 
near Mesudiye, and collects a stream flowing westwards along it for 
about 20 miles; but with this exception there are only short streams 
flowing north close together until the Harsit enters the sea near 
Tirebolu after an oblique course of nearly 70 miles from the Vavuk 
Dag pass. The upper course of the Harsit is comparatively open in 
well-cultivated country between the mountains just mentioned and 
the Cakirgél Dag, in echelon to the north-east. The reason for this 
important gap, which affords a natural route for the road from 
Trabzon, by the Zigana pass and upper Harsit, to Erzurum—an 
historical back-door to Armenia from the Black Sea—appears to be 
the overlapping of the ends of two granite masses, each marked by 
a lofty chain which plunges where the granite ends (photos. 45, 46). 

South of the coastal range there is considerable dissection, in some 
places exceeding 3,000 feet, and Alpine scenery prevails except near 
the source of the Kelkit south of Giimtisane, where its valley opens 
out upon a rolling upland within 15 miles of the divide. The high 
watershed of the range, which is close to Koyulhisar, withdraws 
northwards farther east, and its southern flank provides a catchment 
for the Bagarsik stream passing Alucra and Sebinkarahisar, which is 
separated from the much smaller one of the Siran stream by a ridge 
projecting west-south-west from the watershed. The Kelkit, which 
receives both these streams, flows deep in a narrow valley which is 
quite impassable in places between their junctions. 

From Trabzon to Rize the coastal belt becomes normal once more, 
a single range rather more than 30 miles from the shore dominating 
the region, with its crest seldom below 9,000 feet above sea-level. 

From Rize to Hopa the coast is alined east-north-east following the 
trend of the ‘Tatus mountains of Lazistan whose summits rise to 
12,170 feet; several of them once held small glaciers. ‘The range sends 
off a western prong which brings a ridge 7,000 feet high to within 10 
miles of the coast near Rize, and provides a catchment for a larger 
stream than usual, which cuts a course to the coast between Of and 
Rize. A difficult track crosses the Soganli Dag at its head and leads 
to Bayburt, and others, paved roughly with stones because of the deep 
muddy soil, lead up the narrow ravines from Of, Rize, and Pazar 
(Atina), but very little is known of the steep northern slopes of the 
Tatus mountains, which are only drained by deep-cut torrent beds, 
and which are densely forested up to about 7,500 feet (photos. 47, 48). 
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I (d). The Inland Belt east of Samsun 


The hinterland south of Samsun and Ordu is very broken. Two 
long parallel depressions skirt the coastal range and run west-north- 
west from Koyulhisar and Serefiye to Niksar and Bizeri. These are 
taken by the Kelkit and the upper Yesil Irmak respectively. In the 
east at Koyulhisar the Kelkit valley is fairly open, but below Resadiye 








Fic. 26. An pauisi Wheel on the Yesil Irmak at Amasya 


it narrows to a gorge, which opens again to the plain of Niksar. 
Escape from this is by a narrow valley along the same alinement, but 
this opens out again above Erbaa in an ova which is also reached by 
the Yesil Irmak from the west-south-west through the Amasya gorge. 
The southern depression is not marked west of Bizeri, and it is more 
convenient to include it in the description of the Central Plateau, for 
the Yesil Irmak goes west-south-west to Tokat and by the broad Kaz | 
Ova—with a west-south-west trend—and a narrow valley to the open 
country by Amasya before cutting back east-north-east through the 
Amasya gorge to join the Kelkit in the Erbaa Ova (p. 167). The 
combined river leaves this trough in the same east-north-easterly 
trend by a gorge cut in the coastal range. 


















































































































































































































































































































































49. Amasya 


50. Amasya 
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West of the junction of the Kelkit and Yesil the northern depression 
is continued west-north-westwards; it is open to Destek, but narrows 
at the Destek defile and expands again beyond Ladik into the Havza 
lowland. 

Mountains rise all along the south of this northern trough. Be- 
tween Ladik and the Amasya gorge an isolated group stands up with 
three ridges about 15 miles long trending east-south-east. The 
northern approaches 7,000 feet, the central is slightly lower, and the 
southern is only about 5,000 feet before falling sheer to the river 3,500 
feet below (fig. 26; photos. 49-51). East of the gorge, mountains rise 
at once and form an undulating ridge, wide at first but narrowing to a 
tongue east-south-eastwards, and gaining height in common with the 
rest of the country, until close to Koyulhisar it reaches 7,000 feet. 
This range is wholly due to volcanoes which erupted near the line 
of the Kelkit valley rather late in the country’s geological history. 
It is now mostly wooded, and steeper on the north than on the 
south near the sources of the Yesil Irmak. 

South of the Kelkit river near Koyulhisar, the ridge from the west 
widens and forms the Kése Dag, about 8,500 feet high, dark green or 
almost black in colour from the volcanic rocks which build up most 
of it. This ridge, at first the watershed between the Kelkit and the 
Kizil Irmak, runs on as that between the Kelkit and the Euphrates 
(Kara Su); generally lower and more plateau-like near Refahiye, but 
rising at last farther east to the arresting edge of Kesis Dag, 11,600 
feet high, another dark lava pile north-east of Erzincan. A long 
narrow ova lies between this and the ridge which encloses the Kelkit 
river on the south, and is alined almost east-south-east for about 40 
miles from Susehri. It contains tributaries which break through to 
the Kelkit on the north. Both here and farther east the pattern of the 
land-forms is complicated by folded sediments and almost foldless 
volcanic rocks. The former provide a landscape varied in colour and 
form, generally lower than that built up by the latter, which make 
high table-lands often above 8,000 feet, or their remains, which are 
left as mountain ridges. This ova provides a through route, fit for 
motors in dry weather, between Koyulhisar and Erzincan, and is 
therefore an important link in the road communications of Erzurum 
with the west. More than once it has been the projected line for a 
railway. It is fairly well populated, and small salt-works are operated, 
the pans looking from the air like white pocket-handkerchiefs laid 
out to dry on a dull red background. 

The remainder of the area comprises the basins of the Coruh and 
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the Koran. The former, after gathering its main head-streams near 
Bayburt, turns east in the deep trench alined by a geological fault on 
its northern side, through piles of lava and some granite. As each 
individual obstacle has been overcome, terraces above the river-bed 
have been left behind. The left bank is steep and simply fretted for 
80 miles below Bayburt, the river bending more and more north- 
wards, until from the junction of the Oltu to within a few miles of 
Artvin it flows north-north-east. There is one stream larger than the 
short, straight torrents typical of this bank, which drains about 100 
square miles of the southern side of 'Tatus Dag and joins the Coruh 
a little higher up than the Oltu. Near Artvin the river breaks north- 
north-west to Borcka, where it unexpectedly turns north to cross the 
Russian boundary and reach the sea south-west of Batum. This lower 
part of its course, lying between the plunging ends of the ‘Tatus Dag 
on the south-west and the Karc¢al Dag on the north-east, is deep-cut 
and steep but navigable for country barges with difficulty (photo. 53). 
Its tactical importance accounts for the old road which runs along 
it from Batum by Borcka and Artvin, which is continued thence to 
Kars. More recently a motor road has been constructed from Hopa 
to join it at Borcka, and the whole road has been improved. 

The upper Coruh is formed by the junction of the Lori and Masat 
immediately below Bayburt. ‘The Lori rises in the Kesis Dag to flow 
north across high rolling uplands for about 35 miles to the southern 
foot of the coastal range and then turns east. The Masat rises in a pile 
of lava mountains, Gavur Dag, 10,000 feet high, a few miles south of 
Ispir. ‘The upland through which it runs for 50 miles west-south- 
west to Bayburt is bare and open with the ridge of Yesercol Dag, 
10,800 feet on the south, but it turns north near Bayburt and, like the 
Lori, falls into the Coruh trench. At Bayburt the river is still at just 
over 5,000 feet, but the trench deepens rapidly eastwards until the 
peaks on the right bank at Ispir, over 7,800 feet above sea-level, are 
6,000 feet above the river. The trench floor then maintains a fairly 
even level for 40 miles east-north-east until the Oltu enters it through 
a deep gash. No road follows the Coruh valley, but some communica- 
tion is kept up by tracks over the hills (photo. 54). 

The Oltu has a large catchment to the east and south-east, from the 
run-off of the watershed between it and the Masat, Euphrates, Aras, 
and Koran in turn. Its main tributary, the Tortum, like the upper 
reach of the Oltu itself, holds on a north-east course along a deep 
valley for about 40 miles (fig. 27). An abnormal feature is the Tortum 
lake, 5 miles long, where a prehistoric landslide blocks the valley for 



















































































53- On the Coruh river below Artvin 


The Tortum Falls 
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nearly a mile to a depth of about 700 feet. At the lower end the river 
leaves this natural dam over a big waterfall with fine cascades below 
(photo. 55). ‘The Oltu depression is a typical ova, a block of country 
having sunk bodily nearly 3,000 feet. It forms part of a useful line of 
communication in difficult country between Ardahan and Erzurum. 
Cross-fractures are the cause of the sudden change in direction which 
the river makes as it turns west and flows for 30 miles to the Coruh, 
breaking across two ranges and collecting the ‘Tortum on its way. 
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The southern watershed is a volcanic plateau, more typical of the 
Aras basin of eastern Turkey (p. 192) than of the northern coastlands, 
at a general level of about 8,000 feet but with heights up to 9,500 feet 
on the west until the Kordevan Dag, 10,000 feet, a continuation of the 
right-bank wall of the Coruh, shuts it in on the north. Along this 
range to the frontier the country falls north-westwards into the fairly 
open valley of the Dotoben in Ajaristan, which flows 40 miles south- 
west from the frontier to join the Coruh just above Artvin. On the 
south the Kordevan Dag drops to bare open country, through which 
the Koran river flows past Ardahan into Russia. The boundary line 
defining this division of the ‘Black Sea Coastlands’ is taken along the 
volcanic plateau in the south, past the volcanic cone of Kisir Dag, 
10,470 feet, and along the gentle divide just north of the Cildir lake 
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to the boundary. A feature of all this Coruh basin is that although 
the mountains are high, the summits are seldom much higher than 
the cols, so that once on a ridge the crest is fairly smooth except 
near the gorges, which, like that of the Oltu, cut right across them. It 
is the heights that hinder movement in winter, the depths in summer. 

The people who live in these secluded eastern parts, Lazis and 
Ajars, are very different from the Anatolian Turks farther west. ‘They 
only differ from the Georgians by their Mohammedan religion and 
customs, and from 1878 to 1921 Ajaristan was actually included in 
the Russian empire. Then both communities became united under 
Turkish rule, and it is only since 1935 that their country has been 
divided up again to form two vildyets, Rize and Coruh.! 


Ht. EUROPEAN TURKEY 


TURKEY in Europe is bounded on the north-east by the Black Sea 
from the Rezvaya river to the Bosporus; on the south-east by the 
Bosporus, the Sea of Marmara, and the Dardanelles; on the south- 
west by the Gulf of Muariz (Saroz) between Cape Helles and the 
Mericg (Maritsa) river; and on the west by the Meri¢ from its mouth 
to Kapitan-Andreovo, 12 miles west of Edirne (Adrianople), with a 
small area west of the river round Karaagac. On the north the politi- 
cal frontier strikes across the spurs of the Bulgarian Sakar Planina to 
the Tunca river about 13 miles north of Edirne, and after 5 miles 
leaves the river to follow the watershed of the Istranca Dag for about 
35 miles; it then turns south-east across the Velika valley to the 
Rezvaya river, which it follows, nearly due east to the Black Sea. The 
division includes the following vilayets: Edirne, Kirklareli, Tekirdag, 
and parts of Canakkale and Istanbul (fig. 1). 

Principal dimensions are: from the Bosporus at Cape Rumeli 
Feneri to Ayastafanos 77 miles, to Edirne 137 miles, to Enez at the 
Meric mouth 166 miles, to ‘Tekirdag (Rodosto) on the Marmara shore 
85 miles. From Tekirdag to Midye 53 miles, to Ayastafanos 73 miles, 
Edirne 67 miles, Bolayir (Bulair) at the neck of the Gelibolu (Galli- 
poli) peninsula 57 miles, and Cape Helles 96 miles. 

The region has three distinct physical components: (1) the Istranca 


‘ On some maps the Black Sea port is shown as ‘Rize (Coruh)’. This signified 
that Rize was the chief town of the Coruh vildyet, and was therefore sometimes 
alluded to as ‘Coruh’. Since the creation of two vildyets, Rize has become the chief 
centre of the Rize vilayet, and Artvin the headquarters of the Coruh vilayet ; and it 
is Artvin, not Rize, that is now sometimes called Coruh. 
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highland behind the Black Sea coast, rising to 3,340 feet near its north 
end; (2) the Tekir Dag or southern highland behind the Marmara 
coast, continued into the Gelibolu peninsula; (3) the valleys of the 
Meric and its eastern tributary, the Ergene, which drains the land- 
ward slopes of both highlands. 

These three areas are of different structure and configuration. The 
whole region, like much of Anatolia, and of the Balkan lands, consists 
of rocks of various ages which have been shattered by earth move- 
ments, and either raised in massive ranges and plateaux, or sunk in 
gulfs and lake-basins, such as the Sea of Marmara and the Gulf of 
Muariz; some of these depressions (ovas), e.g. the Ergene basin and 
the lower Meric valley, have subsequently been filled with marls and 
gravels washed down from adjacent highlands. 

(1) The Istranca highland is composed of masses of gneiss and 
granite continuous with the Izmit plateau. It rises gently from the 
Bosporus, which only differs from the Golden Horn, and the Tas and 
Sazli valleys, also partially submerged, in that it has cut back through 
the entire plateau and received the overflow of the Black Sea, by a 
spillway which strikingly resembles the Niagara gorge, but has been 
widened, especially where a line of fracture brings in the Biytik Dere 
stream from the west. The watershed remains close to the Black Sea 
coast till the Istranca valley cuts deeply inland and empties eastward 
into the coastal lake of ‘Terkos. Other eastward streams reach the 
Black Sea at and north of Midye, and at Isneada another small de- 
pression offers the only shelter between the Bosporus and the Bul- 
garian port of Burgas. Most of this coast has only cascade drainage, 
between bluff spurs, which impede coastwise traffic. 

The Istranca highland, in its eastern seagirt half, is rolling wood- 
land, with scrub and pasture seldom rising above 600 feet, and 
sparsely populated except round Istanbul; but there are fertile strips 
in the valleys. North-westward the heights increase to 3,340 feet in 
the Mahya Dag east of Kirklareli, and the woods are thicker; but 
the upland never becomes a ridge; only the margins are steep, and the 
valleys, seldom 20 miles in length, are narrow and wooded. On the 
southern slopes, the drainage, south-easterly between Istanbul and 
Eregli, changes its direction to south-westerly at the low watershed 
(about 400 feet) on which Corlu stands, between the Marmara coast 
and the Ergene basin, and changes also its pattern. Between Corlu 
and Edirne many parallel streams descend the steep margin of the 
plateau; most of them reach the Ergene, but two flow into the Meri¢ 
south of Edirne, and still farther west the Tunca, which receives those 
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next to it and joins the Meric¢ at Edirne, has cut a deep gorge through 
the highland along a line of fracture between the Istranca and the 
Bulgarian Sakar Planina, of similar structure and forest landscape. 
The Tunca has captured the large depression round Yambol and 
Elkhovo, which probably once drained into the Gulf of Burgas, and 
is now marshy north of the Tunca gorge. Where the Tunca joins the 
Meri¢ it is 40 yards wide, but may be crossed on a sand bar here, and 
on hard bottom farther upstream. It is liable to flood when the Meric¢ 
is very full. ‘The peculiar drainage-pattern of the other streams from 
the north is explained by the contrast between hard and variable 
rocks in the highland, where the headstreams are of normal irregu- 
larity, and the soft uniform sediments of the Ergene plain. 

(2) The southern highland is an outlier of the worn-down moun- 
tains of the Canakkale promontory, and includes three main com- 
ponents. 

(a) The Tekir Dag, of micaceous sandstone, with its highest points, 
Pirgo (2,870 ft.) and Batkazan (about 2,430 ft.) near its north-eastern 
end within 4 miles of the sea, follows the Marmara shore from Tekir- 
dag town (Rodosto) to the Bolayir (Bulair) isthmus, where it sinks 
below 150 feet. It continues south-westwards down the Gelibolu 
peninsula, which is described separately (pp. 71-2). North-eastward 
it is connected with the Istranca plateau by low hills of the same soft 
rocks as the Ergene plain, and forms the watershed between the 
Ergene and the Marmara coast. The surface of the Tekir Dag is 
rough and stony, but there is pine-forest on the crest north of Sarkéy, 
and scrub on the lower slopes. 

(b) The Koru Dag trends nearly west from the north end of the 
Tekir Dag to Enez on the Greek frontier, separated from the 'Tekir 
Dag by the Kavak valley and the Gulf of Muariz. There is less 
forest than on the Tekir Dag, but population is sparse. Most of the 
surface is sandstone, forming steep-sided, flat-topped hills, but lime- 
stone appears at Cape Ibrice, where a spur is truncated by the sea. 
The highest point is Kuskonak Tepe (2,379 ft.), north of the head of 
the Gulf of Muariz. Westwards the Koru Dag sinks into detached 
hills of 300-700 feet, with the volcanic peak of Catal ‘Tepe (1,230 ft.) 
overlooking Enez. Lava flows from this peak extend as far as Kesan, 
and the surface of the volcanic mass is obstructed by ravines and 
thorny scrub. ‘The western end of the Koru Dag constricts the Meri¢ 
valley at its mouth and creates wide marshes and lagoons (Dirana Gol 
and Gala Gol) inland. The seaward slopes have good grazing and 
scattered trees; farther east there are pines above the scrub. The 
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northern slopes sink to the Beylik valley, beyond which rises a third 
and less important unit of these southern highlands, the Yaila Dag. 

(c) The Yaila Dag, lower and less wooded, trends west between the 
headwaters of the Ana Su or Hayrabolu river and Ipsala. Its highest 
point is in the Rudeli Dag (1,240 ft.) in the east. About 9 miles west 
of this the Kesan—Uzunk@6prii road crosses the middle at 820 feet. At 
its western end the hill south-east of Ibrik Tepe (770 ft.) and Bala- 
bancik Dag (560 ft.) north of Ibrik ‘Tepe are the highest points. The 
Yaila Dag, which in the west forces the Ergene at last to join the Meric¢ 
and creates another marshland, emerges from the Ergene lowland 
deposits as bare, rough, and broken country. The generally flat- 
topped hills, littered with sandstone debris from folded rocks, are 
more impressive than their heights would suggest. In antiquity they 
were a region distinct from agricultural and horse-ranching Thrace. 

(3) Between the Istranca and southern highlands the Ergene low- 
land, filled with old lake deposits of soft limestone, marl, and gravel, 
includes the Meri¢ valley below Svilengrad and Edirne, where the 
river turns south along the line of fracture already noted in the Tunca 
valley, skirting the foothills of Rhodopi (Istochni Rodopi), whence 
the Arda and Kizil Dere tributaries emerge, through Greek territory, 
to join the Meri¢ at Edirne and Dimetoka respectively. 

The Ergene rises far to the east as the Corlu stream near Cerkes- 
k6y, and flows within 12 miles of the Marmara coast, close to the low 
watershed. It then skirts the foothills of the southern highland and 
only joins the Meric about 25 miles from its mouth. It is fordable 
only at a few points, and it is too wide and marshy to be crossed below 
Uzunk6prii, where there is a fine Turkish bridge on the highroad 
from Edirne to Kesan and Gelibolu. ‘The railway follows the Ergene 
closely as far as Uzunkopri, then turns nearly north and crosses the 
Meri¢, remaining close to that river but in Greek territory as far as 
_ Svilengrad, except for its passage through the Karaaga¢ enclave 
opposite Edirne. The broad main motor-road from Istanbul, on the 
other hand, passes straight from Corlu to Edirne, crossing the Ergene’s 
many northern tributaries at some distance from the main river. 

The southerly position of the Ergene and the long channels of its 
northern tributaries (v. above) partly result from a slight tilting of the 
whole region. The southern tributaries dissect the landward slopes 
of the southern highland, with normal courses almost to their con- 
fluence with the main river. The largest, Poc or Ana Su, rises be- 
tween Kesan and Malkara, and emerges north of Hayrabolu, which 
gives its lower course a name. 
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The lake deposits of the Ergene plain are soft and friable, dusty 
therefore when dry, and muddy after rain; the landscape is dreary, 
treeless, except where they have been planted along the motor road, 
and without scrub except along the deep watercourses. There is 
grazing everywhere for oxen as well as sheep, and vines and cereals 
are grown round the villages. In winter there is snow, and in summer 
heat and drought. But the region was formerly the granary and horse- 
ranch of ancient ‘Thrace and of Byzantine and Turkish Adrianople. 
As the two highlands which enclose it sink where they converge east- 
wards, and as the upper Ergene flows within 10 miles of the Marmara 
shore, between Tekirdag and Eregli, the Ergene lowland and the 
Catalca promontory are traversed by one of the world’s great high- 
ways, between Istanbul and Edirne, and this gives to European 
Turkey an historical and political significance out of all proportion 
to its size or resources. | 

The Meric river, between Edirne and Enez, falls only 130 feet in 
go miles. The west bank is marshy throughout, the east bank firmer 
above the junction with the Ergene, and the long tongue of land be- 
tween the two rivers rises to 470 feet, cultivated and populous. South 
of the westward bend of the Meri¢c towards Dimetoka, its alluvial 
plain, reinforced by that of the Ergene, widens to 15 or 20 miles, with 
the Meri¢ on its western margin, and so continues nearly to the sea; 
the last 20 miles are marsh and lagoons, fringed with cultivated 
ground. Below the Ergene confluence there are neither obstructions 
nor fords, except a sand-bar (depth 34 ft.) at Enez, flanked by salt 
lagoons on either side. ‘The Meric is navigable as far as Edirne, by 
flat-bottomed boats and local sailing-craft at all seasons, and by 
barges from October to June. There are road bridges at Kuleliburgaz 
and Edirne; the railway crosses at Kuleliburgaz; and there are several 
ferries. 

Two districts of European ‘Turkey deserve separate consideration 
for their military importance. Of these, the Gelibolu peninsula has 
been described elsewhere (pp. 71-2). 

The Catalca Promontory. Between the northern and southern high- 
lands, which are rough and difficult country, and behind the Meric¢ 
and ‘Tunca rivers, which are the frontier line of defence, the Ergene 
lowland is the sole avenue from the west to Istanbul. There is no 
natural obstacle at the head of the Ergene lowland, but the promon- 
tory east of a line from Midye to Eregli provides a substantial inner 
guard. ‘That line itself was for a while the political frontier (pp. 316— 
17), but there is a route along the Istranca plateau from Kirklareli 
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(Kirk-Kilisse) to Saray, giving access to Cerkesk6y and Istranca 
village, which reduces its defensive value. About 30 miles east of this 
line, however, and 25 miles from Istanbul, atransverse ridge about 600 
feet high crosses the promontory between the 'Terkos lake behind 
the Black Sea coast and the submerged valley of Biiytik Cekmece, 
which deeply indents the Marmara shore and is prolonged inland by 
the Kara Su stream. This ‘Catalca Line’ takes its name from a village 
on the Kara Su. East of it the plateau is fairly uniform to the Bos- 
porus, dissected southward by small parallel valleys, but steep and in- 
accessible on the north coast. From Terkos to Tarabya (Therapia) the 
Belgrade Forest, consisting of oak, chestnut, beech, plane, and some 
pines, protects the Istanbul reservoirs, and water is also supplied from 
the Terkos lake. The city itself is further protected by a line of low 
hills, from the Bosporus nearly to Yesilkéy (San Stefano) on the Sea 
of Marmara. 


III. WESTERN ANATOLIA 


THE peninsula of Asia Minor west of longitude 30° E., known 
generally as ‘Western Anatolia’, is much better known to geographers 
than the northern coastlands, partly because of its classical associa- 
tions with Greece and Rome, partly because of its more progressive 
population in Ottoman times, and partly because of the long con- 
nexion of Western merchants with the trade of Smyrna (Izmir) and 
its hinterland; it was also the first to be opened up by railways and 
was therefore more easily accessible to visitors. It is more favoured 
climatically than other parts of Turkey, more fertile and richer in 
agriculture, and more important strategically. It will therefore be 
described in greater detail. 

_ Western Anatolia forms a division quite distinct from the rest of 
Turkey. It is more broken up, and differential movement has played 
an even greater part than in the Black Sea coastlands in forming its 
varied features, which show evidence of folding, faulting, and vol- 
canic activity. he Anatolian plateau is broken down here into blocks, 
some of which have been flooded by the sea, giving rise to an indented 
coastline with many natural harbours, though often without easy 
access inland except at a few points (pp. 76-7). In the valley bottoms, 
alluvial flats and marshlands have formed, and up them maritime 
influences penetrate far inland. These valleys lead up rather easily to 
the plateau. 
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Regions of Western Anatolia 


Western Anatolia may be divided into three regions, governed by 
the drainage pattern, as follows: 


(a) The Marmara region in the north. 

(b) ‘The small Bergama region, comprising the basins of the Havran 
and the Bakir (class. Caicus) draining to the Aegean. 

(c) The Izmir region, including the basins of the Gediz (class. 
Hermus), Kiictk Menderes (class. Cayster), and Biiryik Men- 
deres (class. Maeander), all draining to the Aegean, and south- 
west Turkey as far east as the hills overlooking the Dalaman 
valley. 


III (a). The Marmara Region (fig. 29) 


The Marmara region is bounded on the north and west by the sea, 
and on the south and east by the watershed between the Sea of Mar- 
mara, the Aegean, and the Sakarya river respectively. The boundary 
runs generally eastwards from near Ayvacik to about 30 miles south- 
west of Kiitahya and thence northwards to the Gulf of Izmit, as 
shown on the map, and it includes parts of the vilayets of Canakkale, 
Balikesir, Bursa, Kiitahya, Bilecik, and Izmit, but omits the Izmit 
peninsula (fig. 1). 

Within these limits are six topographical zones. West of the Génan 
valley is the hill country of the Canakkale province (1). East of the 
G6nan line three upland belts (II, IV, and VI) lie parallel to the coast 
and are separated from each other by two east-west depressions (III 
and V) occupied by low flats, and sometimes by lakes and gulfs. 

Canakkale. ‘The Canakkale zone forms an oblong, peninsular 
highland, the features of which have been rounded and smoothed by 
prolonged erosion. The highest range, the Kaz Dag (class. Ida), 
borders the northern shore of the Gulf of Edremit. Its highest point 
(c. 5,800 ft.) is on a plateau, with three projecting points on the east, 
known as Sarykyz, and with a humped ridge, called Baba, on the 
south-west. The Kaz Dag continues west, losing height, to the 
Dikili Dag (2,000—2,500 ft.), and runs down to the coast about 3 
miles west of Cape Kadirga, forming the Kuzlu Dag (c. 1,650 ft.), 
south of Ayvacik. There is a westward branch north of the Tuzla 
river; here the Dede Dag, south of Bayramic, reaches 2,500 feet. 
West of the Dede Dag the range is lower, though still above 1,000 
feet, except at the saddle where stands the town of Ayvacik 
(c. 700 ft.). West of Ayvacik the range broadens as it approaches 
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the coast, and the prominent peak of Sakarkaya, one of the chief 
landmarks of this region—probably between 1,500 and 2,000 feet— 
marks its end. | 

East of the summit, Kaz Dag bifurcates, one spur forming the 
southern edge of the Agunya or upper Gonan basin, and the other 
branching north-north-eastwards, enclosing it on the west. This 
falls to a col at Haci Oldiiren (class. Cotylus), whence, under different 
names, it runs on and forms the watershed between the Giénan and 
the Kocabas catchments, gradually declining from 3,500 feet to 
1,900 feet, in the Hodul Dag. 

The three main valley systems, the Génan (class. Aesepus), the 

- Menderes (class. Scamander), and the Kocabas (class. Granicus), start 
together from Haci Oldiiren. Highlands overlook the coast from 
Kara Burun to the Tuzla river, and a few ridges stand out from the 
rest. The Kayali Dag between the Koca and the Menderes rivers 
reaches a height of 2,800 feet where it intersects the broad plateau on 
the west of the peninsula; other summits rise to 2,500 feet some Io or 
15 miles from the coast. 

The rivers of the Canakkale zone fall into two groups: (a) the main 
system draining the interior, and (b) the short straight streams 
furrowing the coastal scarp. The first have their headwaters in 
upland basins, erosion gorges in their middle courses, and swamps 
between the gorge and the sea. They are the Génan, the Can (or 
-Kocabas), and the Menderes. The short streams have cut gullies 
from source to mouth. 

(a) The Génan, rising near Haci Oldiiren, flows east through the 
Agunya basin, receiving tributaries from the eastward continuation 
of the Kaz Dag and from the Tahtali Dag. The basin (c. 1,000 ft.) is 
open and undulating. Besides its outlet through the river’s gorge in 
the north-east, there is a pass at just over 1,500 feet into the Edremit 
basin to the south at the head of a tributary of the Génan, about 14 
miles south-west of Pazarkéy. Near Pazarkéy the hills close in, and 
the Génan enters its defile. The valley opens out again about 15 
miles lower down, and near Gonan the river is only 150 feet above 
sea-level, with swamps above the town. From Génan the river flows 
northwards for 7 miles, then makes a right-angled bend to the west, 
and receives a tributary on the left bank. Between the junction and a 
point about 4 miles from the coast the valley narrows as it penetrates 

_ the coastal range, bending north, then west, and again north, through 

_a marshy delta to the sea. It is everywhere fordable except in flood. 

The Can or Kocabas, as it is known in its lower course, follows 
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a similar line farther west. Its headwaters from the Kara Dag unite 
near Golciik, and a little to the east the Gedigizor tributary enters 
from the Kocakatran Dag in the south. The river then flows north- 
east in an open valley for about 12 miles, entering a defile 4 miles 
long above Okgcular, where the hills rise to over 1,000 feet. It emerges 
near Biga on a flat marshy plain and is joined on the left bank by the 
Yakacik, a tributary almost as large as the main river. The Yakacik 
flows through a gentle valley and leaves the hills near Gemici to flow 
through a marshy plain until it joins the Can at Akképrii, where it is 
20-30 feet wide with steep earth banks ro feet high. About 6 miles 
below Akk6prii the Can receives the Yatallak, an important tributary 
on the right bank. This rises near the Goénik Agonya in the Egri 
Karaagac Dag. The Kocabas then continues north-east to the sea, 
separated from the small lake of Ece, 14 miles-to the west, by a few 
hillocks about 80 feet high. It enters the Gulf of Erdek through a 
swamp, about 2 miles south-east of Karabiga. It can be forded 
everywhere except during floods; but it was on the Kocabas (Grani- 
cus) that the Persians opposed Alexander’s invasion: farther west 
there is no considerable river; farther east the G6nan has no such 
reinforcement of high ground as the Hodul ridge (photo. 56). 

The most important of the rivers draining the interior is the 
Menderes. It rises in the western slopes of the Haci Oldiiren, flows 
west until about 12 miles from the Aegean, and then turns north- 
west to escape through the mountain rim. Its valley is divided into 
three basins. ‘The upper, about 10 miles long by 3 miles wide, extends 
from the headwaters to Evciler, where the valley closes in. The river 
receives several small tributary streams and the country is undulating 
and cultivated. ‘Then the valley expands to form the fertile middle 
basin about 5 miles across and extending for 15 miles, from above 
Bayrami¢ to Ezine. Below Ezine the river winds for 5 miles through 
an impassable ravine, and the road from Canakkale to Ezine goes over 
the hills, only crossing the valley some way above it. At its northern 
end it runs through a deep limestone gorge to emerge into its lowest 
marshy basin, about 9 miles long by 5 miles wide, forming the plain 
of ancient Troy. Here the Menderes receives several tributaries from 
the seaward side of the coastal range, then enters the sea at Kumkale, 
opposite the southern end of the Gelibolu (Gallipoli) peninsula. 

(6) 'The other streams of the Canakkale zone are small, two only 
calling for mention. The Koca, at whose mouth stands Canakkale 
town, penetrates farthest inland, rising near the headwaters of the 
Can and the Domuz tributary of the Menderes. The Tuzla rises in 
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the Dede Dag and flows south-west towards the coast near Cape 
Kadirga. A mile from the sea it is deflected west by a serpentine 
dike, whence it flows in a narrow gorge, collecting rills from the 
north, and entering the Aegean 8 miles north of Cape Baba. 

The coastal plain, which in places is so narrow as hardly to merit 
the name, is seamed with gullies from the scarp. Many of these are 
dry in summer, but still present an obstacle to movement, for they 
have steep clay walls and may be ro feet deep. 

The coastline of Canakkale is less indented than that of the rest of 
western Turkey. In the south it is almost straight, there being only 
three blunt promontories, Kara Burun, Kadirga, and Siirtice. A 
serpentine dike runs from Cape Baba eastwards to Cape Kadirga 
forming cliffs. The only landing-place is located where the dike 
narrows to a neck near the site of Assos and the old village of Bayram. 
The coast is bluff from Karabiga in the north to Cape Baba in the 
south, with occasionally short stretches of strand where alone landing 
is feasible. 

Thus the Canakkale mass forms a well-protected bastion, strategi- 
cally situated where Turkey in Asia lies closest to Europe. The cliffs 
form an obstacle to attack, and they are backed by the mountain 
scarp. This is pierced by rivers, but the breaches are not serious, for 
the gorges are difficult and easily defensible. There is the added 
protection of marshland round the river-mouths. Communication 
with the interior is difficult, and the only good road inland is from 
Canakkale through Can, where it joins the road from Karabiga by 
the Kocabas. The inland basins have few easy connexions with each 
other, surrounded as they are by complicated hill country and rolling 
upland; the only good coastal motor road is from Lapseki through 
Canakkale to Kumkale, skirting the southern shore of the Dardanelles. 

East of the Gonan. ‘The rest of the Marmara region shows a more 
marked influence of tectonic movement. The land has been repeatedly 
disturbed by folding, or broken into blocks and moved upwards or 
downwards by faulting. ‘The last movement determined the east— 
west belts of lowland and upland, since modified by sedimentation 
in the former and by erosion of the latter which still present rolling 
surfaces on the heights but have steep and broken flanks. It is 
difficult country to traverse against the grain, and the natural trend of 
communications is from west to east. 

In the north there is the belt (II) of highland which forms the 
ranges of the Gemlik and Kapidag (Cyzicus) peninsulas. South of it 
is a depressed zone (III) following Lake Iznik and the gulfs of Gemlik, 
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Bandirma, and Erdek. Farther south the coast ranges (IV) of the 
Marmara region extend from the mouth of the Génan east to the 
lower Sakarya. Inland lies the long Manyas—Bursa—Yenisehir de- 
pression (V), occupied by lakes Manyas and Apolyont, the plain of 
Bursa, and the Gok tributary of the Sakarya. About 8,000 square 
miles of hill country (VI) succeeds, crossed from west to east by a 
minor depression linking the plains of Ivrindi and Balikesir with 
Tavsanli, important now because it is followed by the new railway 
from Balikesir to Kiitahya. Thus Balikesir is an important route- 
centre for the whole of the Marmara and north-eastern Aegean. 

The northern ranges (11) are higher than the main coast range (IV), 
some summits exceeding 5,000 feet. Except in the east, the average 
height is about 2,500 feet. In the east the Gok Dag (over 4,000 ft.) 
extends to the Naldéken Dag which trends north-east to south-west 
between the Gulf of Izmit and Lake Iznik. West of this the lower 
ranges form the Karlik Dag north of Lake Iznik, the Samanli Dag 
and the Delmece Dag farther west, and terminate in the ‘Tan Dag at 
the end of the Gemlik peninsula. A spur, 1,000 feet high, reaches 
the sea at Cape Boz. Slopes are generally easy. The chief summits 
and watershed lie to the south, affording a main drainage to the Gulf 
of Izmit. This is partly the result of climate, as rainfall is less on the 
south than on the north. 

The Kapidag (class. Cyzicus) peninsula is a remnant of the northern 
range. It is joined to the mainland only by a low marshy isthmus 
a mile wide and was probably once an island. It is about 18 miles 
long and 8 miles wide. ‘The Kapi Dag (2,600 ft.) sends off two spurs 
to the north. The eastern carries the twin peaks of Adamkaya 
(2,640 ft.) and Dedebayr (2,340 ft.). In the western corner of the 
peninsula is the peak of Klapsi (2,770 ft.). ‘The eastern end is undu- 
lating to the sea. As in the Gemlik peninsula, the larger streams flow 
north through deep valleys. 

The northern depression (III) is formed by the eastward extension 
of the Gulf of Gemlik and is mainly occupied by the brackish Lake 
Iznik with the town of Iznik (class. Nicaea) on its eastern shore. It is 
20 miles long from east to west, 6 miles broad, and drains into the 
Gulf of Gemlik through an embanked stream. Near Gemlik the 
trough narrows. East of the lake a dry valley about 14 miles wide 
runs on to the Sakarya at Mekece (photo. 58). 

The neck of the Kapidag peninsula, with its adjoining gulfs of 
Bandirma and Erdek, provides a counterpart of this feature in the 
west. 
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The main coast range (IV) begins west of the Sakarya with the 
Avdan Dag (over 2,300 ft.) running between Lake Iznik and the 
Gok tributary of the Sakarya. West of it the hills rise above 2,600 
feet, and south of Lake Iznik are breached by a gorge, beyond which 
they widen to 12 miles, and rise to 3,500 feet in several places. 
Farther west the range is lower with gentler slopes. West of the 
Hasan Aga, which flows north to the Niltifer near Orhaniye, a ridge 
(under 1,000 ft.) rises in echelon from a broken plateau and extends 
to the Simav. The northern ridge in places reaches 1,g00 feet, e.g. 
south-west of Mudanya. The two are separated by the longitudinal 
Niltifer valley. 

West of the Simav a single range rises to over 2,000 feet in the 
Kara Dag. Near Bandirma it drops to a gap about 50 feet above the 
sea, providing entry south to Lake Manyas. It then rises to over 700 
feet, falls to another saddle at Edincik, and continues to the mouth of 
the Goénan. 

In the coast range the streams mostly flow north or south and few 
are perennial. They are rare west of Bandirma, where rainfall is 
slight south of the Kapidag peninsula. 

The main depression (V) is 90 miles long from the watershed west 
of Manyas to the Sakarya, and 5 to 15 miles wide. It was once 
below sea-level, then it was occupied by lagoons and swamps into 
which sediment washed down from the mountains to the south 
and to a lesser extent from the coast range to the north. Much 
has been filled up, but marshes remain around lakes Manyas and 
Apolyont. ‘These have diminished in area during historic times. 
In the east, large alluvial fans have formed along the southern 
border where streams debouch from the mountains south-east of 
Bursa. Farther east low hills rise from the plains between Bursa 
and Yenisehir. 

The depression is considered in four sections: 

(a) In the east the wide plain of Yenisehir stands about 800 feet 
above sea-level, traversed by the Gok river. Reeds at its western end 
point to former marshes and around Lake Marmaracik swamps 
occupy about 5 square miles. Near Yenisehir town the hills close in, 
and the depression narrows to 2 miles. It ends at the Kaleler gorge, 
through which the Gok flows to join the Sakarya near Osmanell. 
South of the Yenisehir plain a narrow valley near Akcapinar leads to 
the basin of Inegél round the upper Gok. 

(b) The plain of Bursa is separated from that of Yenisehir by low 
hills (about 1,000 ft. high). It is about 6 miles wide and is crossed by 
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the Niltifer and its tributaries (photo. 59). Alluvial fans, washed down 
from the Ulu Dag by torrents in spring, have forced streams north- 
wards till they flow through swamps along the edge of the plain. 
Drainage has been undertaken in the plain of Bursa in an effort to 
eradicate malaria, and a large irrigation project was ices in 
1936 (II, Chap. XIV). 

(c) The depression narrows to 2 miles before opening out to the 
plain round Lake Apolyont. ‘The lake is studded with islands, is 25 
feet deep in places, and shrinks in summer to less than 100 square 
miles. On the east wooded hills come down to the shore, but where 
the lake narrows on the west its basin is more open. Westward to the 
Simav the country is flat and may be marshy, and here the depression 
is widest (15 miles). In the south the Kirmasti flows from the south- 
ern hills at Mustafa Kemal Pasa (Kirmasti) through swamps to Lake 
Apolyont. In the north the Ulu Abat drains the lake to the Simav 
river and is navigable for native craft (Raiks) between the lake and 
the sea. ‘The Simav river is being adapted for irrigation. Between 
the Kirmasti and the Simav the plain is broken by hills of 200-300 
feet. 

(d) ‘The basin of Lake Manyas lies between the Simav and Génan 
valleys. ‘The lake covers about 70 square miles and is surrounded by 
rolling downland which overlooks the flats of the Simav to the east. 
It rises to gentle hills about 700 feet above sea-level on the west where 
they form the watershed on the right bank of the G6nan river. The 
southern shores of the lake are frequently flooded, and the Koca has 
here built a swampy delta; and it is from the south-east corner that 
the lake is drained by the Miirvetler to the Simav near Karacabey 
(Mikhalij). 

The Balikesir Hill Country (VI), a tangled belt of rounded hills, 
lies south of the main coastal depression. It shows no definite trends 
and the scenery is less rugged than that near the coast. It provides 
the collecting ground for rivers discharging into the Sea of Marmara, 
and in the north-east for one tributary of the lower Sakarya. The 
country rises to a southern watershed exceeding 7,000 feet above sea- 
level at one point. Ulu Dag (class. ‘Mysian Olympus’, c. 8,180 ft.) 
rises abruptly from the vicinity of Bursa and is the highest mountain 
in western Anatolia (photo. 57). 

This unit is 50 miles wide from north to south on the west, 80 
miles on the east. West of Sindirgi altitudes are lower than in the 
east, where several ranges reach heights over 5,000 feet, e.g. Olus 
Dag (5,800 ft.), Alagam Dag (5,200 ft.), and Egrigdz Dag (7,150 ft.). 
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There are four main rivers, the western Koca, the Simav, the Kir- 
masti, and the Nilitifer. 

The western Koca rises in the extreme south-west of the region, 
between the Madra and Sapla Dag. Its headstreams, the Madra and 
Yaglilar, join near Ivrindi and flow north as the Kocaafsar. Farther 
north the river is joined on the left bank by the Orhanlar, which flows 
through a town of that name. It continues north-east as the Koca to 
Lake Manyas. The Miirvetler is a short stream which rises in the 
hills north of Balikesir and carries the discharge from the country 
south-east of the lake to the Simav river near Karacabey. 

The Szmav rises near the southern borders of the Marmara region 
and soon enters the swampy lake Simav west of the town of that name 
at about 2,500 feet. It flows west almost parallel with the watershed 
made up of the Simav, Demirci, and Gokseki Dag for about 50 miles. 
At first it runs in a ravine, then its valley opens and forms a basin 
about 12 miles long and 2 miles wide with YenikGy at its west end. 
For some distance above the Sindirgi basin (700 ft.) 1t occupies the 
floor of a deep enclosed valley 1,000 feet deep. Below Sindirgi the 
river turns north and flows for about 24 miles to Kepsut, where it 
crosses the Ivrindi—T'avsanli depression across a broad plain about 
300 feet above sea-level. Three tributaries from the east join it here; 
the Killer, rising about 12 miles north-west of Lake Simav, cuts 
through the Alacam Dag in a narrow valley; the Dombay flows from 
its sources in the Olus Dag; and the Degirmencik drains the hills 
north of the depression. Onwards to Susurluk (Susigirlik) the Simav 
flows north through a fairly narrow valley to the coastal depression 
(V), on past Karacabey, to receive the Koca drainage and 2 miles 
lower down the Ulu Abat from Lake Apolyont. The combined 
waters then break through the coast range (IV), collect the Niltifer 
river, and enter the sea through a marshy delta. 

The Simav is at its lowest in August; rain and melting snow cause 
it to rise suddenly in winter and spring, when flood damage may 
occur in the lower reaches. From Karacabey to the mouth the great- 
est summer depth is 6 feet. ‘The mouth is over half a mile wide; at 
the Miirvetler junction the river is 50 yards across, with 10-foot banks; 
at Kepsut the bed is over 150 yards wide and is spanned by a wooden 
bridge, though possibly fordable in summer. It is fordable, at least 
from early summer, to the north of Sindirgi. In its upper course, 
between Sindirgi and the lake, it is bridged at several points; the 
current in this section is swift, and near the bridge north of Yenikéy 
the bed is about 30 feet wide. 

A774 | K 
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The lower Kirmasti collects the drainage farther east and empties 
into Lake Apolyont. It has two main branches, the upper Kirmasti 
(or Inekullar) and the eastern Koca (‘Tavsanli, class. Rhyndacus).! 

The upper Kirmasti rises near Lake Simav and flows north 
through the hills. Below Gékcedag it enters the Ivrindi—Tavsanli 
depression and is joined by the Emet (Egrigéz) from the east. ‘The 
river, called locally the Alaca, flows west along the depression for 
18 miles. ‘Then it is joined by the Balat draining the hills round 
Dursunbey (Balat) and its tributary the Ocbas from the hills to the 
south. 

The river below the junction, now the middle Kirmasti or Balat, 
breaks through the hills northwards, and about 10 miles south of the 
coastal depression (V) is joined from the east by the Koca (Tavsanli, 
Atranos). This river rises about 10 miles east of the Emet, flows north 
past ‘Tavsanli, and collects the run-off from the eastern watershed 
12 miles farther north, where it turns north-west towards Orhaneli 
(Beyce) for about 30 miles, with the Diimen Dag above it on the 
north. The valley then narrows to a ravine through the Omeralti 
Dag, and the river flows south-west to the Kirmasti. After the 
junction the lower Kirmasti leaves the hills at Mustafa Kemal Pasa 
(Kirmasti) and flows through marshes across the coastal depression 
to the Apolyont lake. 

The river is liable to sudden rises, and the town of M. Kemal 
Pasa to flood damage. It is not known whether it is fordable here, 
but it is crossed by a bridge. The upper tributaries are probably 
fordable in summer. 

The Niliifer (Ulfer) rises in the Metel Dag, the south-east exten- 
sion of the Ulu Dag. It drains the mountain basin between the Ulu 
Dag and the watershed north of the Koca, of which the Diimen Dag 
forms part, and breaks through the mountains by a gorge west of 
Bursa. In the coastal depression it receives several tributaries, those 
from the east having marshes along their courses. It then turns west 
and joins the Simav near Akca Susurluk. 

One other river deserves mention. ‘The Gék rises on the northern 
flank of the Yirce Dag. It flows north-west through the basin of 
Inegél, collecting several tributaries from the Ulu, Metel, and Doma- 
ni¢ Dag. ‘Turning north, it leaves the basin of Inegél by a narrow 


’ The rivers have many names in different parts of their courses, and there is 
much confusion. ‘The upper Kirmasti is shown on some maps as the Balat, some- 
times as the Simav, and connected with the lake of that name. The names used in 
the above description are shown on the accompanying sketch-map (fig. 29). 
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valley through the hills near Akcapinar, crosses the basin of Yeni- 
sehir north-eastwards, and cuts the Kaleler gorge to join the lower 
Sakarya near Osmaneli. 


_ Some imposing ridges stand between these river valleys, of which 
the Catal Dag (3,500 ft.), 15 miles south of Mustafa Kemal Pasa, and 
the spurred peak of Yayla Cayir (4,200 ft.) farther west are examples. 

Above Bursa the Ulu Dag runs as an imposing range for 20 miles 
to the south-east. It is about 6 miles wide and is steepest on the 
south-western flank. It projects as a forest-clad mass abruptly above 
the plain to 4,600 feet and then gradually rises to a rolling plateau 
with meadows and scattered pines, at an average elevation of about 
7,000 feet for about 12 miles. Rounded summits surmount this by 
1,200 feet. The north and north-eastern flanks are cut by many deep 
gullies. It declines gradually to a col (about 4,000 ft.) on the south- 
east, but the range is extended by the Metel Dag, maintaining an 
altitude of 5,000 feet for another 6 miles. Rolling hills up to 3,000 
feet high are developed to the east in the Gok river drainage, giving 
way to lower ground towards the Sakarya (photo. 57). 7 

The depression between Ivrindi and 'Tavsanli running across the 
south-eastern hills is not so strikingly defined as the similar features 
near the coast, but as a combination of lowlands and open stream 
valleys it serves as an important line of travel and is followed by the 
Balikesir—Kiitahya railway. In the west at Ivrindi is a basin where 
tributaries of the western Koca unite. Across a col the Atnos stream 
leads into the lowland plain of Balikesir, the widest part of the 
depression and at about 400 feet above sea-level. The Atnos and 
other tributaries are gathered to the Simav between here and Kepsut 
10 miles away, in a terrain of low hills and a few marshes. A long 
reach up the trough of the Killer takes the Balikesir—Ktitahya railway 
to a col leading to the Kirmasti basin near Dursunbey. The Emet 
valley prolongs the low ground eastward and gives access to the 
upper eastern Koca in a basin near ‘T'avsanli, which in turn communi- 
cates over a col with the Kiitahya valley of the Sakarya system. 


III (6). The Bergama Region (fig. 29) 


South of the great watershed between the Marmara drainage and 
that which flows into the Aegean, most of the southward streams, as 
far west as the Kum river, are tributaries of the Gediz. Beyond this, 
the Dumanli—Kilic—Camlica ridge, the Kaz Dag north of the Gulf of 
Edremit, and the Gtirtin-Sapla—Madra highland between them belong 
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to the folded mountain system of the submerged Aegean and are 
continued in the inshore islands of Lesbos (Mytilene) and Chios. 
Between those ridges the drainage reaches the Aegean independently 
by the valleys of the Havran and the Bakir, the western ends of which 
have been engulfed. ‘The region includes parts of the Balikesir, 
Manisa, and Izmir vilayets (fig. 1). 

In ancient times this section of western Anatolia, exploited by 
Aeolian colonists from ‘Thessaly and central Greece, prospered like 
the Ionian colonies along the foreshore of the Gediz and the two 
Menderes valleys farther south, but independently and on a smaller 
scale. Among the successors of Alexander, Eumenes and Attalus and 
their dynasty made this the home-territory of their bazaar and fortress 
at Pergamum (Bergama), and from it acquired the greater part of 
western Anatolia, with a southern outlet at Attalia (Antalya), as a 
protectorate against Macedonian and Syrian aggression. ‘This King- 
dom of Pergamum, bequeathed to the Romans by Attalus III in 133 
B.c., became the base for the wider Roman protectorate. Later again, 
the resources of this region made the fortunes of medieval and 
modern Mytilene, which retained large economic interests on the 
mainland until the island was finally transferred to the Greek King- 
dom in 1923 (p. 273). 

This small coastal region of about 2,500 square miles is therefore 
important enough to be treated separately. It is made up of two 
parts: (a) the northern one formed by the basin of the Havran river, 
and (6) the southern one along the Bakir (class. Caicus). ‘The water- 
sheds of these rivers limit the area, which marches on the north and 
east with the Marmara region already described, and on the south 
with the Izmir region which is detailed below. 

(a) The Havran rivulet collects its water among upland hills at 
about 1,500 feet. Near Dereviran it cuts a gorge in the Sap and Cal 
hills and opens on to the Edremit plain, which lies below the 50-foot 
contour and is about 25 square miles in extent. Marshes fringe the 
coast. Its drowned extension is the Gulf of Edremit which is bor- 
dered by narrow strips of coastal lowland below the Kaz Dag slopes 
on the north and the Sapla—Yaylacik hills on the south. These last- 
named hills culminate eastwards in the Madra Dag (4,387 ft.), a 
broad-backed hump cut by little gullies arranged almost radially. 

(b) The Bakir basin is 50 miles long and much larger than the 
Havran. Its headwaters collect on the plateau (about 2,500 ft.), not 
far west of Sindirgi, and the river flows south-south-west past 
Gelenbe for about 12 miles. Then it turns west in the fertile basin of 
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Fic. 30. The Izmir Region, Western Anatolia 
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Kirkagag¢ and is fed by two large perennial springs, once looked upon 
as the source of the Caicus. Bending back north-west it cuts across 
the trend of the Dumanli—Urbut plateau in a narrow valley—which 
offers a line of access from south to north and is followed by the 
Izmir—Bandirma railway—and enters the Bergama valley proper near 
Soma. A few miles to the west it is fed by the Yagcili, coming from 
the north-north-east along the obvious extension of the lower valley. 
It then flows west-south-west through the low Bergama plain for 
about 20 miles. Several intermittent tributaries join it, the Maden on 
the right and the Kara, Kirk Gecit, and Kestel on the left bank. 
Other potential tributaries from the north lose themselves in swamps. 
Five miles below Bergama (photo. 121, p. 269) the river turns south- 
south-west and makes for the coast with a slightly greater gradient 
than it had in the plain. A patch of plain continues west of Bergama 
to Dikili, with the low ridge of Kara Da& between it and the river. 
The growing delta begins where this ridge dies down to the east. 

The southern wall of the valley goes up sharply from the plain, like 
the side of a glen in the Scottish West Highlands, to a rolling plateau 
about 70 miles long and a dozen across. It stands at an average alti- 
tude of about 3,000 feet and has different names—from north-east to 
south-west, Camlica, Kilic, Yund, and Dumanli Dag. Several small 
valleys drain it north and south into the Bakir and Gediz respectively, 
and in the west into the Giizelhisar which discharges into the Gulf of 
Candarli near Aliaga. ‘The only important break in this plateau is 
that where what is virtually part of the Kum valley of the Gediz 
system is diverted through the high ground into the Bergama valley 
at Soma, but there are a few cols between the various humps, utilized 
by tracks. 

The coast of the Bergama region, in contrast with that of Marmara, 
cross-cuts the grain of the country, and, because of recent submer- 
gence, is strongly indented. 


III (c). The Izmir Region (fig. 30) 

The Izmir region, 20,200 square miles, is notable for an unusual 
symmetry which it displays on both sides of a line running east from 
the coast along and beyond the Lesser Menderes valley to the plateau 
200 miles away. The whole country is laid out as if it were a gigantic 
defence work, a Roman camp open to the sea on the west, or an 
immense Torres Vedras. Perhaps the gods played a game here, 
gouged a moat and threw up a rampart to protect an inner sanctuary 
near sea-level, dug out of the western edge of the Anatolian plateau. 
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Torbali, 20 miles south of Izmir—or perhaps the ancient Ephesus— 
is the centre of the scheme at the western end of the Lesser Menderes 
valley, itself the sanctuary. A semi-ellipse of mountains with an 
average height of 3,500 feet—approximately that of the Central 
Plateau—about 80 miles long and 40 miles across forms the rampart. 
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Fic. 31. The Plain of Ephesus from the Theatre 


The moat beyond is now mostly filled in with rich alluvium washed 
down from the mountains, but has marshy patches and occasional 
lakes along the flat-bottomed valleys of the Gediz and Koca on the 
north, convex northwards, and that of the Greater Menderes on the 
south, slightly convex southwards. A narrow neck at Boldan sepa- 
rates them, and looks as if the labourers had tired at their digging 
before all was completed here. The ramp from this to the outer 
works, a broad shelf with a marked ridge on the north and south, but 
consisting of only a few mountain heaps on the east, is on a generous 
scale, 50 miles wide from the edge of the moat. Signs of fatigue are 
again apparent, for some of the plateau has not been cleared away, 
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and the remnants form mountains inside the perimeter, especially on 
the south. Perhaps too, time has played its part, for many rivers 
scour the ramp, contributing water, mud, and silt to choke the un- 
completed ditch. The symmetry extends even farther, the gentle 
slopes and long tributaries north of the Gediz being balanced by 
those south of the Biiyiik Menderes with more abrupt escarpment 
toward the Balikesir trench and the Gulf of Kerme (class. Ceramus). 

On the north the boundary or outer works of the scheme is formed 
by the watershed between the Bakir, the Simav, and the Kirmasti on 
the outside and the Gediz on the inside, the ridge generally reaching 
5,000 feet and occasionally 7,000 feet. For much of the way the deep 
Tavsanli valley lies directly under it on the outer side, already de- 
scribed above (p. 130). On the north-east, east, and south-east it is the 
watershed between the Sakarya drainage together with the Turkish 
‘lake district’ and the Dalaman on the outside, and the Gediz with the 
Buyuk Menderes on the inside. ‘Though conspicuous ranges rise up 
in this strip too, sometimes only a fold between two undulating up- 
lands forms this divide. he upstanding ranges of exceptional height 
are Murat Dag, 7,580 feet, east of Gediz, Kikiirt Dag, 7,380 feet, 
east of Sandikli, and Honaz Dag, 8,430 feet, south-east of Denizli. 
As these all rise from a platform itself about 4,000 feet high, their 
relative magnitude is reduced. On the south-east the deep straight 
valley of the Dalaman river and then the oncoming of the coastal 
plain farther west provide a datum above which the watershed ridge 
still looks imposing, although dwindling westwards till it dies away 
at Bodrum and plunges into the sea, exposing only detached peaks in 
the islands north of Cos (figs. 19-21). The region includes the whole or 
part of the following vilayets : Izmir, Manisa, Ktitahya, Afyonkarahisar, 
Aydin, Mugla, and Denizli (fig. 1). 

Convenient sub-regions are taken from the centre outwards, as 
follows: (i) the Lesser Menderes valley, (ii) the mountain rampart, 
(iii) the Gediz river, (iv) the Greater Menderes river, (v) the peri- 
meter in three sections, northern, eastern, and southern. In addition 
the peninsula west of Izmir and the south-west coast south of Mugla 
and Aydin are included here. 

(1) The Lesser Menderes valley (class. Cayster) is a flat-bottomed 
trough about 40 miles long and up to Io wide, and about 330 square 
miles in area. From this lowland, mountains rise up steeply to 
shoulders about 1,500 feet high in the west and about 3,000 feet in 
the east, above which the slopes tend to moderate, although a few 
peaks rise as high again from rolling plateaux. Towns and villages 
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are frequent, most of them located near the foot of the mountain wall, 
Odemis and Bayindir on the north, and Adagide and Tire on the 
south. ‘The main river rises on the north-east wall of the valley under 
Boz Dag, 7,070 feet, and flows south for 15 miles in a gentle valley 
past Kiraz and Beydagi, where it turns abruptly west and enters the 
plain. After a course of 50 miles, picking up the drainage from a few 
mountain torrents on the way, it again turns sharply south obstructed 
by hills on the west of ‘Torbali under which swamps and lakes have 
collected. It emerges south-west through a narrow valley past Selcuk 
(Ayasolitik, class. Ephesus), a sea-port within historic times but now 
6 miles inland from the present mouth (fig. 31; photo. 61). The main 
Aydin railway crosses the western end and sends an important line 
up to Odemis with a branch to Tire, thus tapping a fertile region 
and connecting it to the port of Izmir. 

(ii) The Mountain Rampart. As a defensive work these mountains 
are of defective design, for they have a steep wall on the inside and 
a rather gentler one facing outwards. The run-off inwards is slight 
therefore compared to the outward drainage. On both sides fractures 
determine the edge. ‘The summits rise gently from remnants of 
plateaux, and whilst many of these average 4,000 to 5,000 feet on both 
limbs, an occasional mountain rises higher because it is made of more 
resistant rock like granite. 

The northern member (class. ‘T'molus), 80 miles long and about 12 
miles wide, rises close to Izmir (photo. 60). The first range, Kemal 
Pasa Dag, differs from the rest as it is formed of limestone and its 
spurs have a clear north-east trend. ‘The rest of the range is of schist 
or granite which stand out as humps separated by cols used by tracks 
between the villages north and south. Boz Dag (7,070 ft.) near the 
eastern centre is by far the boldest of them all, its south-western flank 
forming a wall of rock above Odemis. 

The southern member (class. Messogis), 70 miles long and about 
10 miles wide, has very similar characters to the northern one. Its 
northern wall is the steep one, and though the summits again run to 
a type, the outstanding crest is Dumen Dag, a resistant granite boss 
surmounting 7,000 feet. At the western end, beyond a pass connect- 
ing the valleys of the Ktictik and Biiyiik Menderes, there is a marble 
tip to the range which bends south-west to form the Samsun ridge 
and to disappear in the sea at Dip Burnu, continued beyond a narrow 
strait in Samos, Furni, and Nikaria islands (figs. 16, 17, p. 85). 

(it) The Gediz River (class. Hermus). ‘The Koca occupies the upper 
part and the lower Gediz the seaward end of ‘the northern moat’; the 








61. Ruined aqueduct near Ephesus 
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63. Petrifying springs at Hierapolis, near Denizh 
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upper Gediz functions only as one of several streams draining the 
perimeter. The slightly curved lowland is about 120 miles long, 
usually less than 10 miles across and about goo square miles in area, 
without including the considerable plain of the Kum river on the 
north. Marshes and the Marmara lake lie in this strip which is served 
by a railway passing near several towns, most of them located south 
of the river at the foot of the main slope, Menemen, Manisa, 'Turgut- 
lu, Salihli, and Alasehir in turn. At its eastern extremity the Koca 
flows north-west down a gentle valley below Derbent, west of which 
the river has its source. Feeders on the left bank are numerous, 
mostly large gullies seldom much above 12 miles long. Only one is 
different. ‘The Nuf stream rises south of Manisa and east of Izmir; 
it flows east at first, then curves like a sickle and joins the river north 
of Manisa. Its wide flat valley separating the outlying Manisa Dag, 
4,900 feet, from the northern ramparts gives direct access eastward 
from Izmir to the main Gediz valley at Turgutlu. 

On the right bank the Gediz river itself and the Kum gather the 
run-off east and west respectively from the outer range 50 miles or 
more away. In the north-east, near Gediz village, the Gediz river 
rises on the slopes of Murat Dag, 7,580 feet. It flows west for about 
20 miles across open plateau uplands around Gediz before the valley 
closes in about 10 miles south-west. It soon opens out again and 
follows an irregular gradient south-west and west nearly to Borlu. 
Three major tributaries enter from the north besides lesser streams 
from both banks. The Borlu—Salihli reach brings the Gediz to the 
moat where it joins the Koca and flows to the west. The Kum rises 
near Sindirgi and follows a surprisingly direct route south-west to the 
Gediz at Manisa, a course determined for it by a gap between the 
Kiligc—Camlica ridge on the west—old ruined mountains with a north- 
east trend (p. 30)—and the edge of the Aydin mass of much older 
rocks on the east. T'wo eastern neighbours join it, the Gérdes and its 
tributary Yakacik, which after a normal upper course in open valleys 
from the divide to the south-west are deflected by the ridge ending 
in Cal Dag. 

From Manisa the Gediz makes west and the plain narrows to only 
4 miles before it reaches its delta-head at Menemen. Formerly it 
entered the head of the Gulf of Izmir near Karsiyaka, discharging 
silt there and imperilling the channel to the port. A canal to the west 
leading to Sakiz bay was opened in 1886, which now takes the river 
and its silt to the low-lying marshy coast, along which there are 
salt-pans. Irrigation schemes in the Menemen lowland have now 
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been completed, but further improvements in the Gediz basin are 
planned. 

(iv) The Biiyiik (‘Greater’) Menderes River (class. Maeander). As 
far up-river as Saraykéy the Menderes is almost a mirror image of the 
Gediz, with many fussy little torrents from the north and a few sedate 
major tributaries from the south, but farther east, where the moat 
ends, things differ. ‘he main stream geographically, here called the 
Emir, rises a little to the south-east, but the greater part of the 
drainage area served by the upper Menderes and its northern tribu- 
tary the Banaz has become detached by river erosion from the upper 
Koca and annexed to the Menderes river system. ‘The moat is about 
100 miles long, seldom as much as 10 miles wide, and embracing an 
area of about 600 square miles. A railway runs along its northern 
edge where Aydin and Nazilli stand, but crosses to the left bank near 
Saraykéy whence it follows the Emir on the direct route to Dinar, 
with a short branch to Denizli. 

The Biiytiik Menderes rises in plateau country near Dinar (2,840 
ft.) on the edge of the Turkish ‘lake district’ and flows to the marshy 
lake Isikli about 20 miles north-west across a plain. ‘Then it turns 
west-south-west and wanders obliquely across the Civril plain. This 
plain, alined north-east, with straight sides for 20 miles below Civril, 
narrows to a funnel above it. The Kufi flows down this in an almost 
direct course and with its tributaries drains the western slopes of the 
Kuktrt Dag, 7,380 feet. At Demircikdy it leaves the fertile plain of 
Civril and cuts north-west through a gap in one of the spurs of high 
plateau. After a time it meets the Banaz river from the north-east, 
which rises, like the Gediz, from the slopes of Murat Dag. The 
Banaz follows a south-west course for a time through a gently falling 
plain about 3,000 feet high at Banaz and 2,300 feet high at Giinay, 
60 miles south-west; but the river falls more rapidly than the plain 
and is trenched deeper and deeper downstream, until the water flows 
nearly 1,000 feet below its lip near Giinay, whence it soon reaches the 
swampy moat near Saraykéy. 

The southern tributaries, the Emir, Ak, and (Cine rivers, flow 
straight from the southern watershed about 50 miles away. Each 
valley lies snugly amongst the flat-topped hills, relics of the plateau, 
and in each there is a market town up to which a passable road runs 
from the railway on the north. The Emir with its town Denizli 
provides a well-graded route for the railway to reach the Central 
Plateau. The Ak Cay valley with its town Bozdogan is wide and 
fertile for its lowest 20 miles and normal upstream, except for a long 
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north-east tributary rising more than 30 miles away near ‘Tavas, and 
flowing for a time north-west towards a gap in the hills with the fine 
wide valley of Vandalas beyond. It no longer reaches the gap, how- 
ever, but turns abruptly south-west, a captive of the Ak Cay, passing 
through a canyon cut for it in the lower ‘Tavas plain. This deprives 
the Vandalas valley, with its town Karacasu, of the river its imposing 
size would suggest. The Cine, farther west, rises near Mugla within 
to miles of the Gulf of Kerme but flows north away from it through 
a fertile valley, passing Ahikéy and Cine to reach the Menderes south 
of Aydin. 

The main Menderes river journeys through the moat in sweeping 
loops, ‘meandering’ in fact from side to side, an English term 
borrowed from its ancient Greek name. Its westerly course ends near 
Soke, and it turns south over a delta flood-plain where its banks are 
higher than the flats beyond them. ‘The rapid growth of the delta is 
known because Lake Bafa was an inlet of the sea in historical times 
(fig. 18). Much of this area is covered by reeds and swamps, now the 
subject of a reclamation scheme. 

(v) The Perimeter. ‘The northern section of the perimeter runs from 
the sea to the Murat Dag, 7,580 feet, east of Gediz, a line which has 
already been defined (p. 135). From the sea to Sindirgi, 80 miles, it 
encloses an undulating north-easterly range (Dumanli—Kili¢c—Camlica) 
with several passable cols. Some crestal areas are flat-topped plat- 
forms of lava with a bordering staircase effect of cliffs and steps; others 
are rounded and fall smoothly to the plains of the Kum river. From 
Sindirgi eastwards the ridge is steep to the north but gentler on the 
south for 50 miles. Much of the earlier plateau has been fretted away 
by streams and rivers crossing it, but the broad-topped spurs left 
between the valleys retain the features of the block from which the 
landscape has been sculptured. Many points along the watershed 
are over 5,000 feet, and a few 7,000 feet above sea-level; 50 miles 
from it, spurs still stand up to 4,000 feet and then drop suddenly to 
the moat at about 200 feet. ‘The western part is wooded, but eastwards 
there are bare patches except near the divide. Near Kula, cones of 
extinct volcanoes and an extent of upland plain, standing in steps 
south of the Gediz river, introduce variety to the scenery. 

The eastern section is defined by a twisting watershed running 
from Murat Dag, 7,580 feet, south-east to Kiiktirt Dag, 7,380 feet, 
near Sandikli, then south by the humble ridge close to Dinar, and 
thence south-west to Honaz Dag, 8,430 feet. ‘The predominant high 
plateau of the last section appears here only as island blocks jutting 
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out of an uneven sea of plains, sombre mountains protruding through 
a light-coloured tableland. Their pattern is chequered, and though 
the rivers keep mainly to the plains they often cross them obliquely, 
and even cut across the line of a mountain range. Steep-sided gullies 
and canyons develop along their route instead of the usual wide 
valleys through the plateau. Near the railway south-west of Usak the 
ruined cone of an old volcano is piled up on the end of the first high 
spur from the divide before it is shorn off at the northern edge of 
the moat. 

The railway winds along the south of this spur and follows its edge 
where it meets the gently tilted Banaz plain, 800 square miles in 
extent. ‘he plain has a nearly rectangular pattern 50 miles long, as 
it rises from 2,300 feet in the south-south-west to 3,000 feet in the 
north-north-east. ‘The railway holds to its edge and turns to the east 
where its upper part nears the hills at Usak. ‘Then comes a prong of 
plateau 4,000-5,000 feet high like a spur in the northern section, 
springing south-south-west from Ahir Dag, 6,260 feet, separating the 
Banaz and Kifi troughs, and extending 80 miles to Cokeles Dag, 
5,680 feet, whence it drops in 5 miles to the moat at Saraykoy and 
to about 400 feet altitude. The spur is cut across by fractures, and the 
gap is used by the Menderes where it takes an unexpected turn to the 
north near Demirkéy. A strange landscape in this region is caused 
by the petrifying springs of Hierapolis (photo. 63). 

A rectangular plain, nearly 40 miles long and 8 miles across, lies to 
the south-west with Civril, 2,870 feet, at its north-eastern end. It is 
tilted gently south-west, and at its lower end is joined by another 
plain just as broad, alined almost east and west. This in turn breaks 
across the spur of plateau forming the main part of the south-east 
watershed, and for 8 miles the divide must be sought upon it. It may 
then be traced through Elma Dag, 6,200 feet, to Honaz Dag, 8,430 
feet. Patches of woodland cover many of the hills, most of which tend 
to be flat-topped and steep-sided. 

The southern section is very like the northern. It has in part a steep 
south face and a broad gentle northern one hollowed out by valleys 
with residual spurs which end in steep faces overlooking the moat. 
Even the western flank ends with a range running north-west. ‘There 
are differences, however, for the smooth curve of the watershed in 
the east is broken by a fracture on the west, so that the northern shore 
of the Gulf of Kerme exposes a straight line of cliff. 

South and west of Honaz Dag the section broadens out to about 
50 miles, the watershed along Bor Dag overlooking closely the deep 
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depression of the Dalaman valley; from Mugla westwards it hugs the 
coast and, though the altitude declines considerably, points on it 
stand up 1,600 feet at the edge of the sea. Its north-westerly spurs 
commence with one above ‘T'avas which is seldom below 6,000 feet 
for 40 miles and only loses height about 4 miles from the Menderes 
river. Its neighbour, running at about 5,000 feet, is interrupted by a 
12-mile gap in which the flat, high plain of ‘Tavas at 3,000 feet covers 
everything. Like the ‘T'avas spur, it is part of a plateau with steep 
sides 3,000 feet high above the moat bounding its square, bluff, 
northern end (Karincali Dag). ‘The third ridge is the broadest, and 
stands at much the same height between the Cine and Ak streams. 
Mugla is on its western flank at the widest part. ‘The last of the spurs 
leaves a watershed at nearly 4,000 feet and much of it is at about 
3,000 feet. The plateau slopes to the west but ends abruptly, as if 
broken off, south of the Menderes delta. 

A belt of light blue-grey crystalline limestone, like marble, crosses 
the upland south-westwards from Denizli to Milas, and reappears 
towards Bodrum, and in the Dodecanese islands of Cos, Kalymnos, 
and Leros, overlying the crystalline rocks. Where this intersects a 
spur it produces unusual scenery. The drainage is largely swallowed 
and runs underground, the surface is roughened like that of a rasp, 
and some of the colour of the rocks shows through the sparse scrub 
vegetation. 


The Peninsula west of Izmir (Erythrean Peninsula) 


An irregularly shaped peninsula, 1,000 square miles in extent, juts 
out and protects the Gulf of Izmir on the west and south. It is as 
varied in constitution as it is in shape. Marbles like those in the hills 
near Mugla contribute colour, form, and surface to the eastern hills. 
Farther west an assortment of coloured rocks with different resistances 
have been brought side by side by young fractures. ‘The many levels 
of the small plateau throughout the peninsula are caused from 
the differential movements of the blocks composing it—the blocks 
resulting from these fractures. There is a prevailing grain nearly 
north and south which accounts for the bold extension to the north 
ending at Kara Burun. This is in fact a whale-back ridge with a 
summit nearly 4,000 feet high, due entirely to the folding in the rocks. 
The platforms in the peninsula are seldom above 2,000 feet, although 
peaks rise frequently above them. Narrow necks of lowland lie be- 
tween the various uplands. The whole protuberance is a badly broken 
relic of the east Aegean mountains (p. 30). 
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The Datga (Resadiye) and Marmaris Coasts 


The narrow strip of coast and the ‘gargoyle’ peninsula of Marmaris 
and Datga, forming the extreme south-west of ‘Turkey, have already 
been described (p. 90). ‘The Marmaris peninsula ends sharply east- 
wards in a plain on which stands a brackish reed-girdled lake, Kéy- 
cefiz, fed by a stream flowing from the north. North-east slopes 
rise steeply to the elevated plateau of which Sandars and Bor Dag form 
units, and which extends for some distance south-eastwards, before 
dropping steeply to the Dalaman valley. ‘This descends for 70 miles 
from the north-east to the coast with hardly a twist. At its head is the 
upland marshy plain of Acipayam, rather like that at Civril, with 
fairly straight sides, but running nearly south from the southern 
flanks of Honaz up to the edge of the Turkish lake district. 


IV. THE SOUTHERN COASTLANDS 


THE southern coastlands of Turkey are here taken to comprise the 
Dalaman valley and the Mediterranean country east of it, the lake 
district of Burdur and E&ridir on the edge of the plateau north of 
Antalya, the great garland of mountains forming the ‘Taurus chain, 
buttressing the Central Plateau on the south, the extensive catchments 
of the Seyhan and Ceyhan rivers, the valleys of other Mediterranean 
rivers which lie within the Maras and Gaziantep vilayets, the Hatay, and 
the mountains which enclose all of them. ‘The division adjoins western 
Anatolia on the west and north-west, and the plateau on the north, 
where it is bounded by the ‘Baghdad railway’ from near Afyonkara- 
hisar past Konya to its junction near Ulukisla with the new railway 
from Ankara and Kayseri. The boundary follows this line to Nigde 
station, then the watershed between the Mediterranean and Black 
Sea drainages to near Sarkisla, and finally a tortuous divide between 
the Mediterranean rivers and the Euphrates to the Turco-Syrian 
boundary, which it follows to the sea (figs. 32, 34). 

This irregularly shaped division of ‘Turkey includes the whole or 
part of the following vilayets: Mugla, Burdur, Isparta, Afyonkara- 
hisar, Konya, Antalya, Icel, Seyhan, Nigde, Kayseri, Maras, Malatya, 
Gaziantep, and the Hatay. It is about 480 miles long from west to 
east, and has a total area of about 55,000 square miles, including the 
Hatay (1,840 square miles). Narrowed by the southward curve of the 
Taurus chains to only 60 miles opposite Mersin, it widens at either 
end, to about 160 miles in the west, to over 200 in the basin of the 
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Seyhan. The Taurus dominates the scene. It forms a barrier, 
sparsely peopled and little known to the outside world, between the 

plateau and the sea, and separates the coastal plain of Antalya from 
the lowland of Seyhan or Cilicia. Antalya plain and the Seyhan low- 

land form the only natural footholds from the sea, the latter forming 
the most important, with ‘gates’ to the plateau on the north-west and 
to south-east Turkey, Syria, and the Euphrates on the east (fig. 33). 
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Fic. 33. Road near the ‘Cilician Gates’ 
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The ascent to the plateau from Antalya is more tedious and more 
E circuitous. 
_ The Taurus system is shaped like a long-handled sickle with the 
| point in the sea near Andifli, the blade facing south and curving north 
| to Isparta and then south to Ermenek, whence the handle extends 
north-east to near Develi, south of the Erciyas volcano and Kayseri. 
| The blade is composed of a bundle of ranges, not always continuous 
or well defined; the handle is almost straight and simply fashioned, 
| except where components overlap in echelon or are notched at the 
| junction of two high units, as at Ulukisla. ‘The butt of the handle 
| lies obliquely against another mountain block, strongly ridged by 
| ranges trending north-north-east, all apparently plunging beneath the 
| alluvium of the Seyhan plain at their south-west end. This block, 
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known to historians as ‘Anti-Taurus’, is in turn flanked by the parallel 
ranges of the Gavur Dag—the classical Amanus—and the Kurt Dag, 
which rise from the coast of the Hatay, and continue north-eastwards, 
separated by a well-marked trough, until they eventually turn to the 
east and join the outer mountain fringe of south-east ‘Turkey. 

There are few natural routes across these barriers, and the valleys 
which admit a passage are mostly too steep-sided and irregular for 
roads. One road has been made from Antalya to Korkuteli and 
Tefenni, and leads on to Denizli; another climbs up from the Antalya 
plain to Burdur and branches to reach the plateau at Afyonkarahisar 
and at Aksehir, but this crosses the grain of the mountains and uses 
the accidents of topography rather than follows valley lines. A third 
road, now said to be fit for light motors, leads up from the coast at 
Fethiye to ‘Tefenni and Burdur and a fourth struggles along the 
coastal edge eastwards from Antalya, but gets no farther than Alanya. 
From this last, an all-weather light-motor road was completed from 
Manavgat by Akseki and Beysehir to Konya in 1940. From the 
Seyhan plains a famous but difficult route pierces the Taurus by the 
Cakit defile and Ulukisla notch, and is taken now by the motor road 
and railway, though they go by different gateways. A coastal road 
connects the lowland with Silifke, which is linked with Karaman by 
a track along the Gok valley, and the Diimbelek pass in summer takes 
pack transport from the coast to Karaman and Eregli. 

East of the Seyhan lowland, short valleys provide routes across the 
Gavur Dag to the trough beyond, the range itself being pierced by a 
tunnel for the railway; and the trough provides an easy route in both 
directions until the railway finds a passage across the Kurt Dag 
south-east to Aleppo, and across the Gavur Dag and the eastern range 
of Anti-Taurus north-east to Malatya. There are no easy routes out 
of the Seyhan lowland to the north, and as yet no road for wheels 
beyond Feke. 

Throughout the whole division the coastal plains are fertile and 
well cultivated, the Seyhan lowland being particularly rich. Seaward 
slopes of the mountains are scrub-covered low down, especially near 
the towns, and forested in higher and remoter parts; but the high 
intermontane valleys and northern slopes expose bare rock in summer, 
are snow-bound in winter, and only show patches of grass in spring. 

The southern coastlands are divided up into the following regions, 
under which they are described below: 

(a) The Western Taurus, including the ‘lake district’ and the 

Antalya plain. 
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(b) The Main Taurus. 
(c) The Seyhan lowland. 
(d) The ‘Anti-Taurus’, the Gavur, and the Kurt Dag. 


IV (a). The Western Taurus, the Lake District, and the Antalya plain 

(fig. 32) 

This region forms the blade of the ‘sickle’, the back of which rests 
against the Dalaman river on the west and against the plateau on the 
north, while the cutting-edge encloses the Antalya plain. It is roughly 
symmetrical about a line running north from a little east of Antalya. 
West of this line a group of four ranges is alined nearly north-east; 
east of it four ranges run from north to south or north-west to south- 
east. Where the northern ranges of each group meet they merge into 
one another with a sharp change of direction; but the junction of the 
others on either side, where it occurs at all, is more obscure, though 
probably even sharper. ‘Their alinements are sketched out below. 

Deep valleys lie between the ranges and drain to the sea at their 
southern ends, but some are obstructed farther inland, the drainage 
is impounded, and lakes are formed. The terraced shores of some of 
these show that they have been more extensive than they are to-day 
(photos. 64, 65). Most are fresh-water expanses fed by intermittent 
torrents which course the bare mountain-sides after storms; this 
freshness is possibly caused by the underground drainage of the 
lakes, a suggestion supported by the presence of large bodies of lime- 
stone which swallow up whole streams at suitable points to deliver 
them as copious springs or from subterranean rivers lower down. On 
the northern edge of the Taurus, where it adjoins the Anatolian 
plateau, there is another belt of depressions in which the northern 
drainage from the mountains is trapped. In these shallow basins, 
however, which are subject to strong evaporation for six months of the 
year, the water tends to be brackish because of the salt which has been 
leached from local beds. 

Flanking the outer range of western ‘Taurus, and separating the 
southern coastlands from western Turkey, is the Dalaman valley. 
The river has two main affluents. The longest, Horzom Cay, rises in 
the outer range of western ‘T'aurus and flows north-east to the marshy 
upland plain of Golhisar. Here it receives the Bayindir tributary, 
which carries off the drainage of Lake Ségiit in the second range 
farther east. ‘The Horzom then turns north-west through the outer 
range to the extensive upland plain of Acipayam. Into this marshy 
basin comes the northern affluent (class. Cazanes) from the Honaz 
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Dag. ‘The main river at the south end of the plain enters the deep 
trench which, like a gigantic gutter, trends south-west to the Medi- 
terranean coast. In this is collected the drainage from the eastern 
slopes of the south-eastern perimeter of Western Anatolia and from 
the outer slopes of the first range of western’Taurus. It opens 12 miles 
from the sea to a marshy alluvial plain across which the Dalaman flows 
south through several distributaries. 

The Western Ranges. From the Dalaman mouth to Cape Kalidonya 
(Gelidonya, class. Chelidonium) the coast cuts across the grain of the 
four western ranges whose rocky prongs end in the sea as cliffs, 
alternated with patches of strand at the mouths of the narrow valleys, 
which run inland for many miles. With the exception of the Dalaman 
river, all the streams in this region are mere mountain torrents, often 
steep-sided, with little more than occasional waterholes at the end of 
the dry season. 

The western outer range runs as a broad plateau in the south from 
near Fethiye to Dinar, where it becomes more serrated and continues 
so until it approaches the Eber lake and joins with the Sultan Dag, its 
corresponding range at the back of the sickle-blade in the east. It 
rises steeply from the lower Dalaman valley on the west and the Koca 
Cay on the east, the plateau in the south being generally above 4,000 
feet with a few peaks over 7,000 feet. There are various interruptions 
along the length of the range, cut by upper tributaries of the Dalaman. 
The Aci and Dinar lakes lie to the west of it, the Burdur and Egridir 
lakes to the east. Kiiktirt Dag projects northwards from this range as 
a spur towards Afyonkarahisar. In the triangular wedge between the 
spur and the range are three marshy depressions, one enclosing Lake 
Karamik. ‘The range has a number of local names recorded on various 
maps, but lacks a name to cover all. 

The second range, dotted with small lakes, starts from the sea 
between the Koca mouth and Andifli and bears north-east to Isparta, 
beyond which place it is broken across by a deep depression through 
which passes the railway from Dinar to Egridir. An upstanding frag- 
ment to the north, with the twin peaks of Kapi and Barla (8,035 and 
8,970 ft.), may be the continuation of the range as it turns east to meet 
its opposite number across the ‘waist’ of Lake Egridir at Cirisli peak. 
The southern part of this range is complex: Dumanli Dag (6,470 ft.) 
is the last peak on the range before it is cut off at the sea. Itis separated 
by a narrow col from a ridge connecting it to the third range (Bey 
Daglari), trending north-east and parallel to it. Between the ranges 
are small basins of internal drainage, Kara and Avlan on the Elmali 





65. Lgridir lake, near Isparta 
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plateau in the south, Korkuteli and Kestel in the north; these are 
nearly flat, with lakes and swamps collected along the streams which 
course through them, and they stand high, Elmali at about 4,000 feet, 
the others at nearly 3,000 feet. ‘Their enclosed valleys are subjected to 
subterranean drainage, because of their limestone foundation. 

The highest peak of this second range is Ak Dag, only 15 miles 
north of Dumanli. The shallow, muddy Koca stream, the classical 
Xanthus, drains its western slopes to the sea in the south, but Lake 
S6giit in the centre has been captured by the Dalaman drainage, and 
in the north the Gebren carries the run-off to Lake Burdur, passing 
on its way through the populous valley in which is ‘Tefenn1. 

The third range, Bey Daéglari, begins near Finike and is also highest 
near its southern end, where it rises to another Ak Dag (10,120 ft.). 
An outlier (4,000 ft.), less than 8 miles from the sea, is separated from 
this summit by the Yasgéz or Yasyas valley which provides a tolerable 
route from Finike to the Elmali plain. Small lakes lie along the length 
of the range, the main sector of which forms a wall to this plain and to 
the Korkuteli stream. Another member, in echelon with it, plays a 
similar part to the Kestel basin, but the range is losing height, and the 
staggering of the two components enables the road from Antalya to 
climb to the Kestel basin (2,750 ft.) on the way to Burdur and the 
plateau, making good use of this topographical chance. Beyond this 
the range continues to lose height, and the Koca stream from Isparta 
cuts it where it begins to change direction; its northern continuation, 
Davras Dag, south-west of Egridir town, then bends to the east, but 
the junction with its eastern counterpart is confused and difficult to 
trace. 

The fourth range of the group is only about 40 miles long—a quarter 
of the length of the first before this joins the Sultan Dag. It rises to 
the Tahtali summit (7,790 ft.) only 5 miles from the sea and controls 
the western shore of the Gulf of Antalya. It is separated from the 
Bey Daglari by the desolate valley of the Alakir which rises on the 
eastern slopes of the latter and drains to Finike bay. 

The Antalya Plain. Between the western and eastern ranges of the 
‘sickle-blade’ is a wedge of lowland, the Antalya plain, fronted by 
a coast whose straight shoreline provides no natural harbour. Com- 
posed of sediments brought down from the surrounding mountains, 
and watered by useful streams, it is very fertile, though isolation has 
discouraged much cultivation. The surface is not level, but shows 
three distinct terraces. A low stoneless alluvial flat, marshy in places, 
fringes the shore as far eastwards as Alanya; behind it and separated 
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from it by a well-marked 100-foot scarp is a stony plateau, covered by 
a thin layer of brown earth and cut up by depressions. In places this 
terrace reaches the sea, as at Antalya, where a small headland shelters 
the port (photos. 37-9). Farther west a second scarp marks the edge 
of the third terrace, 200 feet above. It projects south-east towards 
Antalya, but in the west and north-west breaks up into hills which 
merge into the encircling foothills. These terraces can be traced up 
the valleys, where the rivers come down over sharp ledges. East of 
Alanya the mountains reach the sea and the plain comes to an end. 

The Eastern Ranges. ‘Vhe low-lying coastal plain just described 
masks the structure of this reach, and the inner of the eastern ranges, 
which trend from north to south, plunge beneath it. From Alanya to 
Anamur a coastal range conforms with the shoreline for 60 miles, but 
from there onwards to Silifke the ranges are cut off abruptly at the 
coast. 

The eastern ranges of the western Taurus have many points of 
similarity to the western. The longest and most defined ridges are 
nearest the plateau, the shortest and occasionally the highest are 
nearest the plain. Lakes are again found imprisoned between the 
outer chains, but here they are connected, the outflow from Beysehir 
draining south into the smaller Lake Sugla. This in turn is 
joined to the depression of the Konya plain by the Kozdere or 
Carsamba, which is harnessed for irrigating land between Cumra and 
Konya. ‘The Goksu, compared with all other streams in the area, has 
an elaborate pattern. ‘The depth to which its valley has been cut from 
Mut onwards seems to have enabled it to capture numerous tributaries, 
so that its two main branches now are only guided by the mountain 
trend for part of their courses. 

The first of the ranges from west to east culminates in Bozburun 
Dag, 8,210 feet. It rises from the Alanya plain a few miles inland and 
persists northwards almost to the shore of Lake Egridir, where it may 
make contact with the Bey Daglari. The Aksu on its western side 
follows at first the axis of the lowland wedge, but its main stream, the 
Koca Cay, comes in from the direction of Isparta, though a stream 
discharging southwards from Lake Egridir into Kovara Gél is reputed 
to flow subterraneously into the Aksu system. 

The second range appears first inland of Manavgat, whence it runs 
northwards to form the highlands between Beysehir and Eégridir, 
probably bending at the waist of this lake at the Anamas Dag or at 
Cirisli. It reaches its highest point a few miles south of the bend at 
the Dedegol Dag, 9,770 feet, west of Lake Beysehir, the demands of 
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Fic. 34. The Southern Coastlands: Main Taurus, Anti-Taurus, and Seyhan Lowland 
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which leave little water for feeding streams on the east of the range, 
and, as mentioned above, this lake forms a permanent reservoir for 
the Konya plain (photo. 64). The Manavgat stream may, however, 
receive some underground drainage. On the west of the range the 
K6prti stream, which is often entrenched in the north, waters a long 
tongue of alluvium and the coastal plain for about 20 miles from 
the sea. 

The third range is about 130 miles long and is cut off by the sea near 
Anamur. High and bold in the south, with many summits rising to 
5,000 and even 7,000 feet above the coast between Alanya and 
Anamur, it trends north-west and culminates about midway at 8,680 
feet before gradually declining northwards and plunging on the south 
of Lake Beysehir,. where it is lost. A western prong, Seytan Dag 
(7,880 ft.), about 20 miles long, projects north-west of Akseki. One 
source of the Manavgat Cay rises east of it, whilst a neighbouring 
stream flows north and west, to discharge into a detached extension of 
Beysehir. 

The fourth range is formed in the north by the convincing chain of 
Sultan Dag, 8,465 feet high at its northern end between the Hoyran 
(Egridir) and Eber lakes. It is about 200 miles long, but it is cut into 
segments in the north, for instance by the Saridz and Carsamba 
streams, the first of these gaps providing a road between Beysehir 
and Konya, the second a passage for the water for the Konya plain. 
Farther south the range broadens to a high ridge with several peaks on 
its crest-zone rising to over 6,000 feet. ‘The main axis of the chain can 
be distinguished clearly till it meets the sea near Giilnar, west of the 
lower Goksu and Silifke. 

The headwaters of the northern Goksu cross it south-east of Bozkir. 
The southern Goéksu cuts through both this and the third range from 
west to east; its left-bank tributaries mark the structure and grain of 
the mountains, particularly near Ermenek, but the eastward course of 
the river, for nearly 50 miles, suggests that a fracture parallel to a 
similar one which cut off the south coast may have determined this 
low corridor from Alanya to Mut and beyond. Subterranean flow is 
known to occur along some parts of the upper reaches of both main 
branches of the river, which becomes unfordable below their junction 
near Mut. 

The even outer slopes of the Sultan Dag are disturbed by two 
parallel stumpy chains, forming a knot of hills between Ilgin and 
Konya; the railway is deflected round them and then resumes a south 
easterly trend to Karaman. 
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IV (b). The Main Taurus (fig. 34) 


The mountain backbone of the main Taurus, the ‘handle of the 
sickle’, consists of three principal but rather ill-shaped vertebrae— 
the Bolkar (Bulgar, Bozoglan), ‘Toros, and Ala Dag. The first two are 
dislocated and overlap, but because of the great fracture between the 
middle bone and the Ala Dag, the Toros has given its name to the 
whole southern barrier of the plateau; for it is at this fracture that 
the range is pierced by the Cakit gorge which opens a way to the 
‘Cilician Gates’, the famous passage from the plateau to the sea. 





Fic. 35. The Bolkar Dag (Main 


At its south-western end the main Taurus appears to be split off 
from the northern range of the western Taurus and to bend rapidly 
through a right angle, a change in direction that is reflected at its 
northern foot by the alinement of the railway on both sides of Kara- 
man. At this end of the range the crest at Biiyiik Egri stands at 6,575 
feet above sea-level, towering above the Gok valley at Mut. Where the 
Bolkar and the ‘Toros overlap, the crest is doubled, the former reach- 
ing 10,630 feet at Kirkpinar, and the latter 11,440 feet at Aydos; but 
the Ala Dag claims the highest peak of the range, Kaldi, 12,250 feet. 
Elma, 7,020 feet, marks the beginning of the end, which comes 
abruptly south of Develi (Everek), where the Taurus mountains of 
the historians disappear below the lava flows of young volcanoes of 
the Erciyas group. Farther to the north-east, the trend of the main 
Taurus is resumed in the Hinzir Dag and its continuation, separated 
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from the Anti-Taurus south of it, first by the Kepekli tributary of the 
upper Yenice (Seyhan), then by the headwaters of the Zamanti above 
Pinarbasi, and finally by the upper Tohma, which falls into the 
Euphrates near Malatya. 

Eregli, at the northern foot of the range, is at 3,425 feet, Adana in 
the Seyhan lowland just under 100 feet. ‘The descent from the crest 
to the lowland, though generally a little more gentle, is far longer than 
that to the plateau. Both glacis of the range dip outwards at a few 
degrees, the seaward face being scarred and gashed by torrents into 
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sloping blocks separated by deep ravines. The slopes facing the 
| plateau are much less wasted and more barren. The crest zone is bold 
| and imposing, and, though only crossed by pack animals at a very few 
| favourable places, its upper slopes are seldom steep enough to dis- 
| courage the man on foot. The mountains have lodged small glaciers 
| in the past, but there is now no permanent snow. At great heights the 
summits are almost bare of vegetation, but pine forests cover the 


| 


southern slopes from about 6,500 feet downwards until they give way 
to scrub on the glacis. Much limestone is embedded in the range, so 
that drainage may take itself underground, leaving rough fluted rocks 
to form the surface. Springs are common in such a formation, the 

subterranean drainage breaking out on the lower slopes. Torrents, 
however, scour the sides of the range and tend to be deeply dug in, 
their gorges being rough and impracticable. 
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The three most important streams are the Cakit, the Gtirgiin, and 
the Tarsus, the first two rising north of the range and breaking 
through it between the Toros and Ala Dag. Both pass through the 
wildest scenery and cut difficult defiles. At one point on the course of 
the Cakit the gorge walls have fallen in and buried the river, forming 
a great natural bridge. Emerging through a cleft between vertical 
walls to the Seyhan plain, it bends south-east, picks up the Giirgiin, 
which has cut an even more inaccessible passage, and enters the 
Seyhan river at Bayramhacili. ‘The third stream, the Tarsus Cay, is 
formed by three main torrents, Yesiloluk, Kadincik, and Pamuk, 
which spring from the Bolkar and ‘Toros, and slash deep clefts in the 
Taurus face. It is in its lower course that the Yesiloluk forms the 
famous natural gorge known as the ‘Cilician Gates’ (Kiilek B6ogazi). 
Before the ‘Baghdad railway’ was completed in 1918, the importance 
of the lower Cakit was overshadowed by that of the Yesiloluk, for the 
historic route, and now the motor road, leave the Cakit at Pozanti and 
cross the Tekir col to the Yesiloluk (photos. 68-70). ‘The railway, 
however, overcomes the intensive difficulties of the more direct route 
by tunnelling through 7 miles of rock in a distance of 9 miles. 


IV (c). The Seyhan Lowland (fig. 34) 


The Seyhan lowland is contained between the main Taurus foothills 
on the west, the plunging southern ends of the Anti-Taurus on the 
north, and the Gavur Dag (class. Amanus) on the east. It is watered 
on the west by a few independent torrents of the ‘Taurus, but chiefly 
by the Seyhan and Ceyhan, and is built by their deposits. It falls into 
three main sections: (1) a western section from the sea north to the 
line of low undulating hills that cross the lowland from just north of 
Adana to the town of Ceyhan and eastwards across the Ceyhan river 
to the Misis Dag, which determines the north-western coastline of the 
Gulf of Iskenderon; (11) a northern section comprising the plains 
between Kozan, Osmaniye, and Ceyhan town; and (111) the coastal 
plains of the Gulf of Iskenderon, including those of Hatay. 

(1) The Western Section. A narrow extension of the plain extends 
at the foot of the Taurus from Mersin to Silifke, broad enough for a 
coastal road, but crossed at regular intervals by intermittent mountain 
torrents, and one perennial stream, the Lamas. The true coastal 
plain, however, begins at the port of Mersin, and is less than 100 feet 
above sea-level throughout (Adana, g5 ft.). Itis watered by the Seyhan 
(class. Sarus) and ‘Tarsus (class. Cydnus) rivers, and is uniformly flat 
with a rich, stoneless soil, which supports many farms. Along the 
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coast, especially south of Tarsus, are wide stretches of marsh, and to 
the east and west of ‘Tuzla there are lagoons. A mile north of Tarsus, 
8 miles below the junction of the mountain torrents that combine to 
feed it, the river falls over a 15-foot ledge of rock (photo. 71), and 
follows a sluggish course through swamps to its delta. Access to it 
from the sea is prevented by a bar. A considerable amount of work 
has now been done to train the Seyhan and Ceyhan rivers by means of 
dikes, and to irrigate the plain from the ‘Tarsus and Seyhan rivers 
(II, chap. xiv). 

The hill tract separating the western from the northern section is 
gently undulating, and occasionally reaches 1,000 feet; through it the 
Seyhan winds a twisting course. 

(it) The Northern Section. ‘The landscape of the Ceyhan plain is 
noticeably different. The level is about 250 feet above sea-level, and 
isolated crags, remnants or debris of the Anti-T'aurus on the north, 
rise from the surface and are crowned with old fortresses. The plain 
is watered by a number of streams, tributary to the Ceyhan, com- 
paratively short, which may have lost their mountain basins through 
capture by the Seyhan. Cultivation is not extensive, and large patches 
of marsh occur, particularly in the Kozan district. Much might be 
done to reclaim fertile land in these parts. 

(iit) The Coastal Plains of the Gulf of Iskenderon. ‘The last section of 
the Seyhan lowland comprises the narrow strip along the sides and at 
the head of the Gulf of Iskenderon, between the Misis Dag on the 
west and the Gavur Dag on the east. Its northern entrance is formed 
by the pass of Kalekéy—the ancient ‘Amanus Gates’—where an 
eastern spur of the Misis meets a western one of the Gavur Dag. 'The 
plain is divided into two by an offshoot from the latter, the northern 
part having about 25 square miles, the southern part stretching along 
the coast past Payas, on the boundary of the Hatay, with varying 
width as far as Hinzir Burun, where Gavur Dag is cut off by the sea. 
There are few streams in the north, and most of them only reach the 
coast after heavy rain. ‘The south is crossed by several short water- 
courses which drain the western slopes of the Gavur Dag. The plain 
here varies in width and character, being only about 3 miles wide 
near Iskenderon, where it is marshy and unhealthy; farther south, 
however, the Arsuz plain is broader. 

This rather insignificant plain has played an important part in 
history, for it lay on the route taken by Xenophon and Cyrus the 
Younger in 401 B.c., a fact known to Alexander the Great and used 
by him in his strategy before the battle of Issus with Darius in 333 B.c. 
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This decisive encounter was fought across the small Deli Cay (class. 
Pinarus), in the restricted plain near the head of the gulf, where the 
vast Persian army could not be fully deployed. 


IV (d). The Anti-Taurus, the Gaévur Dag, and the Kurt Dag (fig. 34) 


The last region of the “Southern Coastlands’ embraces the basins of 
the two important rivers, Seyhan (class. Sarus) and Ceyhan (class. 
' Pyramus), and of the northern feeders, Karasu and Afrinsu, of the 
Orontes which enters the sea in the Hatay. Its mountains are much 
less known to western geographers than those of western Anatolia 
and they are very inadequately mapped. Even the best maps show a 
confusion of forested ranges and ridges apparently trending in all 
directions between Kayseri, Kozan, Maras, and Malatya, partly be- 
cause the structure of the north-western corner is hidden by lava 
flows and partly because the tributaries of the Seyhan and Ceyhan 
have cut across some of the ranges where they are most tightly packed 
and have captured the heads of other streams, thereby confusing the 
pattern. ‘The general lay-out of the ranges is, however, fairly clear, and 
the following account summarizes the main features. 

The mountain country has many points that recall those of the 
western ‘T'aurus. Here, as before, a sheaf of ranges crosses the district, 
and two of them are cut off by sea cliffs. At their northern ends their 
axes bend, some gradually, others more abruptly, from nearly north- 
north-east to almost east by north. 

Of the seven recognizable ranges of the sheaf, the first two are in- 
cluded in the Anti-'T'aurus of the historian, and possibly the first five. 
The sixth was conspicuous enough to the ancients to be given a name 
to itself, at least for part of its course. It is the Amanus, and is known 
to the Turks as the Gavur Dag in the south and as the Nur Dag 
farther north. The seventh and last is the Kurt Dag (Kurd Dagh in 
Syria), which has two short lengths in the region—one in the Hatay 
east of the Asi (Orontes) where it reaches the sea, and the other between 
two of this river’s northern tributaries—before it passes into south- 
eastern Turkey, north-east of Fevzipasa. 

The first five have no inclusive Turkish names, but a host of local 
ones. For simplicity they are here called Anti-Taurus I, I, III, IV, 
and V, and are shown as such on the sketch-map (fig. 34). On 
the west, the watershed between the Yenice Irmak or Zamanti Su 
tributary of the Seyhan and the Kizil Irmak of the plateau crosses the 
lava hills of the Erciyas group of volcanoes for some distance, and then 
passes to a range of low relief at first, which soon rises boldly to the 
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culmination of Hinzir Dag. This is a reappearance of the Ala Dag 
type of mountain and is structurally the continuation of the ‘Taurus. 
A second hump forms the Gurlevik Dag beyond the region, and is of 
interest here because it shows the gradual bending of the Taurus axis 
to the east-by-north direction, a change in trend that gives a clue to 
the sharper turns of the ranges on the south. 

A feature common to Anti-Taurus IT, III, and IV is the way their 
southern ends all apparently plunge from north to south below the 
northern edge of the Seyhan lowland, approximately on an east—west 
line north of Kozan. All trend north or a little east of north at first, 
and then the fourth and fifth begin to turn more sharply towards the 
east than the first three, which cross the border of the region north- 
eastwards. ‘he southern end of the Gavur Dag is cut off at the 
sea-cliffs east of Hinzir Burun and then conforms on its western side 
with the south-eastern coast of the Gulf of Iskenderon, leaving only 
a narrow coastal plain—facts of structure suggesting that the Misis 
Dag, which conforms with the opposite shore, is a southern remnant 
or uprising of Anti-Taurus V. It is also certain that the Gavur and 
Kurt Dag types of range reappear in the north and centre of Cyprus 
with east-west trends; and it is probable that the Misis Dag and Anti- 
Taurus V are represented by one of the ranges of the western ‘Taurus, 
east of the Antalya plain. 

The following summary gives a few of the many local names along 
the seven ranges, commencing from the south, and will help to show 
their general alinements (only some are shown on the map since the 
scale is small). , 


Range name Local names 

1. Anti-Taurus I. Hacili. Stivagen. Aygérmez. Kepekli. 

2: 6 II. Bakir. Bey. Kizilg6l. Soganli. Dumanli. 'Tahtali 
(above Pinarbasi). 

Re i III. Bozoglan (Saimbeyli depression). 

4. uh IV. Kiraz. Keceli. Yuvaca. Dibek (NW. of Goksun). 
Binboga. Itkiran. Hezanli. 

a a V. Misis(?). (Ceyhan plain.) Elmali. Hobek. Armut. 


Kes (SE. of Géksun). Berit. Salvan. Nuruhak. 
. Gavur (Amanus). Kizil. G6l. Haci (near Osmaniye). Ahir (N. of 
: Maras). Kandil. 
7. Kurt. Kurt (Kurd Dagh in Syria). 


ON 


Anti-Taurus I is formed by four mountains on a north-east line but 
detached from each other by valleys of the Yenice Irmak in the south- 
west and by two of its right-bank tributaries farther north-east. From 
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about 5,000 feet they increase gradually to about 7,200 feet above 
Pinarbasi. 

Anti-Taurus II is much more continuous, and as the Bakir Dag is 
at first oriented north-north-east, bending to east-north-east in the 
north, as the T'ahtali Dag (‘Ali’s Throne’). Several summits along the 
range exceed 8,000 feet, and one is over 9,000 feet. In these first two 
ranges the Yenice river and its tributaries are typical of streams whose 
general direction is parallel to the trend of the ranges which feed them. 
There are reaches in which the river flows in the bottom of a wide, 
open valley like the trough of a wave at sea, and other reaches where 
the water has sawn its course into the mountain’s flank, or right across 
a range through an almost inaccessible gorge. 

In the strip of country 20 miles wide, east of the Bakir Dag, are two 
recognizable ranges, Anti-'Taurus III and IV, much carved up by the 
Goksu, the eastern tributary of the Seyhan. They are closely packed, 
and maintain approximately a north-north-east direction on either 
side of Feke. The western soon subsides to a basin near Saimbeyli, 
but the eastern, twice pierced by Géksu gorges in 25 miles, then forms 
the high limestone ridge of Binboga Dag, 9,020 feet, with a twin ridge 
6 miles to the east. Both of these fall away steeply northwards, but 
appear again, trending east-north-east in the range known as Hezanli 
(Hasanli) Dag. The intervening basin, at about 5,000 feet, where 
rises a north-west tributary (Hurma Cay) of the Ceyhan, marks the 
change in direction of the ranges. 

Anti-Taurus V is a conspicuous range rising north-east of Kozan 
and, though well provided with cols of about 5,000 feet between sum- 
mits of 7,000 and 8,000 feet, it is not cut about by aggressive streams 
for the first 70 miles of its course. In this distance it bends from 
north-east to all but east at its highest point, Berit Dag, 9,880 feet. 
Then the main Ceyhan river cuts across it in a gorge about 5,000 feet 
deep, before it continues for another 60 miles north of east as a chain, 
in which Nuruhak Dag reaches 10,130 feet. North of the Ceyhan 
gorge and this range is the large fertile Elbistan basin enclosed by hills, 
offshoots of Anti-T’aurus IV and V, ranges which have ‘splayed’ 
apart and are far from concentric. ‘The Ceyhan tributaries collect from 
all quarters of this Elbistan plain, which, with some 300 square miles 
of gently undulating land, is well cultivated and, for Turkey, fairly 
well populated. 

The Misis Dag, which, as suggested above, is probably the con- 
tinuation of Anti-Taurus V east of the lower Ceyhan, never reaches 
1,000 feet, but is a sufficient obstacle to deflect both road and railway 
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from Adana before they can reach the plain at the head of the Gulf of 
Iskenderon. 

The sixth range, Gavur Dag, extends farther south even than the 
Misis and forms a prominent range from the sea-cliffs just west of 
Antakya (Antioch) to the neighbourhood of Maras, 110 miles north- 
north-east. ‘Though provided with three fairly easy cols under 4,000 
feet, this range has been seen in exaggerated stature by writers for the 
last two thousand years, because it formed a defensive position against 
attacks on Cilicia from the east, and on Syria from the north-west, 
though to determined invaders from either direction it never caused 
very much trouble when they came to the assault after proper recon- 
naissance. 

Where cut off in the south by the sea it stands up at Ikiz Tepe to 
5,580 feet, the southern height of Kizil Dag. It is first passable with- 
out great difficulty south-east of Iskenderon by the motor road over 
the Beilan pass (2,230 ft.). Farther north, an eastern tributary enter- 
ing the Ceyhan near Osmaniye opens up another natural passage lead- 
ing to the Hasanbeyli and Bahce passes, the first (c. 4,000 ft.) being 
taken by the motor road to Antakya (Antioch) and Aleppo, the second 
used by the ‘Baghdad railway’ which tunnels the crest for over 3 miles 
at about 2,420 feet. Pleasant wooded slopes with fertile river terraces 
follow the streams which rise from the Gavur Dag. The range is cut 
through by the Aksu, the chief left-bank tributary of the Ceyhan, at 
the ‘hinge’ of the range west of Maras, where the trend changes 
abruptly from north-north-east to almost east in the Ahir Da (7,900 
ft.), and then passes out of the region to become the mountain fringe 
of south-east Turkey. The Turkish name, which means the ‘Infidel 
mountain’, emphasizes its character as a boundary in the past. 

Viewed from the Seyhan plain the range is imposing and bold; a 
few points on it exceed 6,500 feet, but much of it is under 5,000 feet, 
and the generally rounded outline and absence of rigorous weather 
free it from the difficulties of the main ‘Taurus. 

Only a small part of the Kurt Dag comes into this division, but it is 
separated from the Gavur by an important valley line which forms a 
natural routeway for about 110 miles. In the south of this is the 
broad plain of Antakya surrounding Lake Amik, formed near the 
junction of the Karasu and Afrinsu with the Orontes. The wide 
marshy flats, especially extensive north of the lake, are greatly in- 
creased in size during the spring floods. 

North of the marshlands the valley-line is occupied by the Karasu 
and its affluents, most of which spring from the eastern slopes of 
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Gavur Dag. Near the head of the Karasu the valley narrows, and 
5 miles south of Fevzipasa it is only 14 miles wide. Beyond the water- 
shed the valley widens and is occupied by the southern branch of the 
Aksu and its numerous tributaries. The country opens out to the 
broad plains south of Maras, with lakes impounded by sheets of lava 
which issued from volcanoes a little to the east, forming accidents to 
the topography which force the new railway from Fevzipasa to Malatya 
to make a detour to the north round the marshes and lake of Gavurgélii 
(photo. 72, p. 153). The valley-line is possibly traceable beyond the 
watershed as the Karasu tributary of the Euphrates. 


The Seyhan and Ceyhan Rivers 


The Seyhan is formed by two main branches, the Yenice or Za- 
manti and the Goksu. The first rises in the Viransehir district at 
about 5,600 feet and falls only about 600 feet in the first 50 miles to 
Pinarbasi (Aziziye). From here to Deresmeli, 50 miles lower down, it 
flows between the limestone and sandstone of Anti-'Taurus II on the 
east, and the hard volcanic rock which spreads east from the Erciyas 
region to the broken remains of Anti-Taurus I on the west. At 
Sogtitlu, at the foot of Aygérmez Dag, the stream is about 20 yards 
wide in a valley less than half a mile broad, but lower down fords are 
rare and often dangerous. At Deresmeli the river forces a passage 
through Anti-T'aurus I for 15 miles, then resumes its southward 
course, fed by mountain torrents, and cut deeply in a long narrow 
valley, sometimes no more than 15 yards wide. 

The Géksu, 150 miles long, has a course roughly parallel to the 
Yenice, and many of the same characteristics. From its source to its 
junction with the latter it falls 4,500 feet. 

The Ceyhan has a greater catchment than the Seyhan. It rises in 
the northern rim of the Elbistan basin, through which it flows collect- 
ing numerous tributaries. It then cuts a deep gorge through Anti- 
Taurus V, west of the Nuruhak Dag. In the open country west of 
Maras it collects the Aksu, turns west and then south-west, through 
narrow defiles only passable on foot. At Arapli it enters the east of the 
Seyhan plain, across which it flows, collecting most of the streams of 
the southern Anti-Taurus ranges III, IV, and V, which converge on 
the district round Saribahce, where they form great marshes. After 
passing Ceyhan it is deflected by the Misis Dag and winds along the 
western foot to the sea. It formerly reached the sea west of Cape 
Karatas, but now makes a sharp turn east to Yumurtalik bay, leaving 
a lagoon and marsh to mark its ancient course. 
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Both the Seyhan and the Ceyhan, over goo feet wide in their lower 
reaches, are now protected by dikes to prevent the plains from being 
flooded. They are extensively used for irrigation and, though fordable 
in places in summer, are used by boats (II, chap. xiv). 

The Elbistan basin, mentioned above in the account of the upper 
Ceyhan, is important for its fertility. ‘The plain is about 16 miles from 
north to south and nearly 20 from east to west, well watered by the 
Hurma, the Ceyhan, and the Ségiitlu, and well populated. It is, how- 
ever, hemmed in by mountains and its main connexions are by tracks, 
as yet only fit for pack transport, with Darende in the Tohmasuyu 
valley, whence Malatya and Sivas can be reached. 


CHAPTER IV (cont.) 
REGIONAL ‘TOPOGRAPHY 


V. THE:CENTRAL PLATEAU 


TuIs region, the heart of modern Turkey, is shaped roughly like 
an inverted triangle with its base in the north 470 miles long from 
Sapanca to a few miles south of Sebinkarahisar (fig. 36). Karaman 
is at the apex at the northern foot of the Taurus mountains. The 
region marches with the Black Sea Coastlands along a line from 
Sapanca to Cankiri, Osmancik, and Amasya, and farther to the east 
along the watershed between the Kelkit and the Yesil Irmak. The 
divide between the Kizil Irmak and the Euphrates separates it from 
Eastern and South-east ‘Turkey; the watershed of the Seyhan river to 
Ala Dag and the railway from Nigde to Karaman, Konya, and 
Afyonkarahisar form the boundary with the Southern Coastlands. 
On the west the edge of the Sakarya catchment, running roughly 
north through Kiitahya to Sapanca, is the boundary with Western 
Anatolia. ‘The total area is approximately 70,400 square miles. ‘The 
division includes the whole or part of the following vilayets: Bilecik, 
Bolu, Eskisehir, Kiitahya, Afyonkarahisar, Ankara, Konya, Cankiri, 
Corum, Amasya, Tokat, Yozgat, Kirsehir, Nigde, Kayseri, Sivas, 
and Erzincan (fig. 1). 

Most of this region is semi-desert or land with scanty pasture, but 
forest and woodland encroach on the country north of Eskisehir and 
south of Amasya, and fringes of trees with strips of intensive cultiva- 
tion line some of the watercourses. In the west, rolling plateau pre- 
dominates, although it is intersected by numerous sunken areas, 
where marshes, shallow lakes, and mud-flats have formed. Some of 
these ovas have no outlets, others are drained by tributaries of the 
Sakarya. ‘Towards the east, plateau blocks are less conspicuous, but 
where they occur they are higher—upwards of 4,600 feet above sea- 
level, that is, about 600 or 1,000 feet higher than they average in the 
west. In the east also the mountains begin to take a more definite 
direction and to form ranges, contrasting with the mountain blocks of 
the west which have no particular trend. In the south-east several 
large volcanic cones with wide aprons of lava around them surmount 
the plateau. Close to the northern foot of the Taurus there is a fringe 
of depressed ground where shallow lakes and marsh are formed by 






































74. The north side of the Ankara Citadel 





76. Hills south of Ankara 
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the drainage from the mountains which intercept the rain. ‘The water- 
supply here is said to be less abundant now than in the past. 

In the west the Sakarya forms an intricate drainage pattern. Much 
of its upper course is swampy and occupies the ovas into which it has 
cut back through local gorges. One of its tentacles reaches south 
through the Ak Gol almost to the slopes of the Taurus near Ilgin, 
and another collects water from depressions north and south of 
Ankara. Farther east most of the drainage finds its way to the Kizil 
Irmak, which describes a great semicircular course on the plateau, 
through country of varied hues, in a bed far below the plateau-level, 
but seldom cutting other than a shallow gorge. Most of its fall is 
gradual, the gentle slopes merging into terraces which mark an 
earlier valley floor. At the nearest point it is barely 30 miles east of 
Ankara (photo. 86). Its left-bank tributaries are short, until it reaches 
the fractured northern margin of the plateau and begins to share 
with other rivers the drainage of the northern ovas. 

Within the arc of the Kizil Irmak another curving river, the Delice 
Irmak, drains a wide area of the plateau, before uniting with the 
Kizil near the northern boundary of the region, and a third, the 
Yesil Irmak, collects the run-off from the slopes in the north-east of 
the region where once stood the old volcanoes whose ruins are now 
found with a mantle of scrub and patches of wood; it is joined above 
Amasya by the important Cekerek tributary, which also drains a 
large area of the plateau. Both the Kizil Irmak and the Yesil Irmak 
rise in the north-east corner of the triangle, in valleys controlled by 
the trend of the eastern ranges, which also rule the course of the 
northern Euphrates south of this plateau region. After diverging 
widely in their middle courses, the two rivers approach again in the 
northern coastlands, where their courses are governed by the ruptures 
along the northern edge of the plateau, and the fractures across the 
‘coast ranges (p. 110), but they reach the sea by separate deltas. 

For purposes of more detailed description, the Central Plateau 
thus falls into three regions: (a) the Sakarya catchment, (b) the central 
and southern enclosed basins, and (c) the catchments of the Kaizil 
Irmak and Yesil Irmak. 


V (a). The Sakarya Catchment 


The region drained by the upper Sakarya extends for about 150 
miles west of Ankara, 100 miles south-west, and 50 miles north of it. 
It approaches Ilgin in the south, Afyonkarahisar in the south-west, 
and includes the neighbourhood of Kiitahya and Eskisehir in the 
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west. Roughly half of the area is composed of rolling upland, mostly 
between 3,500 and 4,500 feet, surmounted by a few rounded summits 
nearly 6,000 feet high. Most of it is pasture-land, but between 
Eskisehir and Afyonkarahisar it is dotted with woods. The other 
half comprises plains and valleys standing at about 3,000 feet or less, 
interspersed as broad sunken strips among the hills. Occasionally 
highland and lowland pass imperceptibly into each other, but often 
the junction is steep and may be almost straight, because of a fracture- 
line. ‘The mingling of landscapes is a result of the river having 
joined up and drained, at least partly, the sunken areas which once 
had no outlet. 

The head stream in the west is fairly rapid for a short distance 
from upland to plain, and then the river falls very gently, meandering 
through marsh for a long distance in a curve south of the railway 
between Eskisehir and Polatli. he alternation of steep and gentle 
gradient is displayed by many of the tributaries, the stream near 
Indnii, west of Eskisehir, being typical. The plains adjoining the 
river are extensive west and south of the junction of the Sakarya with 
its two principal plateau tributaries, the Porsuk and Ankara Suyu. 
Near Ankara the depressions appear more pronounced because they 
are narrower and therefore more easily viewed as a whole. It is here 
that the history of the river and its capture of the ovas have been 
most extensively studied from the old terraces; and here also that 
the smaller scale makes for greater variety and more agreeable scenery 
than that of the plains south-east of Eskisehir, which is dreary and 
monotonous (photos. 74-6). 

The northern edges of the region are broken up by narrow de- 
pressions, the uplands being higher and rougher because of early 
volcanic activity, and the depressions drained to a lower level by the 
Sakarya. The bare hills of the south give place to mountains clad 
with scrub and occasional forest. ‘The river flows in a deeply cut bed 
with a gradient steep enough to be clear of marsh, but broad enough 
to provide a fertile though restricted area along its banks. ‘The sharp 
changes of direction of the river and its tributaries are the result of 
the pattern of fractures which formed the ovas. ‘The commonest 
directions are ENE.-WSW., ESE.-WNW., and N.-S., while the 
long middle course strikes west for some distance parallel to the 
coastline near the river’s mouth. The valley near Osmaneli is fertile 
and populous, but near Geyve the river enters a gorge from which it 
emerges south-east of Sapanca, where it passes out of the region to 
reach the coast at Incili (Karasu). 



















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































77. Afvonkarahisar 











78. Afyonkarahisar from the Citadel 





80. The Kizil Irmak near Sivas 
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Except for the railway between Eskisehir and Ankara, which uses 
the Porsuk and Ankara tributaries of the Sakarya, communications 
do not use the river courses to any great extent. A number of un- 
metalled lorry-tracks are passable in the summer, but they prefer 
the open plateau to the valleys. 


V (6). The Central and Southern Enclosed Basins 


The enclosed depressions lie chiefly along the northern foot of the 
Taurus, but the largest, Tuz Golu, is farther north. Bare country, 
relieved only by occasional oases where springs occur or where 
irrigation is practised, extends inwards from the mountain edge. 
Most of the depressions are arranged in a belt about 20 to 30 miles 
wide from Afyonkarahisar south-east to Karaman, and from there 
north-east nearly to Kayseri. North of this belt is a zone of gently 
rolling country from which the steep forms of ruined volcanoes 
emerge, and where there are occasional sunken ovas. Still farther 
north, especially in the west, these ovas increase in number and size, 
some of them being captured and drained by tributaries of the 
Sakarya; in the east they are still untapped and contain salt-lakes and 
mud-flats. 

The southern belt begins near Afyonkarahisar, where the Akar 
Cay drains the depression to the western of three lakes at the northern 
foot of the Sultan Dag. This in turn discharges into Lake Eber, 
which is divided by a low col from Lake Aksehir, the largest of the 
three. All are at about 3,200 feet, and their size varies very con- 
siderably at different seasons and from year to year; the two western 
sometimes form a continuous sheet of water stretching almost to 
Cobanlar. The Cavuscu lake, north of gin, about 20 miles east of 
Aksehir, is narrow and-elongated in form because it lies in a small 
_ fracture-bounded ova, an entirely different feature from the usual 
shallow saucers of this belt. The flats north of Kadinhan, a few miles 
to the east, are again normal, and appear to be drained, at least 
intermittently, to the Ak Gél farther north and then to the Sakarya. 
Another broad depression begins near Konya and runs for 50 miles 
south-eastwards with a succession of marshes along it. It is ended by 
a low ridge crowned by old volcanoes forming a line of heights 
stretching north-eastwards, between which and the Taurus is another 
100-mile depression with marsh in the south-west and centre, and a 
low open valley near Bor and Nigde with no outlet. The whole plain 
from Konya to Ere@li is at about 3,200 feet, and though the ground 
rises beyond Nigde, the depression beyond is again at about the same 
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altitude. Finally, south of Kayseri and Erciyas the salt marsh of 
Sultan Sazligi is only about 100 feet higher. Terraces at heights up to 
50 feet above the present water-level are well preserved around the 
shores of all the basins, showing that since they were first formed 
there has been a marked drying-up. The whole belt of depressions 
is made use of by the railways: by the old ‘Anatolian’ line from Afyon- 
karahisar to Konya, by the ‘Baghdad’ line from Konya to Karaman 
and to beyond Fregli, and by the modern link between Ulukisla on 
the latter and Kayseri. 

The middle zone of rolling country reaches an altitude of 5,400 
feet and often stands therefore 2,000 feet above the depressed belt. 
Its hills are covered sparsely with grass and are regularly grazed. 
Several volcanic humps make bold features in the neighbourhood of 
Afyonkarahisar, and one forms a peak nearly 7,400 feet above the sea 
(photos. 77, 78). ‘There are volcanic hills also north of Konya, but 
it is south-east of Konya that the line of bold, volcanic landmarks 
begins. Here they form a succession from west-south-west to east- 
north-east: Kara Dag, 7,440 feet, just north of Karaman; 40 miles 
away, Karaca Dag, east of Karapinar; another 40 miles farther on, 
the Melendiz group, with its main peaks, 10,670 feet in the west, 
and 9,620 feet in the east. The lava field surrounding these two cones 
is extensive, and within its limits, about 40 miles to the north, three 
low well-formed craters are located close to Acigél and form the 
divide from the Kizil Irmak drainage. ‘The largest of all the volcanoes 
in this region is Erciyas, 50 miles east-north-east of Melendiz, 
12,840 feet above the sea, and 7,000 feet above the Sultan Sazligi 
swamp, which lies south-west of it and above the town of Kayseri low 
down on its northern slopes. It is high enough to collect a fair amount 
of snow and to retain it for several months, and it supplies sufficient 
water for fairly generous cultivation in the neighbourhood. 

North of this zone of volcanic lava-fields comes another group of 
depressions. In the west these have already been included and 
described above in the Sakarya catchment, for this river and its 
tributaries have captured all but a few small ones. A strip of upland 
nearly 40 miles wide extending northwards from Konya to Ankara 
lies between these and the large triangular depression of ‘Tuz Gélu, 
with each side about 70 miles long, to the east. Besides the main 
basin, in which lies the salt-lake with marsh and salt-pans round it, 
there are four small basins separated from it on the west. It is im- 
pressive that the eastern side of the basin should be almost straight, 
from north-west to south-east, roughly parallel to the direction of 
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82. Road from Nevsehir to Urgiip 





















































84. Binbir Kilise, Uchisar 
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the Kizil Irmak beyond the hills, and that the rise to the plateau 
heights should be by steep steps. The fracture which this feature 
marks was active in the earthquakes which wrecked Koghisar in the 
years 1938 and 19309. 

The Tuz Golu collects its waters from a basin of salt beds, which 
have been leached by the passage of flood water. Evaporation in the 
heat of summer results in a brine readily yielding salt in the pans 
round the edge of the lake. 

The abundance of these ovas in central Anatolia is not without 
some practical importance. Many of them are limited by groups of 
faults, often with hot springs arranged along them, or there are sinter 
cones where they used to be. ‘The spring water in the volcanic regions 
sometimes has natural gases and can be used direct as table mineral 
water. he arrangement of the beds in some of the ovas makes them 
potential artesian basins, which could probably be made to yield the 
water which at present is so much needed because of the low and ill- 
distributed rainfall. With scientific development of its underground 
water-supplies, the plateau could support a much greater population 
than at present. 


V (c). The Catchments of the Kizil Irmak and the Yesil Irmak 


This eastern region of central Anatolia is shaped roughly like a 
horseshoe pointing south-west. ‘The two sides are nearly parallel for 
more than 100 miles and are formed by strips of country following the 
Kizil Irmak from Sivas to Avanos on the south-east and from Kalecik 
to near Osmancik on the north-west. ‘The toe of the shoe is blunt and 
follows two main directions: west-north-west from Avanos and north- 
by-east near Kopriikoy. The open eastern part lies between Amasya 
and Sivas, and the Yesil Irmak, Cekerek, and Delice Irmak have 
wrought roughly concentric patterns within the embracing Kazil 
Irmak. The two dominating directions of structure in northern 
Turkey are well marked here also, in the west-south-west to east- 
north-east reaches of almost all the rivers and in their less frequent 
west-north-west to east-south-east courses. ‘The north-south direc- 
tion, so conspicuous in the ovas near Ankara, is also noticeable in the 
course of most rivers. 

In the west and centre the landscape is very similar to that found 
round the capital, with broad rolling uplands rising about 500 feet 
above sunken blocks drained by one of the three main rivers, or 
exceptionally having no outlét to the sea. The depth of dissection 
increases north-westward, but the rivers in all this area seldom occupy 
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gorges comparable with those farther north. Terraces are well de- 
veloped along the open valley-sides, only the lowest parts being 
stepped down to the bed of the river. In the north-east the ranges 
tend to become serrate and to take on an east-north-east trend; in the 
west the high ground forms highlands without marked orientation. — 
The upper course of the Kizil Irmak keeps west-south-west for 
nearly 200 miles and is mainly confined in long narrow faulted depres- 
sions, filled with soft red shales and sandstones mixed with beds of 
white gypsum and thin deposits of grey salt. ‘The ranges above it on 
the south reach 4,000 feet above the river-bed. Their ridges are sharp 
and the brown colour of the rocks shows through a sparse covering of 
grass. ‘he red mud collected from the rocks of this upper basin 
accounts for the name of the Kizil Irmak—‘Red River’. ‘There are 
other valleys lying parallel to the trench of the river, one at Sarkisla 
and another at Ulas, south-west and south of Sivas respectively. 
Downstream near the foot of Hinzir Dag one of this suite of depres- 
sions holds the salt-lake of ‘Tuzla in a basin at an altitude higher than 
that of the river and only 2 miles distant from it, though not draining 
into it. Another takes the railway near Biinyan, where the alternation 
of folded red beds and gypsum, which produce the barren coloured 
landscapes to the north-east, are buried by the ashes and almost flat 
sheets of lava from the Kayseri volcanoes. The lavas are hard and dark- 
coloured, the ashes soft and pale. Streams have cut through them 
down to the red beds below, and the resulting landscape has a fan- 
tastic scenery of black-capped pillars with light buff-coloured columns 
on dull red pediments. Sometimes the cap has toppled off, leaving a - 
sugar-loaf pile with dark boulders scattered at its base: elsewhere 
man has carved out chambers and dwellings in the easily worked ash. 
This weird landscape is centred on Uchisar near Urgiip on the left 
bank of the Kizil Irmak, where Binbir Kilise (‘1,001 Churches’) was 
hollowed out of the tuff by monks between the sixth and eleventh © 
centuries (photos. 82-4). Kayseri is not far from this region, and 
close to it is an ova containing marshland. A gully cutting back from 
the river has almost reached it and will eventually tap and drain it. 
The country on the right bank of the Kizil Irmak is mainly of the 
plateau type. Its succession of summits from 6,300 to 8,300 feet above 
sea-level stand away from the river, which near Sivas is at about 4,500 
feet. Tributaries from these plateau mountains descend through wide 
open valleys, and the landscape as a whole appears mild and unin- 
teresting. Fifty miles downstream of Sivas it becomes bolder, where the 
mass of the Ak Dag rises to a rounded summit, 7,500 feet high, within 





86. Valley of the Kizil Irmak, east of Ankara, 20 miles north of Irmak 
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10 miles of the river. ‘The plateau north-west of Ak Dag gradually 
falls towards Corum, 80 miles to the north-north-west, and forms a 
broad belt of undulating uplands nearly 70 miles wide, lying between 
the twisting Cekerek Irmak on the east and the straighter Delice 
Irmak on the west. Both these rivers pursue general north-westerly 
courses contrived by reaches displaying the familiar west-south-west, 
west-north-west, and almost northerly directions. ‘They water the 
plains ensconced below the plateau just as the Sakarya tributaries 
water those near Ankara. | 

Across the Delice Irmak to the west and the main trunk railway 
between Ankara and Kayseri which follows it, a similar landscape is 
developed, with a sunken block, the Sile Golii, set in the middle. 
Farther west, across a bare granite ridge 2,000 feet higher than this 
basin, gentle slopes lead down to the terraces bordering the Kizil 
Irmak. 

On the south-western bank of the Kizil Irmak, between Avanos and 
K6prtikéy, similar terraces and slopes lead up to the plateau, which is 
suddenly fractured at the north-eastern edge of the uz depression 
(p. 164). ‘The northward reach of the river to Kalecik appears to cut 
from one to the other of two north-north-east ovas arranged in echelon 
below Koépriikéy (photo. 86). 

The broad Kizii Irmak valley below Kalecik trends east-north-east 
for a hundred miles and is one large ova. It is joined here by the Delice 
Irmak from the open well-cultivated valleys to the south, and smaller 
tributaries join it also from the wooded northern hills. ‘The rolling 
uplands on both banks stand at about 3,400 feet and culminate in 
rounded swellings a little below 5,000 feet (photo. 85). Woodland 
becomes commoner towards the north, though as far as Osmancik, 
where this long reach ends, the trees still only form groups on the 
otherwise bare hill-sides. At Osmancik the river enters the northern 
- coastlands and is more and more governed by the fractures of this 
region (p. 109). 

The drainage of the north-east corner of the triangle is shared 
between the Kizil Irmak on the south and the Yesil Irmak on the 
north. The upper course of this latter river is so straight that it 
indicates a rigid structural control, probably a fracture parallel to that 
governing the Kelkit valley a few miles to the north. About 20 miles 
above Tokat it forsakes the west-north-west direction, and bends 
west-south-west through sheets of old volcanic rocks to enter the 
broad fertile Kaz ova between Tokat and Zile, north of the Deveci 
range, the crest of which, less than 5 miles distant, rises more than 
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4,500 feet above the valley floor. The Yesil Irmak breaks through 
another range on the north in a crooked gorge, used by the railway to 
Samsun, before emerging a few miles above Amasya to join its im- 
portant tributary, the Cekerek Irmak, from the west. 

The Cekerek rises not far south of ‘Tokat, and after flowing west- 
south-west for 60 miles twists and turns as if in a series of gigantic 
meanders to the north-west; but once again this pattern is the direct 
result of the lie of the ovas and their short connecting links. A final 
bend brings the river to the east-north-east channel which is pro- 
longed beyond Amasya, and along this reach the river is joined first 
by its left-bank tributaries from Corum and Mecitézii, and then by 
the Yesil Irmak on its right bank. ‘The Corum stream, though rising 
close to the northern coastlands and flowing south, is soon joined by 
another from Alaca in the south and settles down in a long east-north- 
east bed, while 10 miles north of it the Mecitézti follows a parallel 
course. The latter turns abruptly south and joins the Corum stream 
close to the point where this discharges into the Cekerek. All these 
streams flow well below the residual hills of the old plateau, and 
though exhibiting different patterns have the common structural 
control. The country they drain is well populated and much of it is 
arable; the narrow valley below their junction as far as Amasya is a 
maze of fields and gardens. Beyond Amasya the valley narrows to a 
gorge and the cultivation ends. In many parts of all these valleys, 
grapes and other fruits, as well as cereals, are grown in some abun- 
dance. 


VI. SOUTH-EAST TURKEY 


THE south-eastern division of ‘Turkey lies within the figure bounded 
by the frontiers of Syria and Iraq on the south, and of Persia on 
the east, by latitude 38° 30’ on the north and longitude 37° E. on the 
west. More precisely it is enclosed by the divide between the middle 
Euphrates and the Kuwaik, Afrin, and Ceyhan catchments, and that 
from the Nuruhak range along the Saksak hills west of the Euphrates 
and south of Malatya; thence to Lake Hazar, or Gélctik, south of 
Elaziz (photo. 101, p. 185); and by the sinuous watershed of the 
Tigris and its tributary the Greater Zab (Btiyiik Zap Su) to the Persian 
frontier (fig. 37). The division includes the whole or parts of the 
following vilayets: Gaziantep, Malatya, Elaziz, Urfa, Diyarbekir, 
Mardin, Siirt, Bitlis, Van, and Hak4ri (fig. 1). 

East of longitude 42° E. near Bitlis the country is a fine alpine one; 
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west of this line the mountains are confined to the north until they 
bend south to form the western margin. Adjoining lowlands, followed 
more or less east and south-west by long reaches of the Tigris and the 
middle Euphrates respectively, are separated by an upland swelling 
on the south, emphasized locally by the ruins of the large Karacali 
volcano, which declines imperceptibly to the Syrian plains beyond 
the frontier. For descriptive purposes the most suitable regions are 
(a) the Middle Euphrates valley, (b) the southern Mesopotamian 
swelling between Urfa and Mardin, (c) the Tigris basin west of 
longitude 42°, and (d) the Kurdish Alps to the east of that line. 


VI (a). The Middle Euphrates Valley 


This western unit (c. 10,800 square miles) of south-eastern ‘Turkey 
is made up of a broad strip along both banks of the Euphrates from 
the frontier at Carablus to a point in its gorge about 30 miles east of 
Malatya. On the right bank it is as much as 50 miles wide; on the left 
it is generally less. ‘he boundary starts at Cobanbey (c. 1,600 ft.) on 
the Syrian frontier, and runs north over the gently rising plain off 
which the Sacir Suyu flows to the Euphrates and the Kuwaiksu to the 
inland basin of Aleppo. ‘This divide passes within 8 miles of Gaziantep 
and then mounts the Kurt Dag, the watershed of the Orontes and 
Euphrates catchments. North-eastwards it next separates the Ak Su 
affuent of the Ceyhan, with its chain of lakes, from the Euphrates, 
and then makes a sharp bend to the west toaccommodate the Gék Su’s 
head-waters in a re-entrant south of the Nuruhak Dag (10,100 ft.). 
East of this the ridge is a water-parting between tributaries of the 
middle and upper Euphrates, and so along the Saksak Dag (7,450 ft.) 
to the spurs which drop to the river. Across the river it follows an 
equally scalloped line to Ergani, the Karacali Dag, and back to the 
west not far from Urfa to join the Syrian boundary at Siftek, 12 miles 
from the river, separating en route the ‘Tigris, the Habur, and Belih 
catchments from this area. 

The main interest of this region centres on the Euphrates river, 
which, except for the last 30 miles to the frontier, courses through a 
notched valley cut deep into the northern mountains or the southern 
plateau. Steep walls are the rule. Often they are precipitous and deny 
passage even to a cragsman. The strips of valley floor available for 
cultivation are small and do not encourage many settlers, most of 
whom have chosen sites, well back from the river, on its tributaries 
where they emerge from the northern ranges. 

The tributaries of note on the right bank are the Sacir Suyu, which 
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passes Gaziantep and crosses the Syrian boundary at Agackoyunlu; 
then the Kerzin, Merzumen, and Araban (Kara Su) in succession, drain- 
ing the western plateau and the east-west ridges which finger off from 
the divide. ‘The Gok Su is important as the largest of this group of 
streams, a northern branch providing a route through the mountains 
to the Malatya district (photo. 89). The corner drained by the Gék Su 
is in the region where the change of trend in the mountains is most 
pronounced from north-north-east in the Gavur Dag to east-north- 
east in the Kurdish ‘Taurus (p. 157). The Ziyarat and K4hta rivers 
pass close to the villages of Adiyaman and Ka4hta respectively; the 
latter comes from far within the hills where its eastern-flowing head- 
waters are determined by the rock grain; it joins the Euphrates about 
16 miles above Samsat. ‘The Mamas Cay, the only other fair-sized 
stream belonging to this group, flows east-north-east along the trend, 
and enters the Euphrates beyond Gerger, where this river is traversing 
the ranges through forbidding defiles in its passage from its higher 
reaches. 

Like the main stream, the tributaries have beds deeply trenched in 
the mountains and also in the plateau. ‘The mountains, from which 
they collect the run-off, trend mainly east and west, and lie in echelon 
with one another. Nuruhak (10,100 ft.) and Boz Dag (11,800 ft.) 
stand west and east of the pass followed by the railway to Malatya, 
and three other ranges in the twist of the river north of Gerger are 
over 7,400 feet, all probably continuations of ‘Anti-T'aurus V’ (p. 156). 
The watershed south of the Gok Su is alined north-north-east, a 
continuation of the Kurt Dag farther south, but north of the latitude 
of Gaziantep ridges and whale-backs run east and west, and trace its 
new alinement. Much of the mountain scenery is enhanced by woods 
from about 4,000 to 7,000 feet. Limestone is an important component 
of the underground rocks and it makes spectacular scenery. 

On the left bank a barren plateau rolls away eastwards from the lip 
of the notch cut by the river. It is intersected by many gullies rising 
I5 or 20 miles away. A few villages, such as Yaylak, Hilvan, and 
Siverek, testify to a water-supply sufficient for many families. East 
of the last, the ruins of the Karacali Dag volcano (6,300 ft.) rise 
as a stony wilderness from the plain. ‘To the north of this there is 
a continuation of the lowland as far as Cemik, whence mountains 
extend to the divide and, though not so high as the western ones, 
match them in form. 

The Euphrates enters the region 40 miles south-east of the junction 
of its main tributary, the Murat Su, in the last stages of its passage 





89. Fevsipasa—Malatya railway viaduct over Goksu 
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go. Plateau country near Malatya, west of the Euphrates 
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92. Modern village of Harran 
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through the Taurus. It flows for 20 miles between high limestone 
cliffs, with many rapids, past Cunktis ferry and Gerger, where it cuts 
a narrow gorge with perpendicular limestone walls 450 feet high. 
Above the gorge the ridges rise to 2,000 feet. Between Gerger and the 
junction of the Kahta the river, now clear of the mountains, receives | 
several small streams from the higher ground round Siverek. It con- 
tinues west-south-west nearly to Halfeti (Khalfati), in a trench from 
3 to 5 miles wide, and there again turns south, winding round the 
western end of the Kizil Dag to Birecik. At Birecik its width is usually 
300 yards, the flood width being up to 800 yards. The current is 
strong, and though occasionally there is a depth of 8 feet, it is more 
commonly about 5 feet. ‘There are small islands in the river between 
Birecik and the frontier at Carablus. ‘The Euphrates is much affected 
by floods, and even in the dry season, though shallows and sand-bars 
are many, it is never fordable. he most persistent floods are usually 
from March to June or July, when the snows are melting. 


VI (b). The Mesopotamian Rise 


In this region (c. 6,400 square miles) lies the country between the 
Euphrates valley, the ‘Tigris valley, and the Syrian boundary. It is 
about 200 miles long and at most 50 miles wide. ‘The twisting water- 
shed of the Euphrates has been defined above. From the crest of 
Karacali Dag the north-eastern limit runs along the divide, south-east 
at first, curving gradually to east as far as Midyat, thence east-south- 
east to the Syrian boundary. 

Barren, slightly undulating plain, traversed by a few shallow dry 
watercourses, covers more than the western half of the region. 
Occasional oases mark favoured reaches of the wadis in the basins of 
the Belih and Habur, such as Urfa and Viransehir, where there is an 
occasional perennial stream from the southern slopes of the Karacali 
Dag. In the east, however, well-marked whale-back ridges rise above 
the general level along the latitude of Mardin and near Midyat. The 
north-eastern corner of the region is covered by a sheet of lava, adding 
to the desolate character of the land. Nearly all this country is fairly 
easily accessible, and in many places a car can be taken away from the 
roads without serious difficulty. The watercourses are mostly dry, 
and at many points their banks present no serious obstacle to any 
form of transport, except after rain. Water-supply is limited, and is 
obtained mainly from wells. he railway runs the whole way along 
the southern edge from Carablus to Nusaybin (photos. gr, 92). 
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VI (c). The Tigris Basin west of Longitude 42° E. 


The western part of the Tigris basin (11,000 square miles) is a 
relatively simple piece of country. Its northern boundary, the rather 
smoothly curved watershed along the Kurdish ‘Taurus, runs nearly 
parallel to the Murat Su tributary of the Euphrates and is for 160 
miles usually within 10 miles of it. he eastern limit is an artificial 
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Fic. 38. The Walls of Diyarbekir 





one (approximately 42° E.) to the frontier. On the south and west it 
has been defined above. 

In the north, rugged mountains rise boldly from a wide tilted plain 
crossed by the Tigris itself and four major affuents from north to 
south. ‘These unite in a wide gutter, which runs east for nearly 100 
miles from Diyarbekir, and is held up by a broad ridge rising very 
gently from the river to 2,000 feet above it. ‘The ridge, sometimes 
called the ‘Tur Abdin plateau, falls gradually on the east, where the 
Tigris escapes round it. Diyarbekir is the only important town in the 
district apart from the big mining settlement near Ergani in the north- 
west corner. It was the classical Amida, and the number of sieges 
which it has suffered in the past bears witness to the importance of 
its strategic position (fig. 38). 

The northern range widens at each end, the narrow central part 
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being notably rough and difficult to cross, Several peaks lie between 
7,500 and 10,000 feet; its lowest col is about 5,ooo feet. ‘There are com- 
paratively easy routes to the north at the two extremities. At Ergani 
in the west, near the great chromium mines of Guleman, the usual 
rugged mountain features pass into milder forms, accommodating the 
railway as it passes to Malatya. Near Bitlis in the east a stream-bed 
of a type usually quite inaccessible has been smoothed out for com- 
munication (the ‘Bitlis pass’ or defile) by a prehistoric lava-flow from 
Nemrut which fills in the gully and engulfs the worst obstacles. ‘This 
end of the chain widens out, from the average of 15 miles of the central 
strip, to about 35 miles. The individual units of this range show a 
fairly regular arrangement of their long axes, being arranged from 
east-north-east in the west to west-north-west in the east, where the 
abruptness of their outline is increasingly pronounced. 

The run-off from the south of these mountains is gathered into five 
principal channels each fingering out near the range into streams, 
many of which flow for a time parallel with the chains above them. In 
the highlands they have narrow sunken gorges, but with their pro- 
gress southwards the defiles widen, until near the Tigris on its easterly 
course they are broad shallow sheets of gravel, over which the rivers 
often form no obstacle. The Tigris itself rises near the Hazar (Gélciik) 
lake, finds a fairly open valley through the mining country, whence 
it is coerced into an eastern reach by the chain south of Ergani 
(Ziilkiel Dag). Once clear of this it makes for Diyarbekir and the 
south by a rather zigzag course. On the way it is constantly picking 
up feeders, the largest of which flows from near Lice. The four 
principal tributaries east of the upper Tigris are named for a part of 
their courses the Anbar Cay, Batman Su, Garzan Su, and Basor Su. 
Each has the same pattern of gullies in the mountains, where the 
southern course is arrested for a time by a bend east or west controlled 
by a hill, and of a channel opening southwards as its valley walls 
become lower, until usually gravel makes a greater show than water. 
All the streams have some terraces, not infrequently occupied by 
villages or a few houses. 

The tributaries which enter from the right bank of the ‘Tigris are of 
little consequence. Most of them are usually dry, except the Gok Su 
coming from the south-eastern slopes of the Karacali volcano. Lava- 
flows from this vent extend as far as the Batman Su and underlie 
much of the Diyarbekir plain, with shale and sandstone below it. ‘This 
accounts for the open valley and the low river-banks. A main route 
crosses this to Batman and Bitlis and is easy going except for the 
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tributaries of the Tigris; but, unless in flood, they can easily be 
crossed.! 

At Diyarbekir the Tigris spreads out and may be 300 yards wide 
in flood-time. Between its junctions with the Batman and the Botan 
tributaries, the river is cut deep in winding gorges, and there is no 
through-route for road or railway, though a little trade makes the 
exciting journey by inflated skin rafts (keleks), skilfully kept in the 
centre of the swift current by hardy oarsmen. After the Botan comes 
in from the Siirt district, the Tigris turns south and then east, 
cutting a succession of great gorges for over 50 miles through folded 
limestone country. At many points it is barely 100 feet wide. At 
Cizre (Jezireh ibn Omar) it meets the Syrian boundary and forms it 
for over 20 miles. ‘The town of Cizre is on a low island in the river, 
with the main channel on the east (pp. 177-9). 

Throughout the whole of this country, population is rather gener- 
ously scattered in tribal communities of Kurds, where patchy cultiva- 
tion and semi-nomadic herding of sheep and goats provide occupation. 


VI (d). The Kurdish Alps 


East of longitude 42° E. a fine sheaf of ranges, gradually bending 
from a west-south-west to a south-easterly trend, serves as the 
collecting-ground for the eastern Tigris and its biggest tributary the 
Greater Zab (Biityik Zap Suyu). The area, 9,700 square miles, is 
confined by the northern watershed, a sinuous line closely approach- 
ing Lake Van at one point, and making one deep re-entrant where 
the Hosap collects run-off from the south to the lake. East and south — 
the frontiers of Persia, Iraq, and Syria enclose it. The first of these 
is the watershed between the ‘Tigris drainage and that to the inland 
lake Urmiye. The other two do not follow any physical feature for 
long. On the west the Bitlis water and the Tigris below the junction 
are close enough to the 42nd line of longitude for either to serve the 
present purpose. 

The region thus enclosed is as fine scenically as any in the Swiss 
Alps, though without so much permanent snow. ‘There are three 
concentric divisions. In the south the sweep of country extending 
in an arc south-east of Siirt is made up of mountains closely 
reflecting by their form mighty whale-back folds of rock, or such 
features ruined by river gorges cut through them or streamlets 
etched in along their axes. It is a zone of fold-mountains like the 


1 An account of this route is given in II, chap. xvi, with an illustration of the 
Batman bridge. 





93. Travelling in Lower Thuma, Hakért 





94. The Gorge of Istazin, Cilo 
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Jura, consolidated waves of rack 2 or 3 miles from crest to trough and 
perhaps no more than 4 or 5 from crest to crest (fig. 40). Rivers cut 
across them with abandon, and tributaries scour their basins out of the 
weaknesses between robuster rock formations. ‘The central division 
‘is formed by a concentric are from Bitlis at the one end to Neri at 
the other, and is differently arranged. The rocks, coloured green, 
red, white, and yellow in layers with an immense slab of grey founda- 
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tion below, are tilted north-east and displayed in ranges with mighty 
cliffs facing south-westwards. ‘Their summits lie near this edge; one 
of these, Geliasin in Cilo Dag, stands 13,670 feet above sea-level and 
nearly 10,000 feet above the river-bed nearby. This country gradually 
falls to the north-east, as the valley bottoms rise, so that the terrain 
becomes much milder and less dissected, until near the Persian 
frontier it resembles a simple plateau. This is the third unit of the 
region, and makes a strip close to the boundary. In the second zone 
two local plateaux, of which Herakol Dag south of Pervari is the larger, 
serve as valuable grazing land at about 10,000 feet. 

The drainage of this tangle of mountains is collected by two main 
systems, the Botan and the Greater Zab, and by a lesser one, the 
Habur, which does not penetrate beyond the central zone. 
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The head-streams of the Botan rise in the north-east, not far from 
the grazing-grounds of Norduz. ‘The general course of the river is 
westwards past Satak and Pervari to Siirt, during which it collects 
the run-off from the mountains south of Lake Van. ‘There are many 
open yailas, or summer grazing-grounds, in the upper basins, often 
separated from each other by rocky ravines, and from the lower 
reaches by stupendous gorges. Before reaching Siirt the landscape 
opens out, and at its junction with the Tigris its bed is 200 yards 
wide. | 

The extreme south-eastern corner of Turkey is drained by the 
Greater Zab and its tributaries. ‘The ‘grain’ of the country has now 
become markedly south-east. Passing through fairly open, fine 
summer-grazing country as far as Baskale, the river then enters a 
succession of gorges, picking up the drainage from the Persian 
watershed and the ridges west of it. The most important tributary 
is the Nehil, which enters its left bank by the broad fertile Gevar 
plain, 25 miles long and.5 miles wide, at 6,500 feet. From here the 
Zab drives through the mountains to Hakari, formerly Julamerk 
(Célemerik), the old headquarters of the Assyrian Christians, and 
now the budding administrative centre of this most distant vilayet. 
The valley here is too deeply cut for villages, and Hak4ri is 2 miles 
up a tributary at 5,400 feet, with mountains of 12,000 feet towering 
nearby (fig. 40). After carving a further succession of gorges it passes 
south across the Iraq frontier. A small part of the upper basins of | 
the Semdinli (Semdinan) and Oramar are included in this region. 
These also cut impressive gorges and join the Greater Zab in Iraq. 
Between Oramar and Hakari is the great mass of the Cilo (Jilu) Dag. 
In places the great precipices fall nearly 10,000 feet in less than a 
mile (photos. 93-6). 

Little villages of flat-roofed huts are ensconced here and there in 
the valleys where, sheltered from all but a few squalls, orchards are 
watered by irrigation. Forests of oak cover the hills between 5,000 
and 8,000 feet. ‘here is no means of transport other than donkeys, 
except along a few favoured tracks which can be negotiated, with 
difficulty, by ponies or mules. In the third upland zone life is much 
easier, with grazing and cultivation and easy access to the north. 
Like much of Persia to the south-east, it is a country in which the 
rivers rise in lower country than the ranges they cut through. Part- | 
ridges, mountain sheep, ibex, and bear might well attract the hunter, 
and the scenery the artist, were it not for difficulties of travel and 
abode. 
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97. View southwards of the Tigris downstream of Diyarbekir, where it cuts 
through the lava-flows of the Karacali volcano 















































































































































98. Ruins of bridge over the Tigris, Hasankeyf 
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Excepting the route to Bitlis on the west there is no through road, 
though along difficult tracks the tribes have long raided each other 
and the plains to the south-west. Tax-collecting in Ottoman days 
was no soft office occupation, and the tribes often paid what they 
~ liked when they liked. The War of 1914-18 saw great changes (p. 306), 
and the ‘Turks to-day have taken in hand the settlement of the tribes. 
But Haka4ri is still no more than the chief of a number of widely 
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Fic. 40. View westwards across the Greater Zab to Kogants and the Kokobu- 
lend Dag, north of Célemerik 


scattered villages, though it is now connected with Van by a road, 
sometimes fit for wheels. 


Navigation on the Upper Euphrates and the Upper Tigris 


Navigation downstream by keleks is possible on certain stretches of 
both Euphrates and Tigris. The elek is a raft of timber and brush- 
wood, usually lashed by tamarisk or willow bark, and supported on 
inflated sheepskins, the necks of which are tied with liquorice fibre or 
hemp. The size of the kelek is reckoned by the number of skins used, 
and payment is made accordingly. A small kelek of 200 skins measures 
about 20 by 30 feet, and carries about 5 tons. A good-sized raft would 
have from 400 to 500 skins, the largest about 800 skins to carry about 
36 tons. A well-made kelek is practically unsinkable, and will survive 
the buffetings of the fiercest rapids long after crew and cargo have 
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been swept away. It can, however, only move with the current down- 
stream and is guided by two or four rough sweeps, according to the 
size. On arrival at its destination the timber is sold, and often fetches 
a good price in Iraq, the skins being deflated and returned overland to 
the starting-point. 

Downstream navigation by keleks is possible under favourable con- 
ditions from Erzincan on the Euphrates and from about 15 miles 
above Palu on the Murat, the tributary which joins it above Keban- 
madeni (v. below, p. 184). ‘There are some difficult passages through 
the upper gorges between Erzincan and Ilic¢, but the worst section is 
where the river breaks through the main axis of the Kurdish ‘Taurus, 
between the Ismetpasa bridge and the Ciinktis ferry, where the rapids 
are very dangerous. In April, when the river is in high flood, these 
rapids are quite impracticable; at low water in November they are 
extremely difficult, if not impassable. Farther down, however, keleks 
are, or used to be, a fairly common means of transport. 

On the Tigris there is little use for them above Diyarbekir, and now 
that Iraq is a separate State from Turkey, they are probably much less 
used than formerly, except perhaps from Diyarbekir downstream to 
Mosul. The Tigris spreads out on reaching the level tract opposite 
Diyarbekir and in the flood season (April) is about 250-300 yards 
wide (photo. 97). Below the town, the river flows in wide curves 
between mud-banks, giving place at times to rock, in the walls of 
which are often found rock-tombs. Immediately after its junction 
with the Batman Su, about 20 miles in a direct line due east from 
Bismil, the velocity of the current increases and the river enters a 
rocky gorge. Navigation becomes more difficult and it requires skill 
to keep the kelek in the middle of the stream. At the edge are eddies 
and whirlpools caused by sunken and projecting rocks. ‘The gorges 
wind a great deal. Between here and Hasankeyf the cave-dwelling 
Kurds, Arabs, and Yezidis used to levy blackmail on all who passed 
downstream, firing at the keleks and killing people on board or per- 
forating the skins, thereby forcing the rafts to put in to the shore. It 
is not known to what extent this practice persists (photo. 98). 

Below Hasankeyf the valley widens somewhat between mountain 
ranges. There is very little cultivation as far as the Garzan (or Hazo) 
Su, but more after that river is passed, chiefly on the north bank. 
After the junction with the Botan Su the river turns sharply south and 
cuts through the outer ranges of the Kurdish ‘Taurus in rocky gorges, 
the sides of which are covered with oak scrub, and navigation again 
becomes difficult owing to eddies and currents caused by the sharp 
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Fic. 41. Eastern Turkey 
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bends of the river. This type of country persists almost to Cizre 
(Jezireh ibn Omar) on the Syrian border, after which the river forms 
the political boundary between Turkish and Syrian territory as far 
as the Habur (Khabur), near Bishabur. A boat-bridge is maintained 
at Cizre, where the river has a width of 135 yards and a current of 
24 m.p.h. at low water (October). 

It is owing to these difficult winding gorges of the Tigris that the 
proposed alinement of the Diyarbekir—Mosul railway connexion is to 
leave the valley at Bismil, the railhead in 1940, and go through Besiri 
and Eruh (Dih) (II, chap. xvi). 

Beyond the Iraq boundary, from Bishabur to Mosul, the Tigris 
has much the same characteristics for the greater part of the way, 
with numerous rapids and shallows formed by ledges of rock and 
shingle, between banks often formed by cliffs from 50 to 100 feet high 
cut out of the low hills on either side. 


VII. EASTERN TURKEY 


Tus last division of Turkey comprises most of Armenia and a 
small part of Kurdistan. It is made up of three main geographical 
_ regions: (a) the basin of the Euphrates above Malatya, (b) Lake Van 
and its catchment, and (c) the ‘Turkish part of the Aras basin. The 
total area is about 47,440 square miles. The northern boundary is 
the watershed from about 20 miles south of Sivas to the Russian 
frontier near Cildir; it passes close to Refahiye, Erzincan, Tortum, 
and Kars. The international boundary with Russia and Persia forms 
the eastern border; the southern boundary follows the high water- 
parting between Lake Van and the Tigris tributaries, and farther 

west passes between the upper and middle Euphrates close by Elaziz, 
continuing west of the river along the Saksak Da’ and the Tahtali 
Dag, whence the western boundary leads roughly north to the water- 
shed south of Sivas (fig. 41). 

This division includes the whole or parts of the following vilayets: 
Sivas, Malatya, Erzincan, ‘Tunceli, Elaziz, Bingdl, Erzurum, Mus, 
Bitlis, Kars, Agri, and Van (fig. 1). 

The whole region is studded with volcanoes in various states of 
ruin. The sheets of lava girdling them, and others which have spread 
from less conspicuous vents, have built tablelands often much higher 
than the plains which form their foundation or the limestone ‘downs’ 
- surrounding them. Variety is given to the otherwise monotonous 
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landscape by a few ranges of non-volcanic origin, which protrude 
through the drab volcanic cover. The upper reaches of the main 
rivers and their tributaries sometimes meander across the plains, 
sometimes occupy canyons which have been cut through the lava 
obstructions, and sometimes are forced to make circuitous detours to 
avoid them. In their lower courses the main rivers flow in tremendous 
gorges, especially where they carve a passage from north to south 
across one of the non-volcanic ranges. Scattered woods are confined 
to the district 100 miles long between Ovacik and Bingél; in the east 
and west almost the only trees are those which line the streams near 
villages. ‘The lava platforms give poor grazing, but the lower ground 
between them has some fine arable land, though political security is 
necessary for it to be fully utilized. As in the west, the sunken plains 
are often bounded by the straight lines of fractures, where vertical 
movement has taken place, and where volcanic material has escaped. 
The general trend of sucl: lines is about west-north-west in the south, 
and nearly north-west in the north-east, where it reflects the trend of 
the Caucasus. Other limits to the plains are set by the chance extent 
of a lava-flow, the abrupt edge of which may form cliffs.’ Earthquakes 
have shaken the whole district throughout historical times, and are 
still a menace. 


VII (a). The Euphrates Basin above Malatya 


The upper Euphrates basin is roughly rectangular, three times 
longer from east to west than from north to south, and with almost 
three-quarters of its area to the east of the main trench cut by the 
river from north to south. The eastern part is drained by two long 
roughly parallel valleys, each trending from east-north-east to west- 
south-west, the Kara Su or Firat (Euphrates) in the north and the 
Murat in the south. Each is fed by tributaries mostly draining from 
the north and entering by the right bank, but there are occasional 
exceptions. Both rivers owe this pattern to the presence of large 
fractures along the northern face of a mountain range to their south, 
which have formed troughs in front of the highlands. The Kara Su 
keeps to the north of the Monzur range, which persists for about 120 
miles westwards to Kemaliye. The Murat lies immediately north 
of the Kurdish ‘Taurus from Mus to near Elaziz. The relatively small 
tributaries from the west, the Calti Su in the north, and the Tohma 
farther south, also maintain an east-north-east trend in their lower 
courses, but their head-waters come from the north-west and west, 
where they pick up drainage from the edge of the Central Plateau. 
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The basin has a total area of about 31,150 square miles. It is about 
230 miles long from Erzurum to Kangal, and nearly 330 miles from 
Diyadin, in sight of Ararat in the east, to Darende, 40 miles beyond 
Malatya in the west. 

The Kara Su rises in rolling country north-east of Erzurum and 
flows through swamps and between terraces of rich black earth cover- 
ing an open plain (fig. 42). Below Askale the river is forced out of its 
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Fic. 42. Erzurum and its plain from the south 


structural trough and its valley narrows almost to a gorge. Another 
defile occurs about 30 miles above Erzincan. Between these two 
defiles and for some distance above and below Erzincan the valley is 
flat-bottomed but in country with an Alpine aspect. Much of the 
valley floor is red, though flecked with squares of glistening white by 
groups of salt-pans. There is little vegetation. The dull grey mass of 
Kesis Dag rises 7,000 feet above the river on the north, but stands 
back from it; and for more than 60 miles the steep northern face of 
Monzur Dag forms a wall of white and grey marble on the south, with 
summits well back from the river and reaching more than 6,000 feet 
above it. ‘Throughout these 60 miles the river keeps to a nearly 
straight valley generally fairly open, but it passes occasionally through 
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narrow gorges, the Atma gorge being the most notable, and these 
caused considerable difficulty to the engineers of the Erzurum railway, 
which uses this natural route (photos. 99, 100). Farther west where 
it meets the Calti river coming in the opposite direction, the beds 
of red rock, white gypsum, and grey salt are replaced by lava, and the 
river breaks south, 12 miles above Kemaliye. There is only one 
striking deviation from the usual west-south-west alinement of the 
river in its whole course from Erzurum to here; this occurs near 
Tercan, between Askale and Erzincan, where a west-north-west 
fracture crosses the country and controls an ova broken down along it. 
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Fic. 43. K6hse volcano and Sattan Dag from the Eleskirt plain 


The river meanders across this sunken block, and thereby avoids the 
tremendous lava obstacle of Kesis Dag. ‘The only considerable left- 
bank tributary enters here, and is fed by drainage trapped in front of 
the eastern extension of the Monzur range. Fairly numerous tribu- 
taries come in from the north, most of them rising in the high lava 
ridge on the south side of the Kelkit and taking a direct course south- 
wards, sometimes picking up feeders which follow the softer rocks of 
the terrain which have almost an east-west trend. 

The Murat, or southern branch of the Euphrates, rises much. 
farther east, near Diyadin, at about 6,200 feet. For about 160 miles, 
until it leaves the plain of Mus, its course alternates between reaches 
across which it either meanders or is enclosed by alluvial terraces cut 
in the low plains, and other reaches where it hastens through chasms 
cut in lava-sheets overlying the lower land. Its many tributaries from 
the north have similar courses, notches cut in the lava plateaux from 
one plain to the next. ‘The Murat collects other streams from the lava- 
fields and slopes of Ala Dag, the northern fringe of which it skirts as 
it flows to the Eleskirt plain; this plain is shut in by lavas on the south, 
and by the Saitan Dag on the north, a long range of non-volcanic 
mountains emerging through the lava flood near Erzurum to form 
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the watershed as far as the Russian boundary near Tuzluca (fig. 43). 
Gorge upstream, and flat-bottomed alluvial valley below, comprise 
the river’s course from Karakése, the chief town of the Agri vilayet, 
to Malazkirt, where its south-west course changes to westerly across 
plains hemmed in by lavas from the Bingél volcano on the north and 
by those of Suphan and Bilecan on the south. The rugged range of 
Ak Dag trends from east to west and stands out as a grey and white 
contrast to the generally drab landscape, flanked on the west by the 
pitted hump of Bingél volcano. One tributary collects most of the 
drainage of Bingél’s eastern slopes, flows east for 50 miles across 
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Fic. 44. Malazkirt and Suphan volcano from the north-west 


the Hinis plains till it meets a stream from the north which skirts 
the eastern end of Ak Dag. It then loops back and flows south-west 
until it falls into the Murat. Another tributary rises in the south-west 
flanks of Bingél and flows directly to the Murat. Run-off from the 
southern slopes of the volcano mostly comes in below Varto, where 
the Murat river breaks southwards through a gorge of limestone 
capped with black lava to the Mus plain, at about 4,200 feet above 
sea-level. Two left-bank tributaries may be noted: one from the 
northern flank of the Suphan cone skirts the edge of the Boz Dag and 
Ala Dag lava-fields and then flows west to the Murat at Malazkirt 
(fig. 44); the other rises on the slopes of Nemrut volcano and falls 
over a great lava step, 1,000 feet high, to the Mus plain, whence it 
flows west by north to join the Murat, north of Mus town. 

The trend of the river for the next 100 miles is very slightly south 
of west, though some reaches deviate considerably from this aline- 
ment, which is defined by the northern front of the Kurdish ‘Taurus. 
For much of its course the river flows in a gorge, dug sometimes into 
the lavas on the north, sometimes into the schists and limestones on 
the south. The valley opens out into basins at Geng and Palu. From 
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the edge of the Mus plain to Palu (3,200 ft.) the hills are well wooded, 
and the bare landscape of Armenia is replaced by a strip of Kurdish 
scenery; but only for a short distance, for downstream near Pertek 
begins the nakedness of the Central Plateau. Navigation by rafts 
begins near Palu and presents no difficulties as far as the gorge 25 
miles east of Malatya, though much of the river is enclosed (p. 177). 

A little below Palu the Murat river alters its direction to north of 
west as far as ‘l'arus, just above Keban, where it joins the Firat 
(Euphrates). This river from its junction with the Calti above Kema- 
liye at about 3,070 feet has had to cut through the Monzur Dag, by 
a gorge with steep limestone walls about 400 feet high, whence gentler 
slopes reach upwards a further 4,000 feet in 4 miles on the west and 
8,000 feet in 8 miles on the east. Beyond Kemaliye, where the gorge 
ends, the river continues in a fairly open terraced valley to join the 
Murat above Keban. 

Below the Murat junction the Euphrates enters another deep gorge 
cut 1,000 feet below the gentler slopes which continue for one or two 
thousand feet higher. ‘The Keban silver-mine (Keban giimitismaden1) 
is near here on the left bank, and the river is bridged by a fine 
new reinforced concrete structure. Below it the depth of the gorge 
diminishes, but the walls are almost vertical. 

The course of the Murat below Palu and of the main river below 
the junction is most striking. The last part of the Murat keeps north 
of west; the tortuous gorge after the junction covers 25 miles gener- 
ally west-south-west before doubling back east-south-east for nearly 
60 miles. It then swings south-west and carries on as if it were an 
extension of the course of the Murat above Palu, and as if that river, 
only 30 miles away, had been deflected to make the long detour of 
170 miles by Keban. ‘There are no falls in the course, but rapids are 
common in the lower gorges and make the life of the raftsmen 
exciting; they are caused by little gravel flats brought in by tribu- 
taries which impede the main channel. Rock is rarely exposed in 
the river-bed, and along the north-east side of the Malatya plain the 
river is braided into many channels through a sheet of gravel. The 
gorge through the Kurdish Taurus is 5,000 feet deep, a feature which 
bears witness to the antiquity of the river and the late elevation of 
the range. 

The tributaries of the Murat below Mus and of the Euphrates 
below Kemaliye drain a tongue of country 30 miles wide and 120 
miles long in which the familiar Armenian alternation of lava table- 
lands and lower plains is seen with some areas of gently folded 





100. The Euphrates (Kara Su) in the Atma Gorge, and the railway to Erzincan 





101. Gélctik Lake, near the source of the Tigris 





102. Valley of the Calti Irmak 
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limestones protruding through the surface of both lava and alluvium. 
They rise in the western prolongation of the Ak Dag beyond the 
lavas of the Bingél volcano which submerge it locally and collect the 
drainage of both flanks of this range, as if there had been a uniform 
plain inclined southwards from the Monzur range to the Murat, 
before the present landscape had been etched. The largest stream 
is the Monzur Su, with branches from Ovacik, Plimtir, and Kigi, 
and it enters the Murat near Pertek (see panorama of Bingédl Dag, 
fig. 5, Opp. p. 191). 

The principal tributaries of the Euphrates entering from the west 
are the Calti, Davulgan, and Tohma. The first has a peculiar course, 
the other two at least behave normally at first. ‘The Calti is formed by 
two streams, one flowing east from Kangal, the other north-west 
from the mountain mass north of Hekimhan. It then flows east- 
north-east for nearly 30 miles, picks up another tributary from the 
west, and turns south-east to Divrigi. For its last 10 miles it returns 
to an east-north-east direction. Much of its valley is dug deep, and 
recent erosion has resulted in some rough ‘bad-land’ country for a 
distance on both sides (photo. 102). Its two branches which flow east 
are normal, draining from the edge of the Central Plateau, but the 
main east-north-east valley is controlled by a belt of feebly resistant 
rocks alined with the prevailing trend of the country. The bend at 
Divrigi occurs close to a granite mass, on the edge of which the rough 
black crags mark the iron-ore which it is hoped will provide the raw 
material for heavy industry, in spite of the long haulage by rail to the 
furnaces at Karabtik (II, chap. xi). Once the granite has been passed, 
the softer rocks again control the river’s course to its junction with the 
Firat. 

The Davulgan flows almost straight south-eastwards from the 
plateau edge to the Malatya plain through relatively open country. 
The 'Tohma behaves the same way at first, until west of Hekimhan it 
reaches the Anti-’Taurus ranges which control it on a south-south- 
west course to the Darende plain; then it turns east for 40 miles 
through gorges cut across two ranges and in an open bed over the 
Malatya plain. 

The mountains of the upper Euphrates basin, which now control 
the courses of these rivers, are clearly of two types: (a) the long, 
narrow fold-mountains, e.g. the Monzur Dag in the west central 
part; its eastern counterpart, the Saitan Dag; and the Yokper Dag 
farther south near Ovacik, and its continuation the Ak Dag near 
Hinis in the east; and (b) the great volcanic cones and their subsidiary 
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vents and satellites. The volcanoes are generally, but not always, 
younger than the fold-mountains and have frequently covered large 
areas of them with erupted lavas; they either form isolated peaks or 
a circular rim of summits with crater or lake inside; the fold-moun- 
tains rise and fall along their crest lines; the volcanoes are sombre- 
hued, the fold-mountains variegated or light coloured. 

Monzur Dag is much the most prominent range of the folded type, 
with 60 miles of its crest never below 8,500 feet and with several 
peaks of 10,000 feet or more, its highest summit south-east of Erzin- 
can reaching 11,300 feet. Here it forms a natural barrier to com- 
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Fic. 45. North slopes of Suphan volcano from Patnos lava-plain, north-east 
of Malazkirt 3 


munication from the Kara Su southwards towards the Murat and 
Elaziz. Farther east the range is obscured by younger rocks, mostly 
lavas, but east of Erzurum it rises again in the Saitan Dag to nearly 
g,000 feet north of Eleskirt (fig. 43). It is west of this higher section 
of the range that the new transit road passes from Erzurum to 
Karak6ése on its way to Persia. 

The rough ridges of YOkper Da& of the next range to the south 
culminate near its western end in a summit nearly 10,000 feet high, 
about 20 miles west-south-west of Ovacik, but from there to Ak Dag 
long crests of the range are over 8,000 feet, though it is cut through 
in a few places by tributaries of the Monzur. The lava from Bingél 
Dag obscures it for 20 miles, but its character to the east and west 
leaves no doubt about its continuity (figs. 50, 51). 

The Kurdish Taurus along the southern edge of the region 1s_ 
another range of this kind, with a set of summits rising gradually 
eastwards from 7,700 feet above Palu to 11,500 feet south-east of Van 
town (fig. 46). 

The volcanic cones are far-less durable; but even in an advanced 
state of decay they form easily oon features. ‘The largest 
and most conspicuous in the upper Euphrates basin is Suphan, 
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Fic. 47. View northwards from Peak X, near the Giizel Dere (see Fic. 46 above), of the Nemrut Volcano damming the waters of Lake Van 
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14,540 feet. It stands on the watershed between the Murat and the 
Van basin, an almost perfect snow-capped cone, as yet unscarred by 
ice-action, though blue ice lies inside its crater (figs. 45-7). Nemrut, 
9,900 feet, once much larger, but now a ruined mass, is also on the 
watershed, about 30 miles south-west of Suphan. The crater basin 
within its rim is nearly 5 miles in diameter and the western half is 
occupied by a semicircular lake 4$ miles in diameter and 2,000 feet 
below the summit. A parasitic cone on its southern side, Kerkur 
Dag, 8,000 feet, is still in excellent preservation (fig. 47). Fifty 
miles north-east of Suphan stands a group of pretentious cones 
belonging to Boz Dag and Ala Dag, the highest being 11,540 feet, 
with another to the east rising to 10,660 feet, both being on the margin 
of the Murat catchment. On the northern divide several cones 
survive in the Agri Dag east of Karakése, whilst the adjoining fold- 
range of Saitan Dag is adorned by the nearly perfect cone of Koéhse, 
11,300 feet, about 10 miles west-north-west of Eleskirt (fig. 43). 
Bingol is another great volcanic mass, its humped summit cut by 
cirques of former glaciers and its south face marked by a precipitous 
wall 2,000 feet high. Forty miles north of it, close to Erzurum, 
Palandoken, 10,900 feet, another ancient volcano, is similarly notched 
by cirques, and the last of its kind in this direction. Bilecan and 
Kartevin are two more ruined cones within 10 miles of the Murat 
river’s left bank, west and east of Malazkirt. South-west of Bingél yet 
others can be traced, though here they are less conspicuous in the 
landscape. 


VII (6). Lake Van and its Catchment 


Lake Van, which lies at 5,640 feet above sea-level, has no outlet. 
Three terraces are preserved around it, at 15, 40, and 100 feet above 
the present water-level, showing that it formerly was higher than now. 
Even within the last century there have been variations, and the 
occurrence of partly submerged woodland on its edge indicates that 
there has recently been a small rise in level. The total area enclosed 
by the catchment is about 7,065 square miles. It is bounded on 
the west by a lava dam from the Nemrut volcano, which has blocked 
the valley of a former branch of the Murat river and impounded the 
present lake. The crest of the dam is now 670 feet above the lake 
surface, but 2,000 feet above the alluvium of the Mus plain (about 
4,200 feet above sea-level), on which it has been piled (figs. 46, 47). 
Lavas of Nemrut and Suphan also form the boundary of the catch- 
ment on the north for about 50 miles, followed by a ridge of lavas 
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farther north from the Ala Dag group, as far as the Persian boundary. 
The whole of the catchment was thus at one time part of the Murat 
basin. | 

The eastern watershed goes nearly due south through bare rolling 
country along this boundary for about 70 miles with four small 
volcanoes set on it, but most of the way it keeps to rough greenish 
hills of sandstone and shale. ‘The Mengene Dag, 11,840 feet, encloses 
the Van basin on the south-east, and the serrated ranges of the 
Kurdish ‘Taurus carry on the divide immediately south of Lake Van 
to Bitlis where it meets the lava dam of Nemrut (fig. 46). 
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Fic. 48. Lake Van and Suphan volcano from the slopes of Varag Dag 


The lake is about 80 miles long from east-north-east to west-south- 
west, and 35 miles across between Suphan and Gevas where it is 
widest. It covers about 1,460 square miles, and its waters are abnor- 
mally rich in sodium carbonate. It is bordered by arable plains on 
the north and east which are, however, limited by the lavas which 
have flowed over their edges, and they are punctured by several 
volcanic throats now surrounded by cones. A group of these encircle 
Muradiye at the north-east extremity of the lake, one of them rising 
nearly 5,000 feet above it. Van is by far the most important town of 
the whole region and stands at the east end of the lake. A shapely 
volcano, Varag Dag, overlooks it at a distance of 8 miles to the east, 
from a relative height of 4,500 feet (fig. 48). On the east of the plain 
the hills, first of limestone, then of sandstone and shale, make up 
considerable ranges in the 50-mile interval between Lake Van and 
the divide. A fairly extensive lake, Ercek, 9 miles long and 4 miles 
wide, is enclosed amongst these hills about 500 feet above the level 
of Lake Van, and there are two other smaller ones high up in the 
mountains. 
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The three main streams draining from the east into Lake Van, 
Bendimahi, Karasu, and Hosap, are the surviving upper fragments 
of rivers drowned by the lake when the Nemrut dam was formed. 
They are similar to the head-waters of the Murat in altitude and 
aspect and rise in similar bare undulating country. The pattern of 
their valleys is obscured close to the lake by sediments laid down 
when the lake-level was higher than now; but lava-sheets from several 





Fic. 49. Looking down the Biths Valley 


volcanic throats play their part in shaping the long inlet to the 
north-east. 

The southern rim of the Van basin is very different from the others. 
It rises steeply to a divide which at one place is only 3 miles distant 
from the indented shoreline. The rocks composing it are schists and 
marbles instead of lavas, shales, and sandstones. At one time the 
Hosap must have flowed in a sunken trough close to the fracture along 
the edge of these mountains between Gevas and T'atvan. Gullies 
drained to it from the escarpment which was eventually notched by 
them, and when the river was blocked and the lake-level rose, the 
short escarpment streams flowing over the hard bare rocks carried 
insufficient sediment northwards to fill up the inlets of the broken 
shoreline. One volcanic crater lies on the edge of the lake on the first 
promontory east of ‘T'atvan. Its rim has been breached and the crater 
filled by the lake, so that a nearly circular lagoon has been formed. 
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The Kurdish Taurus builds the ridge along the whole southern 
edge of Lake Van, and is being actively attacked by the headstreams 
of the ‘Tigris tributaries. As they cut back they have lowered the 
divide at several points, but the defiles of their streams are generally 
so rough and steep that only one provides a fairly easy route to the 
south. This is the historic ‘pass’ over a low col to Bitlis and the Bitlis 
gorge, where a lava flow from Nemrut has entered the chasm and 
levelled the floor so that traffic can pass comparatively easily (fig. 49). 
Numerous bridges which span the river prove its use in almost every 
period of history, and include the solid circular structure of Roman 
style and the graceful sweeping curves of Persian pointed arches. 
The road from Bitlis to Diyarbekir is now made fit for motors. 

All round the lake there are ruins of churches and other signs of a 
denser and different population than exists to-day. Before 1914 there 
was a fairly dense Armenian population, mostly settled in the towns 
and villages, and a few Kurds, summer nomads of the Duderi and 
Alikanli tribes and sedentary Kurds of the Halaci. The whole region 
suffered considerably during the War of 1914~—18 when it was a battle- 
ground between the Turks and Russians, and large numbers of 
Armenians were removed from the region. It is not known to what 
extent the country has been repopulated. 


VII (c). The Upper Aras Basin 


That part of the Aras basin which lies in Turkey is about 190 miles 
long and about 9,230 square miles in extent. Most of it is covered 
with lava; limestone downs and alluvial plains, like those of the upper 
Euphrates basin, are almost entirely absent. A notable exception is 
the alluvial plain of the Aras along the boundary north of Igdir, which 
extends to Erivan in Russian Armenia. Fold mountains also are un- 
common, but the Ak Dag and Saitan Dag form part of the watershed 
between the Aras and the Murat rivers, and the upper Aras cuts 
through a rib of the Saitan Dag south-east of Erzurum. 

The northern boundary has been briefly described when dealing 
with the Black Sea Coastlands (p. 115) and is shown on the map; the 
irregular watershed which it follows has been displaced by lava from 
groups of small volcanoes, and it meets the international boundary 
north-east of Lake Cildir. The eastern boundary of the region is the 
international one with Russia and Persia; it crosses the Ak Baba 
volcanoes to the Arpa river south of Leninakan, follows this river to 
its junction with the Aras near ‘Tuzluca, and then the Aras to a point 
almost due east of Ararat, where Russia, Persia, and ‘Turkey meet. 
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Fic. 50. Panorama Northwards from the Western Summit of Bingél Dag 
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Fic. 51. Panorama all round from Gékoglan Hill, showing Bingol Dag and the semi-eroded lava plateau 
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The boundary with Persia follows no definite feature but crosses the 
Zankimar (Zangmir) stream just beyond the lava apron of the southern 
slopes of Ararat and turns west almost to the 'Tendiiriik volcano where 
the three regions of eastern ‘Turkey—the upper Euphrates basin, the 
Van catchment, and the upper Aras basin—meet. From the high 
cone of Tendtirtk the watershed between the Murat and the Aras 
crosses about 20 miles of limestone downs, exceptionally free of a lava 
covering, and then reaches and follows for 70 miles the folded range 
of Saitan Dag before leaving this conspicuous divide to turn south 
across the open Armenian plateau. Here the watershed between the 
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Fic. 52. Kargapazari Dag from across the Pasinler plain 


Caspian Sea and the Persian Gulf is almost imperceptible as far as 
a spur of the Ak Dag which is smothered westward by the lava of 
Bing6l volcano (figs. 50, 51). ‘The western boundary then goes north- 
wards almost through Erzurum. 
The Aras rises on the northern slopes of Bingél Dag and flows 
north and then east, through a valley sometimes open over downs 
-and alluvium, sometimes enclosed where the river has cut through 
lava-beds. It then pierces the western end of the Saitan Dag to the 
Pasinler plain where it receives the Kala Cay (fig. 52). This tributary 
rises near Erzurum and flows eastwards, picking up other streams, 
across the plain for about 40 miles. Below the junction, the Aras 
enters the lava-fields which characterize almost the whole of the rest 
of its basin, and it flows through a deepening valley, sometimes as 
much as 2,000 feet below the undulating lava plateaux (photo. 103). 
Sometimes this upland surface stands back a few miles from the river; 
elsewhere it approaches the Aras and falls in precipitous steps, each 
formed by a separate lava flow and each marked by a long line of cliff, 
especially on the left bank. About 25 miles west of Kagizman the 
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river turns south-east and comes up against the Saitan Dag, the 
northern foot of which it hugs until it is joined by the Arpa river from 
the north. Throughout this section of its course the two banks have 
a very different scenery: on the north the river is bordered by a line 
of lava cliffs; on the south the slopes are gentler but broken by ravines 
with sandstone crags. 

The Arpa river rises near the margin of the volcanic country and 
among the limestone fold-mountains of Russian Armenia and on the 
wooded borders of Ajaristan. Important tributaries also join it after 
draining the Kars vilayet, the coldest province in Turkey. One of 
these rises in Lake Cildir, which lies at 6,500 feet above sea-level, 
between groups of volcanoes reaching 10,000 feet on either side of it. 
This tributary flows south from the lake to the Kars plain at 5,760 feet 
where it joins the Kars river. The latter has its source among the 
volcanic uplands of the Sarikamis plateau, and flows north-eastwards 
in a trench cut in flat lava-beds until it debouches from a canyon on to 
the Kars plain below Kars. Beyond the plain, the river bends south- 
east and joins the Arpa a few miles below the point where this river 
forms the boundary with Russian territory. ‘Thereafter the Arpa flows 
south in a relatively wide and shallow bed between two volcanic 
groups, the lava apron of the great Alagéz volcano pushing the river 
to the west. The river has cut its course where the lava covering is 
most shallow and the lava walls are only about 200 feet high. This 
landscape continues to the junction of the Arpa with the Aras, and the 
river is generally fordable, though the approaches are not always easy. 
A few miles below the confluence, the lava front falls away from the 
Aras on either side, permitting the river to flow east and south-east 
through the alluvial Erivan plain, which is about 15 miles wide and 
at about 2,600 feet above sea-level. 

The peculiar stepped form of the valleys which enclose the Aras 
and its tributaries above the Erivan plain is caused by the thick, 
robust, and almost flat sheets of lava which are almost vertically 
jointed and consequently break off in slabs, leaving precipitous cliffs. 
The river-courses were determined by the original depressions in the 
sheets, and the water has then cut down and worked back along con- 
venient cracks. Few of the streams have waterfalls, but strong rapids 
have developed where lava blocks have fallen from the cliffs and partly 
obstructed the flow. 

Away from the river-courses, northern Armenia is made up mainly 
of bare undulating lava plains, usually sombre in colour, but occa- 
sionally varied by reds and ochres. Grass and a few wild flowers only 





103. Lava plateau above the Aras river 





104. Farm landscape between Kars and Artvin 
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make a sparse covering, and there are no trees except at a few favoured 
places along the river-courses. Sometimes the plateau rises gradually 
from a stream-bed, for instance from the Arpa towards Kars, or be- 
tween the Kars river and the Aras near Kagizman, where only a slight 
- rise in the ground separates them; but at both Kars and Kagizman the 
change from plateau to gorge comes suddenly, though it is difficult to 
see from the plateau at quite a short distance from the rivers. It 1s 
notable that alluvial plains tend to occur along the head-streams above 
the gorges, while they are rarely found below the gorges until the 
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Fic. 53. Ararat (16,946 feet), and Little Ararat (12,878 feet) from the 
| north-east 


low-lying Erivan plain is reached beyond the lavas. ‘This is to be ex- 
pected, because the currents are stronger below the gorges than above 

_ them where the waters are checked and sediment is dropped. ‘There 
are almost none of the limestone downs which figure so prominently 
in the Murat basin, and some of the undulating mounds appearing on 
the plateau are thought to be the sites from which some of the lava 

has welled up, for not all of it appears to have been thrown out from 
the upstanding cones. 

Some of these volcanic cones reach 10,000 feet near the high north- 
ern rim of the Armenian plateau, but here they are not very impressive, 
since most of that region is above 7,000 feet; but Alagéz, 13,410 feet, 
in Russian Armenia, and more particularly Ararat, 16,946 feet, the 
eastern of the Agri Dag volcanoes, stand up as enormous cones on the 
north and south of the Erivan plain. hey can be seen from every 
rise on the Armenian plateau, almost perfect cones, with snow-capped 
summits. Ararat, with its small glacier, stands up 14,500 feet above 
the marshy plain of the Aras (fig. 53). 

A774 O 
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The hills of the Agri Dag farther west contain a few small lakes 
which drain into the Zankimar (Zangmir) stream as it skirts the lavas 
of Ararat and flows into Persia to join the Aras lower down. 


Communications 


Movement along certain lines over these Armenian plateaux is not 
difficult, and they form a contrast in this respect to the more broken 
country to the north and south. The narrow-gauge railway from 
Erzurum takes the easy route eastwards by the Pasinler plain and then 
bends north to the plateau of Sarikamis. The rest of the railway from 
Sarikamis through Kars to Leninakan, a Russian broad-gauge branch 
of the main line from Tiflis to Tabriz, follows the general course of the 
Kars river but keeps to the plateau south of it where the bed is cut 
deep into the lavas. A number of roads fit for light motors in summer 
also cross the plateau, their alinements being mainly governed by the 
volcanoes and their lava aprons. Most of them are old strategic roads, 
originally laid out by the Russians before or during their campaigns 
early in the War of 1914-18, but the important trunk-road from 
Trabzon through Erzurum to Persia has only recently been con- 
structed as a motor road. East of Erzurum it follows the narrow- 
gauge railway to Horasan, then crosses the western end of the Saitan 
Dag to the Eleskirt plain and Karakése, the chief town of the Agri 
vilayet, and finally the uppermost course of the Murat river to Bayazit, 
close to the Persian frontier. 


CHAPTER V 
CLIMATE. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION 


HE climate of Turkey is determined largely by three factors: 
position, shape, and relief. 


(a) Position 

Set between latitudes 36° and 42° N., at the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean, south of the great Eurasian land-mass, north of the 
sub-tropical plains and deserts at the head of the Persian Gulf, and 
west of the Iranian plateau, ‘Turkey stands at the meeting-place of 
strongly contrasting climates. The pressure systems of all these 
regions affect the climate of Turkey considerably; yet the Turkish 
plateau is high and extensive enough to overcome these outside 
influences, to keep them separate, and to create a climate of its own. 
The typical Mediterranean climate—summer drought and warmth, 
and winter rain—is found only along the coasts of the south and west. 

In winter the climate is alternately influenced by depressions (or 
cyclones) coming from the west and by ‘cold waves’ coming from the 
high-pressure systems north of Turkey. The depressions, originating 
in the Atlantic or the Mediterranean, follow two main tracks, divergent 
round Asia Minor, one passing from the Aegean along the Sea of 
Marmara to the Black Sea, the other curving round the south coast 
towards the Gulf of Iskenderon (Alexandretta); they bring muggy, 
squally weather, with rain and shifting winds, to all the coastlands 
(fig. 54). ‘The cold waves, originating in eastern Europe or the 
Caucasus and Armenian mountains, bring spells of clear, crisp, 
settled weather, only interrupted by the passage of depressions. 

In summer most of Turkey is hot, because of the latitude, and 
generally dry, since the northerly winds, drawn in towards the low 
pressures of the Persian Gulf, are warmed and dried in their passage 
over the Turkish plateau; they are cool and moist, however, along 
the north and north-west coasts. 


(b) Shape 
The rectangular shape of the Turkish peninsula facing the sea on 
three sides results in different climates along each of the three coast- 
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lands. For most of the year the north coast has north winds which, 
after their passage over the Black Sea, bring heavy rain to the seaward 
slopes of the mountains. Temperatures also show the influence of 
the sea, even Trabzon having a mean January temperature of 45° F. 
and fairly hot, sultry summers. The west coast also has north-west 





Fic. 54. Chief Cyclone Tracks 


(etestae or meltemi) winds in summer, north-east and south-west 
winds in winter; the latter bring heavy rains. ‘The south coast 
(especially in the west) has westerly winds for most of the year, with 
rain in winter, but cold north-east winds blow out from the plateau 
and the mountains at times in winter, and sea-breezes are strong in 
summer. On the whole, the temperatures of this favoured south coast 
are high (Adana has a mean of 48° F. in January and 83° F. in July), 
and all along the south and south-west coasts the average winter 
temperatures remain well above freezing-point owing to the influence 
of the warm sea. 
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(c) Rehef 

A relief map of ‘Turkey shows that the plateau is higher on the east 
than on the west, and is shut in by the Pontic mountains on the north, 
by the Taurus on the south, and, to a lesser extent, by the Aegean 
mountains on the west. The region thus enclosed has certain common 
climatic features throughout: hot, dry summers, cold winters with 
snow, and low annual rainfall coming mainly about May and Novem- 
ber; but there are marked local differences owing to position, altitude, 
and topography. 

The Pontic mountains and the Taurus, except in Seyhan, leave only 
narrow coastal plains. On the west there is a wider lowland, with a 
deeply indented coastline and broad valleys leading far inland. The 
change from maritime to inland climate is therefore more gradual in 
the west than on the north or south coasts, where the mountains fall 
more abruptly to the sea. 


Summary 


Position, shape, and relief thus divide Turkey into well-defined 
regions: the three coastal belts and the rest of the country. Local 
factors enable the latter to be subdivided into three main regions: 
(a) the Central Plateau, between longitudes 30° and 38°; in the west 
this region is depressed, and semi-desert conditions prevail, but in the 
east the country is higher and more broken, so that local topography 
plays a prominent part and leads to phenomena such as ‘inversion’ of 
temperatures (see footnote, p. 208); (6) South-east Turkey or the 
Kurdish region, transitional between the high plateau and the Meso- 
potamian plains, and including the foothills of the Kurdish Taurus 
and the rugged valleys of the Tigris tributaries ; and (c) Eastern Turkey 
or the Van region, the most mountainous of all, with some summits 

over 10,000 feet, where high Alpine conditions are found. To these 

three inland regions and the three coastal ones must be added a 
seventh: European ‘Turkey. Here the main features of the north 
and west coasts of Anatolia adjacent to it are combined with those of 
the Balkan countries, the ‘continental’ characteristics of which re- 
semble those of the plateau (p. 199). 

The broad outlines of these seven regions are shown on fig. 55. 
Their main features are summarized below. ‘Temperatures are 
monthly means in degrees Fahrenheit for coldest or hottest months, 
and rainfall figures are annual totals in inches. 

Black Sea Coastlands. Northerly winds in all seasons; north- 
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westerly commonest in summer; also local warm winds (like the 
Swiss fohn) descend from mountains in winter, especially in the east. 
Numerous cyclones. Winters mild (c. 44°) near coast, but tempera- 
tures fall rapidly inland (Merzifon 30°) and with elevation. Summers 
fairly hot (c. 73°), especially in west. Damp throughout the year, 
with frequent fog, mist, and cloud. Coastal rainfall moderate to 
heavy (30-100 in.), most in east; increases with altitude, though 
inland valleys drier (Merzifon 17 in.) ; heaviest in winter, but some in 
all months. Some snow along coast, deep and persistent on moun- 
tains. 

European Turkey. Prevailing winds northerly, including warm 
winds from mountains; winter depressions near the coast. Winters 
mild on coasts (40°), but cold inland (35°). Summers fairly hot (76°). 
Winters humid everywhere, and fog and mist frequent; fairly cloudy. 
Moderate rainfall, decreasing inland (29-22 in.); some snow. 
Summer thunder. 

Western Anatoha. North-westerly winds (meltemi) in summer; 
south-westerly and north-easterly or easterly in winter; cyclones 
frequent. Coasts damp, cloudy, and mild (45°) in winter, but 
occasional frosts; fog rare except near Sea of Marmara; cold inland 
(Usak 35°), with frost, some snow, and fog in hollows. Summers hot 
(c. 80°), dry, and sunny; enervating in valleys, but sea-breezes 
cooler near coast. Moderate rainfall (20-30 in.), most in winter; 
decreases inland (c. 17 in.). Winter thunder. 

Southern Coastlands (like French Riviera). Wet south-westerly and 
dry, cold northerly winds in winter ; occasional hot sczrocco (pp. 205-6) 
from south in summer; also strong cool sea-breezes and warm 
northerly winds; frequent calms near the coast during the day. 
Mean winter temperature warm (50°), but occasional frost. Summers 
very hot and dry with little cloud; humidity along Seyhan lowland 
occasionally unpleasant; heavy night dews on mountains. Summer 
haze near coast; dust clouds on Seyhan plain. Rainfall mainly in 
winter; total decreases from 41 inches in west to 23 inches in east; 
snow rare near coast, frequent on mountains. ‘Thunder in winter and 
spring. 

Central Plateau.—(i) Western or Semi-desert Region. Prevailing 
winds northerly. Winters cold (c. 31°) with hard frosts, snow, fog, 
and cloud (c. 20-35 snow-days a year), Summers dry, dusty, and 
fairly hot (c. 73°), but nights chilly owing to clear skies and radiation. 
Light precipitation (10-17 in.), mainly in heavy showers, May and 
November; summer thunderstorms in evening. 
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(ii) Eastern Region. Similar to western region except that (a) 
winters are colder (20-30°); (6) summers cooler in north, hotter in 
south; (c) rainfall slightly heavier on mountains; (d) local climate 
more varied because country more dissected. 

South-east Turkey. Prevailing northerly and north-westerly winds; 
occasional hot dry sczrocco from south. Winters mild to the north 
of Syria (40°); cold farther inland (Diyarbekir 31°); some frost and 
snow (2~7 days). Summers very hot, cloudless, and dry except near 
rivers. Frequent dust-storms and dust-devils on southern fringe in 
summer (p. 229). Violent thunderstorms in spring and early summer, 
some in autumn. Rainfall light (c. 17 in.); most in winter; probably 
heavier in the Kurdish ‘Taurus and outer ranges of the Zagros. 

Eastern Turkey. Local climate very varied according to topo- 
graphy. Winds strong from north and east. Winters severe (19—29° 
in south, c. 10° in north; absolute minimum —4° in south, —4o0° in 
north); summers hot (c. 80° in south, 70° in north). Much cloud and 
fog. Precipitation c. 20 inches on plains, heavier on northern mountain 
slopes; most in winter and spring; snow falls on about 18 days in 
south and on 50-60 days in north, where it lies about 7 months, or 
permanently on high mountains. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 


Ir should be stressed that in Turkey winter and summer are the 
most marked seasons, spring and autumn lasting only for a month or 
two. Spring, April and May, tends to be longer than autumn, which 
begins in September and is over before the end of October. Winter 
arrives suddenly if a cold spell in Europe spreads to Turkey. The 
coldest months are nearly always January and February; the hottest 
and driest, July and August. 

Reliable statistics relating to climate are hard to obtain. Exact 
observations for many stations have only been made for a few years, 
so that reliable averages are impossible. ‘The number of stations is 
small for so large a country, and some areas are only poorly repre- 
sented in the Tables. There are scarcely any climatic records for 
the coast between Samsun and the Bosporus; figures for Istanbul, 
Uskiidar, and Izmit are used as a guide to conditions here, those for 
Istanbul being, of course, applicable to European Turkey. Many 
stations have incomplete figures; few record humidity or pressure. 


Stations 


Black Sea Coastlands 
Rize 
Trabzon 
Samsun. 
Merzifon 
Sinop. 
Uskiidar (Seutari) 
Istanbul (Constantinople). 
Izmit : ‘ 


European Turkey 
Edirne (Adrianople) 


Western Anatolia 
Bursa 
Manisa . 
Canakkale 
Erenkoy 
Kepsut . 
Akhisar 
Usak : 
Izmir (Smyrna) 
Samos* . 
Aydin 
Denizli . 
Mugla 

Southern Coastlands 
Antalya ae 
Silifke . 
Mersin (icely. 
Adana (Seyhan) 
Iskenderon (Aierandetta) 


Central Plateau 
Konya . 

Kiitahya 
Afyonkarahisar 
Eskisehir 
Ankara 

Sivas 

Beysehir 

South-east Turkey 
Gaziantep (Aintab) . 
Uttar : , 
Diyarbekir 
Aleppo* 

Mosul* . 

Eastern Turkey 
Malatya. ; 
Elaziz (Mezere) 
Erzurum 
Kars 


* Not in Turkey, but indicating conditions along the west coast fringe and south- 


east frontier. 


Feet above 
sea-level 


66 
92 
26 
2,464 
66 


164 
213 


394 

150 

65 

253 

328 
2,953 
33 

216 
1,168 

C. 2,500 


I21I 
65 
10 
46 


3,370 
3,333 
3,300 
2,598 
2,789 
4,167 
3,648 


3,084 
1,854 
1,936 
c. 1,150 
c. 680 


3,281 
C. 4,000 
6,168 
5,715 


No. of years 


recorded 


10-24 

2-21 
14-21 
14-17 


6-23 


14 
10-14 


5-9 


2-32 
IOo-iI 


2-14 


2-15 
2-19 
5-17 
4-11 


32-40 
7-10 
2-7 
5-6 
374 


5 
47-12 
5-9 
5-17 
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Where figures conflict, a reasonable mean has been taken.! The 
accompanying figures show the approximate distribution of rain- 
fall, temperature, and winds. The list on p. 201 gives stations, 
their altitude, and the period for which records are available. 

The following is a list of climatic tables given in Appendix D, 
Tables I-XVI. 


I. Pressure. 
II. Wind Directions. 
III. Days of Strong Wind or Gale. 
IV. ‘Temperatures. 
V. Days of Frost. 
VI. Relative Humidity. 
VII. Days of Fog. 
VIII. Cloudless Days. 
IX. Cloudy Days. 
X. Overcast Days. 
XI. Amount of Cloud. (Scale o-10.) 
XII. Precipitation. 
XIII. Rain-days. 
XIV. Snow-days. 
XV. Days of Snow-cover. 
XVI. Thunder-days. 


Temperatures are given in degrees Fahrenheit; precipitation in 
inches; pressure in millibars. Conversion Tables are at the end of 


Vol. IT. 


PRESSURE 
(Figs.'56, 57; Table } 


General 


Pressures over ‘Turkey can only be generalized from surrounding 
pressure systems, local winds, and temperatures. The figures in 
Table I are scanty, but suggest the conditions. In both winter and 
summer, pressures decrease southwards over ‘Turkey, but in winter 
the readings are all relatively higher than in summer; and while 
winter high pressure is linked to that over colder lands to the north, 
the summer low pressure is linked to that over hotter lands to the 
south. Pressure fluctuations are commoner in winter than in summer 
owing to the depressions described on p. 195. 


? According to the authority and to the number of years of observations. 
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Winter 


In winter the plateau (especially in the east) becomes very cold 
owing to its height and distance from the sea. Pressures are therefore 
high (both actual and reduced to sea-level) and are linked to the high 
pressures over the frozen land-mass of Eurasia to the north-west, 
north, and east (fig. 56). Pressure decreases, however, nearer the 
sea, especially southwards, as a result of the warmth retained by the 
water. While the coastal regions are liable to frequent cyclonic 
storms from October to March, the plateau and the interior of 


as? 
cas . 





Fic. 56. Mean Atmospheric Pressure (millibars) and Prevailing 
Winds in Fanuary 


European Turkey generally experience anti-cyclonic (high-pressure) 
conditions. These spread to the coastlands also at times. They bring 
invigorating settled weather, dry, calm, and cold, with keen night 
frost and fog, but skies clear and sunny by day. 


Summer 


The change from winter to summer and vice versa produces 
instability and irregularity in pressure distribution and therefore in 
weather; but from May to early September conditions are fairly 
constant and weather is accordingly better. In this season the plateau 
heats rapidly, causing particularly low pressure in the south and east 
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near the pronounced ‘low’ of the Persian Gulf. Pressures are lower — 
than in winter, and the southward gradient causes northerly winds 
(mainly NW.) to continue (fig. 57). 


WINDS 
(Figs. 56-8; Tables II and ITI) 


1. General Surface Winds 


The winds affecting ‘Turkey are largely dependent on the north- 
south pressure gradient described above, with one exception in the 





Fic. 57. Mean Atmospheric Pressure (millibars) and Prevailing 
Winds in Fuly 


south and west. Northerly winds prevail in northern and eastern 
Turkey throughout the year; north-westerly winds are the common- 
est, especially in summer, and in winter on the north-east coast. 
The promontory of Sinop, however, is buffeted by north-easterly and 
north-westerly winds alike, and farther west cold north-easterly winds 
are frequent. Both north-easterly and south-westerly winds converge 
on the narrow Straits of the Bosporus and the Dardanelles. The 
northerly winds pick up much moisture over the sea and bring heavy | 
rain to the seaward slopes of the Pontic mountains, especially in winter 
(fig. 62). In winter the south and west coasts experience south- 
westerly winds which originate in the Atlantic and Mediterranean 
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and may (especially with depressions) reach gale force.1 Winds are 
northerly, however, in the west and south-west in summer; in the 
south the coastline deflects north-westerly into westerly winds.” 


2. Local Winds 


The most important local winds are those coming from the north- 
west along the Aegean coast in summer. ‘These were called etestae by 
the ancient Greeks (Turk. meltemi). ‘They are most valuable along 
the Aegean coast for two reasons: firstly, they mitigate the excessive 
summer heat, and secondly, they sometimes bring rain to regions 
that are otherwise parched. They blow strongly and steadily from 
about April to September towards the hot, low-pressure region 
stretching from the Sudan to Mesopotamia and northern India. In 
the western Aegean also they are attracted eastwards by low pressure 
over the hot plateau during this season. 

Plateau winds are frequent and blow outwards in winter and spring, 
especially when a depression is off the coast. Along the south and 
west coasts these winds are cold and blow from the north or north- 
east and east respectively, their passage being aided by the broad 
valleys of the west coast, where gale force is sometimes reached. 
Along the north coast these winds are generally warmed by descent 
from the high mountains and become féhn winds. 

On the plateau itself northerly winds are usually cold and dry and 
the ground is then likely to be frozen hard; but mild, southerly winds 
(perhaps due to a depression) bring rain which may cause deep mud 
and hinder transport on the roads. 


Féhn winds are warm, descending winds, common in many of the 
mountainous parts of ‘Turkey, especially along the north-east coast 
in winter and in southern Turkey in summer. They are beneficial in 
winter and spring, when they help to melt the snow and to relieve 
intense cold, but in parts of Lazistan (near the Coruh valley) they 
may be partly responsible for the lack of vegetation, since their 
dryness and heat can be withering. Strong féhn winds occur also 
in the upper Tigris and Euphrates valleys, and along the south coast 
in summer, where they may raise the temperature about 10° (1.e. to 
Over 100°). 

Scirocco (Khamsin). In spring, summer, and autumn (mainly 


1 Along the south coast Egyptian sailing-boats used to be driven by them north of 
Cyprus, where they became prey to Cilician pirates. These south-westerly winds 
sometimes raise the sea 2 feet, while northerly and easterly winds lower it similarly. 
There are no tides here. 

2 'These may become south-west or south when sea-breezes are strong. 
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April-June and September-November) occasional hot southerly and 
south-easterly winds blow from the great desert regions south of 
Turkey. They are very dusty and very dry and, like the fohn winds, 
they raise the temperature considerably (e.g. to well over 100°). The 
dust clouds, though limiting visibility to a few yards, are generally 
shallow, and the amount of sand transported is not great. 

Bora. Air masses moving on a large scale down from the mountains 
in winter on to the plains (especially along the south and west coasts) 
may be very cold and squally, often reaching gale force, and perhaps 
associated with ‘bumpy’ conditions. Such cold winds are known as 
bora and may be compared with the mistral of southern France; on 
the south coast they form a direct contrast to the hot féhn winds of 
summer. 

Sea-breezes by day and land-breezes by night are very important 
along the whole coast of Turkey; in summer the onshore breeze by 
day (from about 7 a.m. to 6 p.m.) affords welcome relief from the 
oppressive heat in such places as Izmir, Antalya, and Samsun, and 
may cool the air by 10-20°. This breeze is often known as the zmbat; 
along the south coast it neutralizes both the heat and the force of fohn 
winds from the Taurus. At night, i.e. from about 8 p.m. to 6a.m., the 
breeze blows from the cool land to the relatively warm sea and inter- 
rupts the steady north-westerly wind of the north and west coasts. 

Topographical Winds of West and South Coasts. Along these 
coastal lowlands, certain local winds in winter have been attributed 
largely to relief. ‘The general west—east trend of the valleys on the 
Aegean coast tends to divert some winds into an easterly direction, 
and hence the prevalence of such winds at Izmir, for instance. Winds 
blowing alternately in opposite directions (contrastes) are fairly 
common in narrow gulfs and straits, such as the Gulf of Izmir and 
the Dardanelles. A typical series of winds, both in the Gulf of Izmir 
~ and inthe Gulf of Candarli farther north, isas follows: a north-easterly 
wind veers to the south-east, often blowing with gale force within 
about 12-15 hours, the sky meanwhile changing from clear to overcast. 
Dark, heavy clouds cover the mountain tops. This weather tends to 
develop in the evening or sometimes at night. Next morning violent 
winds spring up and often continue until the following midnight, 
succeeded by a few hours of heavy rainfall. After this the wind 
becomes gusty and blows from the south-west, gradually falling in 
intensity and passing to a more westerly and north-westerly direction. 
After a final shower of rain or hail it reverts to its original north- 
easterly quadrant. 
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From January to March strong gales from the south-west, north, 
and east may hinder landing in Iskenderon bay, although Iskenderon 
anchorage is sheltered. Easterly gales (raghies) are especially violent 
and may follow suddenly on calms. 

Mountain and Valley Breezes. Warm ‘anabatic’ or ascending winds 
by day and cold ‘katabatic’ or descending winds, common at night 
and in winter,’ occur in Turkey as in all mountainous districts. 
In eastern Turkey a particularly strong, cold katabatic wind may 
blow during the afternoon, especially in spring, when the sun’s heat 
causes air touching the valley bottom and sides to rise and cold air 
from neighbouring snow-peaks or glaciers may rush down the valley. 


3. Upper Winds 


Information about upper winds over Turkey is extremely scanty 
and is principally based on observations at stations in neighbouring 
territories. 

In winter the winds up to 3,000 feet are variable, being greatly 
dependent on the depressions which pass eastwards or north-east- 
wards over the Mediterranean. Over the western coasts there is no 
very predominant direction of the winds in the lower layers, though 
on the whole northerly winds are rather more common than those 
from other directions. There is, however, some evidence that over 
Ankara westerly winds are the most frequent in the lower layers, and 
that these winds may be strong, whereas over southern ‘Turkey the 
predominant direction is easterly. Above 3,000 feet there is a ten- 
dency for wind to become more markedly west or north-west, and at 
10,000 feet and above there is probably a very marked predominance 
from those directions. 

In summer, on the other hand, the northerly meltemi winds extend 
to considerable heights, 6,000 and even 10,000 feet, on the western 
coasts, and are very persistent. Over eastern Turkey they are mainly 
north-east or east. Above 6,000 to 10,000 feet the winds generally 
tend to back to north-west or west. 

These general winter and summer regimes hold for the months 
November to March and May to September, the regimes of the 
two seasons merging into one another in April and October. 


? ‘Temperatures in the valley bottom therefore fall considerably and chilled water 
vapour often condenses into thick fog, which does not disperse until late next 
morning, if then. If the upper slopes are free of this cold air and bathed in sun- 
shine by day, the temperature there is higher than down in the valley, causing 
‘inversion of temperature’. 
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TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY 


‘TEMPERATURE | 
(Figs. 59-61; Tables [V—VI) 


_ General 


Mean monthly temperatures are always liable to be deceptive and 
should only be treated as a rough guide. Mean daily maxima and 
minima give a truer picture of actual heat and cold likely to be en- 
countered, while the absolute maxima and minima give a fair safety 
margin of exceptional heat and cold. Fig. 61 shows the mean 
monthly temperature for many stations and figs. 59, 60 show mean 
January and July temperatures. Mean monthly temperatures are 
high in Turkey in summer, especially in July and August, while 
winter means vary considerably according to altitude and distance 
from the sea (fig. 61). ‘The coastal regions have a much smaller 
temperature range (difference between the hottest and coldest 
months) than the plateau; that is to say, the coasts are generally 
mild in winter (frosts are few) and hot in summer (mean daily maxima 
are over 80° and go°), whereas the interior is extremely cold in winter 
(mean daily minima drop to below 20°, and even below o° in the 
east); but summer days are very hot (mean daily maxima reaching 
100° and over) and summer nights are cold owing to intense radiation 
in the clear atmosphere (absolute minima of 32° and 33° have occurred 
at Afyonkarahisar and Eskisehir in August). In the north-west of 
the plateau houses are often built half underground to obviate the 
temperature extremes. 


HUMIDITY 
General 


Humidity is nowhere excessive, i.e. no means over 85 per cent. are 
recorded, and the highest figures generally occur in winter with low 
temperatures (except in the neighbourhood of Iskenderon and 
Trabzon); August is usually the least humid month. The seasonal 
range is about 20 per cent. or less near the coasts, but increases to 40- 
50 percent.inland. Diurnal range varies locally according to tempera- 
ture and winds, sea-breezes and south-westerly winds causing 
increased moisture, and scirocco winds a marked decrease. In winter 
the diurnal range near the coast averages 10 per cent., in summer 
20 per cent.; probably it is similar inland in winter, and less in 
summer, as there are high temperatures and no sea-breezes. Humidity 
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is generally greatest in the early morning and least about midday. 
Heavy night dews may occur throughout the year on mountains near 
the sea. 

The fairly high winter humidity everywhere (except in the south- 
east) varies between the following percentages: 


North coast . : : 5 . 65-75 
West coast . : : : . 70-80 
South coast . ; ; ; . 60-70 
Plateau ; f ; . 65-85 (least in centre) 


Urfa : ; 50 


South-east Turkey ns sul* 85 


The generally drier summers average: 


North coast . : ; ; . 60-78 
West coast . : i ; . 50-65 
South coast . : ; . . 50-65 (Iskenderon 65-75) 
Plateau : ; : : - 35-55 
, Urfa J . 25-30 
South-east Turkey Mosul* ee 


* Mosul, though not in Turkey, is included to give an indication of conditions 
in south-eastern valleys. 


REGIONAL TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY 


Black Sea Coastlands 


The coast has mild winters (40-44°), fairly hot summers (70-74°), 
and extremes of heat and cold are rare, but the summer heat and 
winter cold increase rapidly inland, and slightly in the west towards 
the Straits. The lower winter temperatures inland and in the west 
are shown by the following summary: 


Merztfon | Istanbul* Rize 


Mean daily minimum : 24° 26> 38° 
Mean daily maximum ; 250 45%, CEHEO™ 
Absolute minimum . ; —8° 17 ai" 


* Though not on the north coast, Istanbul is sufficiently near to illustrate the 
points mentioned. 


Frosts are uncommon in the coastal region, especially in the east, 
but not unknown; their frequency increases rapidly inland, where 
snow lies deep on the mountains. 

Because of onshore winds and cyclones, the north coast is the 
dampest region in ‘Turkey. ‘The whole coast is humid, the humidity 
in the west being greatest in winter (Istanbul, 78 per cent. humidity 
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at 40° F.; Trabzon, 72 per cent. at 44°). The moist winter is un- 
pleasant rather than unhealthy. Humidity decreases inland, except 
on northern mountain slopes which are frequently damp. 

In summer it is hot, especially in inland valleys and in the west. 
The mean daily maximum is 78-84°, the mean daily minimum on 
the coast 67°, or 4° above London’s average July temperature. The 
highest recorded temperatures are 91° at Rize, 96° at Samsun, 100° 
at Istanbul, and 102° at Merzifon, and none below 48° has been 
observed along this coast in July or August; but in the mountains 
night frosts may occur throughout the summer. 

This summer heat is sultry and trying, especially in the east, where 
the humidity at Trabzon varies from 70 to 80 per cent. between May 
and October. Summer is the dampest season and Batum, just across 
the frontier, is described as ‘dank, tropical, and fever-ridden’. 
Farther west and inland the humidity is less (Istanbul, c. 60 per cent. 
May to September) and the heat more bearable, and along the whole 
shore sea-breezes mitigate the sultriness. 


European Turkey 


Here temperatures and humidity near the coasts resemble those 
along the north coast of Anatolia; those at Istanbul are mentioned 
above. Winters are fairly mild and damp; summers hot and fairly 
dry. Inland temperature ranges (seasonal and diurnal) are extreme; 
hot summer days and hard winters occur. 

In winter the mean daily minimum is 28° at Edirne and the abso- 
lute minimum — 2°, but the sunny days (due to Balkan anticyclones) 
and warm féhn winds from the surrounding mountains cause mean 
daily maxima of over 40° and absolute maxima of 60—70°. Humidity 
is high (over 80 per cent. in December and January) but, as on the 
Turkish plateau, less noticeable owing to the cold. Frost occurs 
fairly frequently at Edirne, between November and March (c. 35 
days) and occasionally in April, September, and October. 

In summer, mean daily maxima are nearly go° (the absolute maxi- 
mum is 107°), mean daily minima over 60°, and even absolute minima 
over 40°. Humidity is only about 60 per cent., so that summers are 
not unpleasant. 


Western Anatolia 


This coast is rather warmer than the north. Winters are mild, with 
mean monthly temperatures of 40° at Canakkale and 49° at Samos, 
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but lower inland (Usak, 2,950 feet, 35°). Along the coast the mean 
daily minimum is 33° at Canakkale, 39° at Izmir, and mean daily 
maxima are between 47° and 55°. In spite of these high averages, 
sharp frosts may occur; Izmir has about 13 frosty days a year (Novem- 
ber to March), and Canakkale 9; the lowest temperatures recorded 
are 14° at Canakkale, 12° at Izmir, and often lower inland. Humidity 
is higher in winter than in summer, but it decreases inland. Canakkale 
(75-79 per cent., November to March) and Izmir (70 per cent.) are 
noticeably damp. 

Summer temperatures are high; monthly averages are 75° at 
Canakkale, 80° at Samos and Izmir, and daily maxima over 85°; the 
highest recorded are 95° (Samos), 98° (Canakkale), and 111° (Izmir). 
Mean daily minima are between 60° and 70° from June to September, 
and the lowest recorded near the coast in July and August is above 
50°. The coastal fringe is, however, kept relatively cool by the sea, 
by north-westerly meliemt winds, and by refreshing sea-breezes 
during the day. Farther inland the lowlands, especially the enclosed 
valleys and basins, are often hot and enervating. Altitude lowers the 
temperature, but even at Usak, nearly 3,000 feet up, the monthly 
means for July and August are 74°. Humidity in summer (June to 
September) averages 59-67 per cent. at Canakkale, and 50-56 per 
cent. at Izmir. 


Southern Coastlands 


Temperatures on the south coast are even higher than on the west. 
In winter this is the warmest part of ‘Turkey, and with its clear, sunny 
days, and protecting mountain wall, it resembles the French Riviera. 
From December to February mean daily maxima are nearly 60°, and 
mean daily minima about 40°. Iskenderon is particularly warm, and 
temperatures over 80° are known in all three months. On the other 
hand, frost may also occur, 16° of frost having been recorded at 
Iskenderon, 13° at Adana, and 8° at Antalya. The average number of 
frosty days is 3 at Antalya and 16 at Adana, all between December 
and March. ‘This cold is due to northerly and north-easterly winds 
from the mountains, the Seyhan plain being particularly exposed. 
On the steep mountain slopes it is much colder, and throughout the 
region winter and spring temperatures vary from day to day more 
than in summer. 

Winter humidity is fairly high: at Antalya 67-70 per cent. from 
October to April, and nearly as high at Adana. At Iskenderon the 
air is a little drier, but the temperatures make it seem muggy. South- 
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westerly winds increase the humidity, and heavy night dews occur in 
the mountains. 

Summers are generally very hot but, while spring is fresh, autumn 
is oppressive. July is usually the hottest month. From June to 
September the mean daily maxima are 85—93° at Antalya and Isken- 
deron, and go-g4° at Adana, nearly 30 miles inland. ‘The absolute 
maxima from May to October are 100-110°, the early and late 
maxima often being caused by spring and autumn sczrocco winds. 
Mean daily-minima (June-September) are as high as 65-76°, and 
coastal temperatures have never been recorded below 57° in July 
or August, though the mountains behind are naturally cooler. 
Strong sea-breezes lower the coastal temperatures by 10-20° between 
June and September, but many people migrate to the hills for this 
season. 

Summer heat is sometimes unpleasant at Iskenderon, as it coincides 
with humidity of over 70 per cent. At Adana it is 65 per cent. and at 
Antalya rather less, so that the heat is not so trying. Autumn is 
relatively dry on this coast, but the diurnal range in humidity is c. 20 
per cent.; it is most humid in the early morning, driest about noon. 
It is damper where the mountains approach the sea, and night dews 
may occur in summer as in winter. 


Central Plateau 


Throughout this region winters are cold and summers hot by day 
but chilly at night, and therefore both seasonal and diurnal range is 
great. Local variations are common because of relief, particularly in 
the east. 

In winter mean daily minima are about 17° at Ankara and Konya 
(January) and 14° at Sivas; they are almost everywhere below 
freezing-point from November to March. Mean daily maxima in 
this period may reach 56°, but are generally nearer 40°. Ankara has 
known a temperature of —11°, Konya —8°, Sivas —35°, and there are 
many frosty days (Eskisehir 110, Ankara 103, Konya 137) mainly 
between November and mid-April, but some also in September and 
October. Standing water is liable to be frozen during these months. 
Humidity is highest in December and January (Konya 77 per cent.), 
and there is fog. 

In summer the mean daily maximum rises to about 87° at most 
stations, the absolute maximum being over 100°. Mean daily minima 
are all above 50°, though frost is not unknown in May and September; 
occasionally it occurs even in June and August. All this great summer 
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heat is usually dry (35-55 per cent.) and therefore quite tolerable, 
though dust-storms may make it unpleasant. 


South-east Turkey 


This region has even hotter summers than the plateau, but winters 
are not so cold and the air is drier. 

In winter Diyarbekir has a mean daily minimum of 26° and a mean 
daily maximum of 48°. The days are often warm with occasional 
temperatures over 60°; but there are also frosts and they may be 
severe, the lowest feces recorded being —o-4°. In the moun- 
tains and valleys of the Tigris tributaries cold nights are common. At 
Urfa, however, nearer the Mediterranean and bordering the Syrian 
plain, the absolute minimum is only 19° and frosts are rare. 

Summers are extremely hot. The mean daily maximum is 99° both 
at Diyarbekir and at Urfa; the highest recorded, 108° at Diyarbekir 
and 111° at Urfa. Mean daily minima are 66~75° from June to 
September, and temperatures below 66° in July and August are un- 
known. 

The only figures recorded for humidity are at Urfa, where it is 
fairly dry in winter (c. 50 per cent.) and very dry in summer (July 
26 per cent.). The winters here are very pleasant, and the summer 
heat tolerable. This hot dry climate is an extension of that of northern 
Syria and Iraq, tempered by the Kurdish hills. 


Eastern Turkey 


Reliable temperature records for this region are scanty but, because 
of the mountains, temperatures must vary widely. In general, winters 
are very cold, especially in the north, and summers hot, especially in 
_ the south. 

A winter temperature of 7° has been recorded at Malatya, —4° at 
Elaziz, —17° at Erzurum, and -—32° at Kars. Erzurum and Kars have 
had temperatures below zero in every month from November to 
April; the mean daily minima for January are 11° at Elaziz and about 
zero at Kars and Erzurum. Autumn and spring temperatures are 
much less severe, and Erzurum is generally warmer than Kars. 
Humidity is highest in winter (Elaziz 86 per cent.), causing local fog. 

The summer mean daily maxima are over go° at Elaziz and prob- 
ably about 70-80° at Erzurum and Kars. The diurnal variation is 
very great; valleys and plains are often hot, damp, and subject to 
fever, and travel in them is unpleasant; but on the mountains the air 
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is invigorating. No humidity figures have been recorded in the 
extreme east; at Elaziz the air is dry (35-50 per cent.) during the 
summer. 


VISIBILITY AND CLOUD 


(Tables VII-XI) 
Fog and Mist 

Owing to the damp climate, fog and mist are more common along 
the north and north-west coasts of ‘Turkey than elsewhere, especially 
in winter, and at night and in the morning, when low temperatures 
cause condensation. ‘They occur over the land more often than at sea, 
sometimes enveloping the coastal strip and passing up the valleys. 
Fog is commonest during the cold, settled weather of an anticyclone; 
it occurs on about 36 days a year at Istanbul (mainly between Septem- 
ber and March), but on only 18 at Rize. Night fogs are fairly frequent 
near the Bosporus, from October to February, especially with calms 
or light north-easterly winds; they generally clear at sunrise. South- 
westerly winds may cause similar fogs which usually lift by the 
afternoon. 

During calm weather over the Black Sea thick white fogs some- 
times develop rapidly and reduce visibility to a minimum. They are 
commonest from July to September, but may also occur in other 
months. Between March and May, sea-fog probably occurs most 
frequently along the Black Sea shores, Samsun, for example, having 
from 2 to 4 days of fog during each of these months. 

The west coast is remarkably free from mist and fog, Canakkale and 
Izmir having only one or two foggy days a year, generally in January 
and February. 

The southern coastlands, however, have more foggy days than the 
west (Antalya 12, Adana 7). These fogs, or mists, may occur in any 
month, though rarely in September and rarely more than twice a 
month. There is some morning mist in summer and ‘heat haze’: 
between June and August. An evening dust or smoke haze occurs 
near Adana in summer; though sometimes dense, it is shallow (per- 
haps only 50 feet) and is usually carried out to sea by the night breeze — 
from the mountains. 

The central plateau also has some local mist and fog. ‘There are 
from 2 to 5 foggy days in most of the winter months and the annual 
total may vary between 23 at Ankara and Kiitahya, 15 at Eskisehir, 
and 2 at Sivas. The differences are probably due to local factors, such 
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as the collection of cold, stagnant air on the plateau near Ankara and 
Kiitahya and the draining away of such air at Sivas. 


Cloud and Sunshine 


Cloud conditions are shown in Tables VIII-XI. No sunshine 
figures are available but, with so little fog, cloud observations give 
general indications. 

Most of Turkey, except for the humid Black Sea coastlands, has 
a considerable amount of clear, sunny sky’ in summer and autumn, 
but no region has any completely cloudless months, except possibly 
the extreme south-east, for which figures are lacking. Overcast skies 
are commonest from November to March, and occur at any time of 
the year along the north-east coast, but they are rare elsewhere 
between June and October. ‘The mean amount of cloud (on the scale 
o-10) is between 4 and 7 at most places from November to April, 
and, except on the north coast, drops to less than 2 nearly everywhere 
during July, August, and September. May is generally the most 
cloudy month, August the least cloudy. Urfa, perhaps owing to its 
position near the Syrian desert, has exceptionally little cloud between 
May and October. Summaries of the average figures are given for 
each region below. 

The Black Sea Coastlands are nearly always cloudy owing to the 
moist winds blowing off the sea and condensing on the high Pontic 
mountains, which are frequently shrouded in mist and cloud. Rize 
has an average of only 5 cloudless days in July, Samsun 7-9 days 
a month from June to October, and both places have fewer still in 
winter. Overcast days on the coast number between Io and 17 in 
each month from November to April, and not even the summer months 
_are free from some completely clouded days. For the whole year this 
region averages: 


57 cloudless days (most in late summer and autumn). 
171 cloudy  ,, (most in late summer and autumn). 
137 overcast ,, (most in late winter). 


In European Turkey, Edirne and Istanbul have each about 10-16 
clear days a month from July to September, and very few overcast 
days. In winter the conditions are reversed: there are between 10 and 


™ Clear or cloudless o-2 tenths of sky clouded over. 
Partially clouded 3-7 _,, * iss re 
Overcast 8-10 9 93 ”» ”? 
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Ig overcast days a month from November to March, and rarely 4 clear 
days a month in this period. 


Average: 87 cloudless days (most in summer). 
178 cloudy 5, (most in winter). 
100 overcast _,, (most in winter). 

Amount of cloud: 5-7 tenths from October to April. 
BA tiurs, >. jane to-September. 


Western Anatolia has a typical Mediterranean climate; the summer 
months (June—September) are cloudless and sunny (15-28 clear days 
a month) with scarcely any overcasting. In winter, however, the 
south-west winds and depressions bring rain-clouds (Izmir, 10 over- 
cast days a month from November to March; Canakkale, 12-18); 
skies are frequently half-clouded, particularly in the transitional 
month of May. 


Average: 130-150 cloudless days (most in summer). 
145-155 cloudy __,, (most in winter and spring). 
60-go overcast ,, (most in winter). 


Amount of cloud: 5-7 tenths November to April. 
o-2 tenths June to September. 


In the Southern Coastlands clear skies and sunshine are at a maxi- 
mum, Antalya having an unrivalled average of 194 cloudless days a 
year and a maximum of 29 in August. From June to October every 
month has over 20 clear days. At Adana summer skies are also clear 
and sunny and, as at Antalya, even in winter very few months have 
less than 10 clear days. Partial clouding is highest in winter, as on 
the west coast, but overcast days are relatively few, about 9 a month 
in December, January, and February. The frequent sunny, cloudless 
skies along this coast resemble those of the French and Italian Riviera 
and are due to similar conditions—the warm latitude and protecting 
mountain wall behind, which forms a ‘sun-trap’. 


Average: 143-194 cloudless days (most from June to October). 
126-176 cloudy __,, (most in winter and spring). 
45-46 overcast ,, (most in winter). 
Amount of cloud: 4—6 tenths November to April. 
1-3 ,, June to October. 


The Central Plateau is on the whole a sunny, cloudless region 
during much of summer and autumn. Konya has about 138 clear 
days in the year (23 in each month from July to September); Eskisehir, 
Ankara, and Sivas average over 20 for the same months, with annual 
totals of g1 (Eskisehir), 115 (Ankara), and 121 (Sivas). During the 
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summer, cloudy but not overcast days make up most of the rest. In 
winter, however, it is overcast on nearly half the days between 
November and March and clear days are rare (3-7 a month). 


Average: go—138 cloudless days (most in summer). 
127-190 cloudy __,, (most in winter and spring). 
60-go overcast _,, (most in winter). 


Amount of cloud: 4-7 tenths November to April. 
| 1-3 tenths June to September. 


In South-east Turkey (for which figures are scanty) the mean 
amount of cloud is 4—7 tenths between November and April and less 
than one-tenth from June to September. ‘The winters are therefore 
rather more cloudy than on the south coast, while the summers are 
the clearest in Turkey, a factor which partly accounts for the semi- 
desert character of this region. 

Skies over Eastern Turkey are cloudy in winter, Malatya, Erzurum, 
and Kars all having about 13 overcast days a month (December to 
February), 12 days of partial clouding, and only 5 or 6 clear days. Of 
these three stations Kars records most cloud. Spring and autumn 
skies are cloudy, but in summer cloud is rare in the south, Malatya 
having 20-28 clear days a month from June to September (and a 
record of 173 clear days a year); Erzurum then has 10-20 clear days, 
Kars only 4-12, the remaining days being cloudy but not overcast. 


Average: 70-173 cloudless days (mainly late summer). 
127-208 cloudy ,, (mainly winter and early 
summer). 
65-88 overcast ,, (mainly winter and spring). 


Amount of cloud: 5—7 tenths November to April. 
1-3 tenths June to September. 


PRECIPITATION 
(Figs. 61-3; Tables XII and XIII) 


Precipitation is heaviest along the Black Sea coastlands and least 
in the centre and east of the plateau. Snow falls in most districts in 
winter; it is heaviest in the mountains on the north-east, and least on 
the south and west coasts. It is, however, curious that the plateau, 
with far less precipitation, should have almost as many rain-days as 
the western part of the north coast.! 


1 Some of the plateau stations record every ‘trace’ of precipitation and probably 
some showers are less than the standard minimum, 0:04 inch, for records. 
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REGIONAL PRECIPITATION 
Black Sea Coastlands 


Northerly winds, blowing throughout the year and strongest in 
winter, are cooled in rising over the Pontic mountains, and moisture 
condenses, as rain and snow. The coastal region therefore has a well- 
distributed rainfall, though local relief causes marked variations, and 
many leeward slopes are arid. ‘The mean annual precipitation is as 
high as 105 inches at Rize in the east, but only 33 at Trabzon, about 
28 at Samsun and Sinop, and 17 at the inland station of Merzifon. 
The heaviest falls are in November and December (Rize, 13 in. 
a month; from Samsun westwards between 3 and 5 in.); but scarcely 
anywhere on this coast has less than one inch in any month. More 
rain and snow falls on the mountains behind the coastal plain, but 
there are no records. 

The total number of rain-days average 75 at Merzifon and 94 at 
Istanbul; there is little doubt that on the coast they exceed 100 in the 
west, and considerably more in the east; they are most numerous in 
the months from November to May. 


European Turkey 


Istanbul and Edirne have average falls of about 29 and 22 inches 
a year, falling on 94 and 98 days. The greatest monthly fall at both 
places is in December, but all months from November to March are 
wet. July and August are dry; the Black Sea coast probably has more 
rain, but figures are not available. ; 


Western Anatolia 


In this region summer is dry and winter is wet, most of the annual 
total (20-52 in.) falling between October and March (fig. 61); of 
the total of 52 inches at Mugla, 44 inches fall between October and 
April. Canakkale has 20 inches a year, Samos 33, and Izmir 25. 
In all these places December or sometimes January are the wettest 
months with occasional very heavy falls. Precipitation increases with 
altitude, but inland stations in sheltered valleys have less rain (Usak 
16 in., Denizli 17 in.). Rain-days average 65-85 a year, most in 
December, January, and February. 


Southern Coastlands 


In this region also winter is the wet season, summer being dry. 
Annual totals are 42 inches at Antalya, 24 at Adana, 27 at Iskenderon; 
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about three-quarters of this amount falls between November and 
February. The falls on the Taurus are much heavier than shown by 
the coastal figures of Antalya or Adana. Nearly 35 inches fell within 
3 days at a place in the Taurus in December 1911. Leeward slopes, 
however, may be nearly rainless. 

The number of rain-days on the coast is about 12 a month from 
December to February, but only 7 at Adana. The annual total is 
from 55 to 75 days. 
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Central Plateau 


Beyond the mountain rim of the plateau, precipitation decreases 
(fig. 62); Ankara and Konya have about 11 inches a year, and Sivas 
14. ‘These totals are very unevenly distributed, but most falls in 
spring and late autumn, often in sudden, heavy showers which 
damage crops and make the roads impassable to cars. In summer 
many places have no rain for several months, especially in the centre 
and east of the plateau, where drinking-water may be scarce from 
May to September. Winters are very variable, sometimes fairly dry, 
sometimes wet, and snow may take the place of rain. 


South-east Turkey 


The fall at Urfa (16 in.) and Diyarbekir (18 in.) is rather more 
than that on the central plateau. The greatest precipitation is in 
November and December, mostly as rain or sleet on from 8 to 12 days 
in the month; these months can be very cheerless and unpleasant. 
East of Diyarbekir the tributaries of the Tigris are liable to rise 
suddenly in winter, through heavy rainfall in the hills; the cold at 
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night then freezes them higher up; and though some are fordable in 
the early morning they may become impassable later in the day. 


Eastern Turkey 


The only stations with rainfall records are Elaziz, Erzurum, and 
Kars, with annual precipitations of from 17 to 20 inches, fairly well 
distributed throughout the year. 

The number of rain-days in the Hin is high considering the 
amount of fall; Elaziz has an annual total of 17-5 inches falling on 
108 days, 2-7 inches falling on 15 days in May. Such figures have an 
important bearing on the maintenance of roads in this region. ‘There 
is a greater rainfall on the mountains of the north-east, and it is 
possible that on them the maximum may occur in winter or early 
spring. There is undoubtedly heavy precipitation in winter, which 
is not shown by the figures for Erzurum and Kars, ovine to the 
‘rain-shadow’ of the northern ranges. 


SNOW-FALL, SNOW-COVER, AND SNOW-LINE 
(Tables XIV, XV) 


SNOW-FALL cannot be directly measured, and there are very few 
records of snow-days or snow-cover. The notes below must therefore 
be taken only as indications of what to expect. 


Black Sea Coastlands 


Snow falls every winter in this region (Rize c. 18 days) and both 
the amount and frequency, as well as the persistence of the snow- 
cover (Rize c. 20 days), increase rapidly inland, especially in the east. 
On the mountains of Lazistan, for instance, snow remains for 5 or 6 
months, and it may be many feet deep—too deep for geological 
observations in May 1935. ‘Travellers have been lost in blizzards and 
buried in drifts; avalanches sometimes choke the Biiyiik Dere as late 
as August; the Tatus pass is only clear of snow for about 3 months; 
but south-west of ‘Trabzon the lower Zigana pass on the Erzurum 
road is practicable for most of the year. 

In the mountains of the north-east the snow-line varies locally, but 
is approximately 12,000 feet on northern slopes, above which there 
are three small corrie-glaciers in the 'Tatus Dag. Patches of névé or 
semi-permanent snow lie on sheltered slopes over 10,000 feet and 
remain from drift accumulations sometimes even lower. 
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European Turkey 


Snow falls between November and March on about 15 days at 
Edirne and 18 at Istanbul. It lies for about 13 days at Edirne, but 
soon melts near the coast. 4 


Western Anatolia and Southern Coastlands 


Owing to the warmth of the sea and of sea winds, the west and 
south coasts have an almost negligible snow-fall, although it increases 
rapidly with elevation inland. An average of g snow-days, and 4 of 
snow-cover, is recorded at Canakkale; Izmir may have snow occasion- 
ally, but it does not lie. On the south coast snow is very rare, but in 
the Taurus it may fall any time between September and May and lie 
on the ground much longer, even throughout the year on sunless 
northern slopes, sheltered hollows, and places where it has drifted 
or avalanched. ‘This snow-cover is of great importance, especially 
to the Seyhan plain, for it acts as a natural reservoir and keeps all the 
chief rivers of the west and south perennial. Some of these rivers 
have their greatest flow in late spring and summer when low rain- 
fall makes the water doubly valuable. Streams rising on the warm 
southern slopes lack the reservoir of snow and are often dry in 
summer. 


Central Plateau 


Snow is common on the plateau. On the western edge it falls on 
about 34 days at Kiitahya, 19 at Afyonkarahisar, covering the ground 
for about 20 days, mostly from December to March. At Ankara and 
Eskisehir snow falls on about 27 days, most heavily in February 
(8—g days); it rarely lies for 24 hours except in February (8 days 
under snow). Konya, in the lee of the Taurus, gets less snow (18 days 
a year), but the hills south of it are snow-covered well into the 
spring. ‘Towards the east snow lies longer; Sivas has 36 snow-days 
and 57 days of snow-cover. Most mountains rising above the general 
level of the plateau have deep snow for 4 or 5 months, and some snow 
remains much longer. ‘The old Erciyas volcano has small patches of 
permanent snow. Villages on the plateau may be isolated in winter 
by severe snow-storms, and roads and railways blocked at times in 
spite of snow-ploughs. 


‘ Snow on the Ulu Dag (Mysian Olympus) near Bursa has made it a flourishing 
winter sports centre in recent years (photo. 57, p. 126). 






































































































































105. Old Ankara under snow 
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South-east Turkey 


Urfa and Diyarbekir, and the foothill country near them, have little 
snow, but the Kurdish Taurus is often snow-covered, particularly 
towards the east. Hak4ri has fairly heavy snow-fall and the side- 
streams are frequently impassable from melting snow soon after sun- 
rise. he higher parts are snow-bound in winter and the tribesmen 
move to lower ground with their flocks for several months. Avalanches 
occur at any time between December and June, and in the Greater 
Zab and Botan valleys they sometimes bury villages. Serious floods 
may result from obstructed valleys, and bridges are carried away 
almost every year. Some of the mountain summits retain permanent 
snow, and there are said to be some small hanging glaciers high up 
on the northern slopes of Geliasin mountain, where the snow-line is 
at about 13,000 feet (p. 175). 


Eastern Turkey 


The region round Malatya has only light snow-fall, but the amount 
increases with altitude, and the north and east receive the heaviest 
snow-fall in the country. Snow falls on 50-60 days a year at Erzurum 
and Kars and lies continuously for about 4 months (Erzurum 123 days, 
Kars 126). Some mountain passes are closed for 6 or 8 months, and 
even the basins with small annual precipitation are sometimes snow- 
covered. In this region no agriculture begins until April. It is easy, 
however, to over-estimate the difficulties to campaigning in such a 
country. If the snow-cover is hard, communications may be actually 
improved, provided the weather remains cold and clear.! Avalanches 
are at their worst in spring and early summer, but may occur any 
time between November and June, and rivers are swollen by melting 
snow well into July. The snow-line is about 13,500 feet on the south 
side of Ararat, and like its satellite volcanic peaks and Suphan 
(14,540 ft.) it has a spectacular snow-capped cone. 


t An illustration of this was the winter campaign of the Grand Duke Nicholas in 
February 1916 when he took Erzurum from the Turks, who had denuded their 
north-eastern front of reinforcements to protect Baghdad (p. 306), in the belief 
that a winter campaign was impossible for the Russians. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
Thunder (Table XVI) | 


Thunderstorms are most frequent during spring and summer on 
the central plateau, but nearer the coast they are more likely to occur 
in winter and spring. On the plateau they appear to be due to the 
high temperatures, while along the coastal lowlands winter cyclones 
and increasing temperatures in the spring are the main factors. 
Records of thunder-days are limited to certain regions, and care is 
not always taken to distinguish between distant thunder and actual 
thunderstorms, so that records are only approximate. With these 
limitations, the Black Sea coastlands have about 12 thunder-days 
a year (Rize 11, Samsun 12, Istanbul 15), and most are in summer 
(2 or 3 in every month from May to September). In European 
Turkey, Edirne has only 3 thunder-days, which seem to have no 
particular distribution. In western Anatolia Canakkale has 10 and 
Izmir 18, with most in winter; and in the southern coastlands Antalya 
and Adana have 6 and g days, almost all between October and May. 
On the plateau, thunder is chiefly a summer phenomenon, but there 
are few storms (Eskisehir 5, Ankara 8, Konya 2, Sivas 3), and they 
seem to occur usually in the evening. In the south-east, spring is the 
chief season, and they may be violent from March to early June (Urfa 
10, Diyarbekir 15). 


Icing on Aircraft 

Little is known about icing conditions over Turkey. During the 
winter months icing is liable to occur in clouds at heights as low as 
3,000 feet above sea-level, and even lower over the Black Sea coast- 
lands when northerly or north-easterly winds are blowing. With 
south-westerly or westerly winds, particularly on the west and south 
coasts, icing is improbable at altitudes below 8,000 feet even in the 
early months of the year. Over the central plateau and its mountain 
rim icing must be considerable in winter, but probably rare in summer 
when day temperatures are high and clouds infrequent. 


Turbulence and ‘Bumpiness’ 


‘Bumpiness’ occurs with strong variations of surface heating, and 
with turbulent winds in mountainous regions. It may be encoun- 
tered off the coast during winter depressions, over the plateau rim 
in spring and early summer, and over the eastern mountains in 
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summer and early autumn. It is to be expected over the Pontic and 
Taurus mountains with descending air currents in the lee of the 
ridges. 


Swell 


Conditions on the coasts are nowhere favourable to long-distance 
swell, as distinct from rough seas caused by wind in the immediate 
neighbourhood. 


Dust-storms and Dust-devils 


These occur during the hot summer months when drought in- 
creases dust and strong winds develop locally; visibility then deterior- 
ates considerably. Dust-storms occur with strong winds, dust-devils 
with light winds. The former occur on all the plains of south and 
south-eastern Turkey, along the railway line, for instance, near the 
Syrian desert, and probably on the plateau also; they are attributed 
to depressions developing locally. Dust-devils are common also on 
the plains of the south-east and the south coast, especially near 
Adana. ‘They are rapidly moving spirals of dust which may originate 
in a whirling dust cloud near the ground and often thin out in a diffuse 
dust cloud at the top; they generally end at 600-700 feet. They often 
appear and vanish quite suddenly and, though violent, do little, if any, 
damage. If they pass across the coast they may become waterspouts. 


Mirage 

Mirage, i.e. apparent elevation, depression, or distortion of the 
horizon, is liable to occur near the coasts of the eastern Mediterranean 
_ when large vertical or horizontal temperature differences produce 
corresponding differences in air density. Superior mirage (in which 
distant objects normally ‘invisible’ are seen with exceptional clear- 
ness) may occur when light, hot, surface winds blow offshore, the 
upper layer remaining hot while the lower layer is chilled by contact 
with the sea; with stronger winds these layers are mixed, causing no 
mirage. Inferior mirage (in which ‘visible’ objects are seen with 
unusual clearness) occurs near shallow water or over deserts and flat 
coasts where air near the ground is heated more than the air above. 
Both these types of mirage may cause errors in location of up to 
10 miles. They occur in summer along the Syrian and Iraq frontiers, 
but are not so marked as in those countries. 


CHAPTER VI 
VEGETATION AND FAUNA 


General 


Br the natural vegetation and the cultivated crops of Turkey are 
closely related to the climate (fig. 55, p. 198). ‘The constantly warm 
and moist coastal regions, especially the north coast, are forested or 
cleared for cultivation, but the dry plateau, with its extreme tempera- 
tures, is a steppe of grass and low bushes, with patches of desert in the 
centre and only isolated forests on the mountains, and cultivation 
limited to the inhabited valleys. The coastal forests are mainly on the 
mountain slopes facing the sea, the leeward slopes being more bare, 
but they differ widely according to position, altitude, and degree of 
deforestation. Forests on the north coast are denserand more valuable 
than those near the Mediterranean because of the wetter climate and 
less damage from clearance. Wherever coastal forests are destroyed, 
dense thickets (on the north coast) or scrub (in the south and west) 
spring up and choke the young trees unless these are protected. 


THE BLACK SEA COASTLANDS 


The vegetation of this region differs slightly between east and west 
because of the difference of climate. ‘The cooler winters and hotter, 
drier summers of the west result in vegetation that is mainly Mediter- 
ranean and less luxuriant than the Colchian! forests of the warm, 
humid, eastern region. The north coast as a whole, however, has the 
richest forests in Turkey and many important crops also are grown 
here. Local vegetation varies according to altitude, exposure, and 
soil, but in both the east.and the west four main zones can be dis- 
tinguished between the sea and mountain crests: 


1. Coastal Zone, deciduous and evergreen brushwood, with 
scattered forests and marsh; cultivated crops, nut and fruit 
trees. 

2. Deciduous Forest, with dense undergrowth, from c. 1,500 to 
€..3,500 feet. 

3. Coniferous Forest from c. 3,500 to 6,000~-7,500 feet. 

4. High Mountain Pastures above c. 6,000-7,500 feet. | 

1 So named after Colchis, the damp, richly forested region south of the Caucasus, 

between Batum and. Baku. ‘The characteristic trees here are oriental beech, oak, 


hornbeam, plane, maple, nut, and box, with some conifers and a dense under- 
growth (especially of Pontic rhododendron) and climbers. 
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107. Forest Chalet in Lazistan 


106. Typical ‘Colchian’ forest of Lazistan 





109. Dense forest on northern slopes in Lazistan 
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Coastal Zone 


East of Sinop the coastal slopes are steep and mainly rocky, with 
sparse strand plants. Only on the river deltas and on the shore east 
of Trabzon are flat dunes, which do not extend more than a few 
hundred yards inland. On the coastal rocks are samphire (Crithmum 
maritimum), sea holly (Eryngium maritimum), and wild carrot (Daucus 
carota). On the dunes there is a richer vegetation, which includes 
saltwort (Salsola kalt), yellow-horned poppy (Glaucium flavum), sea 
rocket (Cakile maritimum), several mulleins (Verbascum) growing as 
tall as a horse and rider, the ‘sea lily’ (Pancratium maritimum) with 
its large bulbs, and several grasses. 

The lower hill-slopes, up to about 1,500 feet, are almost entirely 
covered with brushwood of a very constant and peculiar composition. 
There is a mixture of characteristic Colchian plants, shrubs of the 
karstlands (barren limestone regions) of the Balkan peninsula, and 
isolated members of the Mediterranean maquis' and grasses; but 
plants thriving in dry habitats are absent. High woods are few and 
now of limited extent, but some woods of sweet chestnut with 
rhododendron undergrowth, and others of alder (Alnus barbata) and 
hornbeam (Carpinus orientalis) with hazel (Corylus) and other under- 
growth, occur locally. The aspen (Populus tremula) is found with 
a thick undergrowth of bracken and yellow azalea. Along the rivers 
and larger streams are narrow woods of alder, white willow (Salix 
alba), and plane (Platanus orientalis). ‘The brushwoods are composed 
of a great variety of shrubs and small trees, notably oriental spruce, 
hornbeams, hazel—whose nuts are collected in large quantities for 
export—oaks (Quercus armeniaca, Q. cerris), Pontic rhododendron, 
myrtle, tree-heath (Erica arborea), and such woody climbers as old 
man’s beard (Clematis vitalba), smilax, and wild vine. Between the 
areas of brushwood are dry heath-like meadows, mostly resulting 
where woods have been over-grazed. In the deltas marshes have 
developed, with marsh plants, especially sedges and grasses. In 
cultivated and fallow fields weeds are abundant. 

Westwards the Colchian plants gradually die out and the vegetation 
becomes more Mediterranean, with maquis and other brushwoods 
predominant. In many parts man has influenced the -vegetation. 
Existing forests show wide variations in composition, and unmixed 

? Mediterranean scrub dominated by evergreen, hard-leaved, drought-resisting 
shrubs and small trees, such as strawberry tree (Arbutus), myrtle (Myrtus communis), 


tree-heath (Erica arborea), wild olive (Olea europaea), and evergreen oaks (Quercus 
tlex, Q. coccifera). 
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stands are rare. The principal trees are oak, hornbeam, sweet chest- 
nut, elm, maple, ash, willow, walnut, and oriental beech. Brushwood 
undergrowth is also varied and may be dense. It includes hazel, 
wayfaring tree (Viburnum lantana), holly (Llex aquifolium), strawberry 
trees (Arbutus unedo, A. andrachne), juniper (7. oxycedrus), evergreen 
oak (Quercus ilex), laurel, and in some places box and Pontic rhodo- 
dendron. Climbing plants, especially smilax, clematis, and honey- 
suckle, are often abundant. Without sharp boundaries the forest 
passes into brushwood with low oaks dominant and frequent ever- 
green oak, strawberry trees, and laurel. In the drier regions Mediter- 
ranean maquis with low evergreen oaks, strawberry trees, and heaths 
become even more conspicuous. 


Deciduous Forest Zone 


Box Areas. In damp valleys and gorges, especially in the east 
between about 1,300 and 3,500 feet, are numerous box trees; with | 
them are ‘high forest’ trees—alder, hornbeam, elm, and holly. Where 
the forest has degenerated into brushwood it is often very dense, with 
intertwining stems of Colchian ivy and smilax. 

Mountain Forest Areas. In the east this is composed of mixed 
broad-leaved deciduous and evergreen coniferous trees. Dominant 
are the oriental beech, alder, hornbeam, oriental spruce, a fir (Abzes 
nordmanmniana), and yew (photos. 106-9). On drier screes the Scots 
pine (Pinus silvestris), oak, and oriental spruce form forests. Luxuriant 
undergrowth of Pontic rhododendron leaves little room for other 
plants, whether shrubs or herbs. Brushwood, also, is usually domi- 
nated by Pontic rhododendron and yellow azalea; with grazing it 
becomes stunted, in places merging into meadowland, or into dry, 
short-tufted pastures where rainfall is low or grazing heavy. 

West of the Sinop peninsula forests are less continuous and more 
open.! There are three areas rather more forested than the rest: one 
extends from the Izmit peninsula to the Bolu Ova; it is only from 
20 to 30 miles wide, but contains some rich and relatively unex- 
ploited timber (oriental beech, fir, &c.), for instance, on the slopes 
of the Diizce basin, and farther east on the Bolu and Semen Dag. A 
second wooded zone extends from near Zonguldak and Eregli inland 
towards Safranbolu; this includes oak, oriental beech, elm, hornbeam, 
and conifers (photos. 110-11). East of the Yenice river, woods are very 
broken, especially where exposed to deforestation or to strong cold 


1 Most main valleys along this coast have a small timber trade (e.g. Akcasehir 
and Bartin), but transport is often primitive. 
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northerly winds. South of Sinop is the third zone, of oriental beech, 
plane, oak, and conifers. Outposts of the Colchian forest are also 
found in the valleys and along the wet northern slopes above the 
evergreen brushwood, but the trees are never as numerous or 
magnificent as in the east; and drier, leeward slopes have only oak, 
fir, and juniper scrub. 


Coniferous Forest Zone 


The upper part of the mountain forest is still mixed, but has a 
greater proportion of conifers (fir and oriental spruce) which gradu- 
ally become dominant. A lower broad-leaved belt and an upper 
coniferous one can, however, scarcely be distinguished. The forest 
limit is fairly abrupt between about 6,000 and 7,500 feet, and occa- 
sionally even higher in the east. On slopes facing north it is formed of 
oriental beech and oriental spruce; on slopes facing south (especially 
in dry places) of Scots pine, with occasional oriental spruce. 


High Mountain Zone 


In the lower part of this zone low brushwoods occur with scattered 
shrubs, particularly yellow azalea and, in the east, Caucasian rhodo- 
dendron. Mats of grasses and other herbs cover extensive areas and 
are frequently grazed by cattle in the summer. On the higher peaks 
the vegetation shows a so-called ‘alpine’ habit, i.e. it consists mainly 
of low-growing perennial herbs forming either a closed turf or open 
cushions and tufts. Where rocks project a special flora develops in 
their crevices. 

Lazistan. Some details of the vegetation of this region illustrate 
the varied local conditions of the northern coastlands. In the Coruh 
valley near Ispir are mulberries, nut trees, wild vines and olives, 
maize and barley, and occasional conifers. ‘There is sufficient timber 
in this valley for the inhabitants to build the upper story of their 
primitive houses of wood. Numerous rushes support a local mat- 
trade. Both trees and crops increase downstream at places where the 
valley widens, and farther down where the mild marine climate 
becomes more pronounced. On the valley sides only scattered oak 
scrub is found, with occasional firs. These bare slopes are due largely 
to deforestation, infertile crystalline or volcanic rock, and perhaps the 
withering effect of fohn winds. ‘The mountain tops are often barren 
and rocky from exposure, but on the upper northern slopes of the 
Tatus mountains there are excellent Alpine pastures, where large 
flocks and herds graze in summer, and pines grow at over 6,500 feet. 





110. Cildikisik valley, inland of Filyos 





111. Forest on the Zonguldak—Bartin road 





113. Woodland and bridge over Yesil Irmak, 3 miles south of Amasya 
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Black pines also grow on some of the ridges above the bare slopes 
of the Coruh valley. Farther east, in Ajaristan, there is a maze of 
wooded hills below pinnacles of bare rock, but the forests begin to 
die out south-east of Artvin (photo. 104, p. 192). 


Fauna 


The animals of Lazistan and Ajaristan at the eastern end of the 
coastlands are the same as those of the western Caucasus. Red deer 
and roedeer haunt the woods; bear and wild pig devastate the maize 
fields; wolf, fox, lynx, wild-cat, and marten roam unmolested; otters 
live on the trout of the mountain streams, and badgers are not un- 
common. A few ibex (Capra aegagrus) may survive on the heights, but 
the European bison is probably extinct. Kites, hawks, eagles, and 
vultures are plentiful. Falcons are trained for hunting quail on their 
autumn migration. Game-birds are represented by blackcock, par- 
tridge, quail, and pheasant. Smaller birds include the siskin, bullfinch, 
pipit, titmouse, wagtail, lark, and many others. 


EUROPEAN TURKEY 


This region has three main types of vegetation, each resembling 
a part of Asiatic Turkey; on the northern mountains forests continue 
those of the north coast of Anatolia; the southern hills have Mediter- 
ranean scrub and crops, like the coastlands of Western Anatolia; and 
the central plain, though lower, is rather like the ‘Turkish plateau— 
treeless and grassy with some marsh and cultivation, but the latter 
is more common in European Turkey. 


The North-east Region 


Between the Black Sea, the northern frontier, Kirklareli, and the 
Kazan valley, woods of oak, oriental beech (often with Pontic rhodo- 
dendron as undergrowth), and pine cover the Istranca Dag and 
-coastlands, valleys, and high peaks. South-eastwards more scattered 
woods continue to within about ro miles of Istanbul; but they are 
less dense, trees are smaller, and there is scrub and thick underwood; 
this hinders movement but forms excellent cover. The hills have 
good pasture, the valleys both pasture and crops. 


The Southern Region 


From Istanbul to the Meric¢ (Maritsa) valley stretch low, undulating 
hills of brushwood and pasture. Near Corlu the country is bare, but 
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brushwood and occasional pines appear on the escarpment inland of 
Tekirdag and Sarkéy, offering some cover but hampering movement; 
the Koru Dag, between Kavak and Kesan, is scrub-covered, with 
pines on the higher parts. ‘The coastal lowland along the Gulf of 
Muariz (Saros) is park-like country, where there are pastures and 
trees instead of prickly scrub, but scrub and thorn thickets reappear 
on the hills immediately east of Enez (Aenos) and there are small 
scattered woods in the Kesan region. ‘The low plateau country 
north-east of Ipsala is thinly wooded with cultivated fields on the 
south. 

The Gelibolu (Gallipoli) peninsula has scrub and thickets on most 
of the hills, with occasional pines above 650 feet and bare patches 
on some of the dry plateaux. ‘The Kilidtilbahir plateau (opposite 
Canakkale), however, has scrub 2 feet high on the summit, and 
pine and oak grow closely, but not tall, on the slopes. The plains 
behind Eceabat and Anafarta bay contain oaks and other scattered 
trees. Corn, fruit, and cotton grow in the numerous well-watered 
valleys, though the bottoms are often flat and marshy and the sides 
steep. Tufts of grass grow on some of the sandy beaches, and scrub 
increases inland, but the steep cliffs and salt lagoon regions (e.g. ‘Tuz 
Gol in Anafarta bay) are generally bare. 


The Central Plain (Ergene Basin) 


The Central Plain is bare, almost treeless pasture, furrowed by 
countless valleys where vines and cereals are grown, and a few trees, 
such as poplar and cypress, are found in the villages. Willows border 
some of the streams and there are thickets of stunted oak and pine; 
elm, plane, and willow grow near the Tunca river, which has steep, 
densely wooded hills on the west. The islands in the Meric, near its 
junction with the Kizil river and near Mandra, are also covered with 
trees and brushwood, and the tongue of land separating the Meric and 
Ergene is cultivated, but most of the slopes near the Meric are bare. 
Marsh is common in both these main valleys, especially south of 
Liileburgaz and near Uzunképrii in the Ergene valley, and along the 
west bank of the Meric¢ from Edirne to the sea and along the east bank 
below the Ergene confluence. ‘The winter marshes of the Ergene 
become meadows in summer, while those east of the Meric delta, 
extending round Lake Gala and up the Kesan valley, are impassable 
in winter, but become firm sandy meadows in summer where grass 
may grow 5 feet high. 
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Islands in the Sea of Marmara 


Marmara. The northern hills are bare marble with vegetation only 
in the steep valleys; the southern hills are down-like with sheep 
pastures above fairly fertile, cultivated valleys. 

Most of the other islands are rocky and largely barren, though 
pines grow on some, and there are occasional fine gardens. 


WESTERN ANATOLIA 


There are two main vegetation regions on the west, (1) the north- 
west region bounded by the Gulf of Edremit, Sea of Marmara, and 
about longitude 30°, and (2) the region extending southwards to the 
Dalaman valley; this region in its turn has distinctive coastal and inland 
types of vegetation. The north-west region is transitional between 
the forests of the north coast and the true Mediterranean maquis of 
the south-west and south. In the second region, vegetation near the 
sea and on the lowlands becomes increasingly Mediterranean in type 
southwards and closely resembles that of Greece; this maquis region 
merges into a discontinuous belt of evergreen shrubs and deciduous 
trees which narrows from north to south. The seaward slopes of the 
hills inland have deciduous and coniferous forests that fade east- 
wards into the plateau steppe. Vegetation is very varied because of 
the indented coastline, the marked contrasts of relief and soil, and 
local differences in climate. In general, the region is fairly well 
wooded, especially in the north and on seaward slopes which tend to 
be moist and cool. Slopes facing south or east, especially inland, are 
drier, have less vegetation, and a higher tree-line. ‘The wooded zone 
generally reaches 50-60 miles inland. Forests once destroyed are 
usually succeeded by Mediterranean scrub. Land cleared for culti- 
vation produces Mediterranean fruits (‘Smyrna’ figs, olives, grapes, 
&c.), wheat, tobacco, and cotton. 


The North-west Region (Canakkale—Bursa) 


Most of this region is well wooded except for two areas; one is 
the western half of the Bursa depression, with its reedy marshes, 
occasional pines, alder and ash, and maquis (oleander, cypress, 
bramble, &c.); the other is a smaller region, fringing the plateau 
between Canakkale and the Gulf of Erdek, which is generally bare 
except for the strips of dense thorn bush in the deep river-beds 
throughout the Canakkale plateau. ‘This thorn scrub, low but very 
prickly and impenetrable, is peculiar to western Asia Minor and was 
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commented on, and called phrygana by the ancient Greeks; it may 
be regarded as a special eastern Mediterranean form of maquis 
developed under less oceanic conditions than those of the western 
Mediterranean and also owing some of its peculiarities to man’s 
destructive activities. Most northern slopes between the Sea of 
Marmara and Lake Simav are clothed with oak, oriental beech, 
pine, and fir, and sometimes walnut, Spanish chestnut, lime, birch, 
maple, plane, and elm; these often reach the mountain summits, 
though chestnut and walnut prefer the middle slopes (c. 1,000- 
2,500 feet) and the altitude of the oriental beech increases south- 
eastwards; the latter is found above 2,300 feet on Catal Dag, above 
4,400 feet on Alacam and Demirci Dag, and above 5,600 feet south 
of Ak Dag. Elm and plane are often planted singly for shade 
and grow to enormous size. ‘The timber is usually good but little 
exploited. In all the north-west and west coastlands, however, 
‘the acorn cups of the valonia oak are used for tanning. Undergrowth 
is often dense in these north-west forests and includes dwarf ever- 
green oaks, hazel, hawthorn, wild rose, and innumerable creepers. 
Forests disappear between Orhaneli and Tavsanli and immediately 
north and east of Kiitahya. 

In the promontory between the Gulfs of Erdek and Edremit the 
scenery is park-like, with numerous trees and shrubs but few forests. 
Evergreen bush or scattered scrub grows near the coast and wherever 
a local rainshadow or infertile soil occurs. Landward slopes generally 
have small scattered trees, oak scrub, and juniper, which have en- 
croached from the plateau and southern Turkey. 

The Kaz Dag between Bayrami¢ and Edremit affords a good 
example of relief controlling local vegetation: to the west the well- 
watered slopes have some of the best pine-woods in this north-west 
region; northwards over the plain extend park-like valonia-oak woods; 
southwards summer drought causes thick, low, oak scrub which 
merges into maquis near the coast. ‘The eastern slopes are irrigated 
in the hot, dry summers by innumerable springs which, together 
with the rich volcanic soil, explain the fabulous fertility of this‘region, 
famed especially for its olive groves. 


Central and South-western Region 


The great variety in soil and altitude allow many different plant 
communities to develop. Cultivated fields are numerous in the lower 
zones and contain an abundant weed flora. Many of the valleys are 
subject to flooding and contain local marshes and marsh-thickets. 






































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































115. Pine woods at Kozak, Bergama region 
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The latter, largely composed of tamarisks, may be very thick. 
Shrubby Agnus castus frequently grows where flooding is reduced, 
and on further drying out of the soil a brushwood develops of Christ- 
thorn (Paliurus) with smilax, black bryony, and Asclepias. Oriental 
plane, white willow, poplar, and oleander frequently form fine woods 
bordering the rivers. Rock outcrops are common in some districts 
and have a vegetation, sparse to fairly thick, of herbaceous and low 
shrubby perennials. 

Brushwoods of various kinds cover much space. ‘The more luxuriant 
evergreen ones, especially near the coast, are similar to maquis, 
but over large parts of the inland hills the commonest community 
is that known widely as phrygana, already described. The most 
characteristic plant of the Anatolian phrygana is the kermes oak 
(Quercus coccifera). With this are scattered small trees of olive, Aleppo 
pine (Pinus halepensis, especially var. brutia), and a wild pear, besides 
a considerable number of shrubs, including arbutus, myrtle, tree- 
heath, laurel, yellow jasmine, mastic (Pistacia lentiscus), terebinth 
(P. terebinthus), and a broom (Spartiumjunceum). Numerous shrubby 
and herbaceous plants accompany the woody species. Extreme de- 
generation by fire, excessive cutting, and grazing of young tree shoots 
leads to the formation of a low, shrubby, very thorny growth domi- 
nated by prickly burnet (Poterium spinosum). At higher elevations 
evergreen shrubs are gradually replaced in the brushwoods by decidu- 
ous species, particularly by Christ-thorn, storax (Styrax officinalis), 
Judas tree (Cercis siliquastrum), and cornel-cherry (Cornus mas). 

The most important woods below 4,000 feet are of Aleppo pine, 
with some Turkey oaks (Quercus cerris), forming rather light- 
canopied communities accompanied by numerous shrubs and herbs. 
Above 4,000 feet woods of black pine replace those of Aleppo pine. 
These woods are usually rather open, and the dominant black pine 
may be accompanied by juniper and Turkey oak as well as by many 
shrubs and rich grass. . 

In valleys penetrating inland there is often deciduous woodland 
with sweet chestnut, plane, bird-cherry (Prunus avium), alder, ‘Turkey 
oak, maple, and walnut, accompanied by shrubs such as hawthorns, 
elder, hazel, and shrub oaks (photo. 62, p. 137). Oakwoods are scat- 
tered widely between 1,000 and 3,500 feet, but are mostly damaged 
by the axe, and are now usually very light. The principal oaks in 
this zone are Quercus macrolepis, QO. cerris, and Q. pubescens. 

Damp meadows occur only very locally as on the Yamanlar Dag and 
the north slope of ‘'molos above Salihli. Grasses and bulbous plants 
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are particularly common. Dry meadows are much more widespread, 
especially on limestones and within the black-pine zone. 

Above the forest limit are dwarf shrubs such as broom, barberry, 
juniper, and a spurge-laurel (Daphne oleoides). In rocky and stony 
areas a thorn-cushion steppe is dominated by milk vetch (Astragalus) 
and by a genus (Acantholimon) allied to sea lavender. ‘These plants 
form perennial tufts (‘cushions’) with stiff spinous leaves. The 
cushions are often spaced out between bare ground or sparse, open 
grassland. Peaks above 5,000 feet mostly show a very low, open 
vegetation of cushion plants and herbs, frequently grazed by flocks 
and herds during the summer. | 


4 


Average vegetation zones in Western Anatolia 


From 0 to 1,000-1,300 ft. . . Maquis and marsh (or culti- 
vated crops). . 
From 1,000 to 2,000 ft. : . Mixed maquis (including phry- 


gana) and deciduous shrubs 
(sometimes cultivated crops). 
From 1,600—2,000 to 5,200—6,200 ft. Deciduousand coniferous forest. 
Above 6,000-6,700 ft. : . Junipers, oak scrub, dwarf 
shrubs, and pastures. 


THE SOUTHERN COASTLANDS 


The vegetation of the Southern Coastlands, like that of Western 
Anatolia, is of two main types, Mediterranean bush and crops along 
the coastal plains, and forest and pastures on the mountains inland; 
beyond the ‘Taurus crests the dry plateau steppe soon appears, with 
scattered pockets of cultivation, particularly near the western lakes. 
Although many of the mountains are over 10,000 feet, forests are less 
luxuriant than in the Pontic region, because of the hot, dry summers 
and reckless felling. 


Coastal Plain 


Along the coastal plain the hot summers and mild wet winters 
encourage subtropical plants, but summer drought restricts natural 
vegetation to Mediterranean species, adapted to withstand about 
four rainless months. Cultivated crops such as cotton, sugar-cane, 
cereals, and fruits require irrigation; this is made possible by streams 
from the Taurus mountains, where the winter snow-fall is stored. 
The natural vegetation is largely maquis (e.g. myrtle, olive, mastic, 
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laurel, and carob); this is particularly common in the east where rain- 
fall is least, and often spreads up the hills. In the west, clumps of tree- 
spurge often cover rocky shores. Vegetation is scanty on permeable 
rock and parched slopes (e.g. behind Mersin), but near water there 
may be dense scrub—as between Silifke and Mersin and on the Misis 
hills near Ceyhan (photo. 66)—or reedy jungles and marshes like those 
near the lower Tarsus and in the Ceyhan plain; these reeds, and 
Christ-thorn, are used for fencing on-the plain. The sandy coast has 
many salt marshes which often form large lakes in winter. There 
are also extensive marshes (under drainage) near Lake Amik, behind 
the Gavur Dag. Date palms grow near the coast, but the fruit does 
not ripen. Trees are rare in the plain owing to lack of water and to 
clearance, but oak, plane, and pine occur in some valleys, plane, 
walnut, and fruit trees near villages, and cypress, bay, and Judas 
trees in ravines. Members of the lily and allied families are common, 
and asphodels are abundant. 


Taurus 


From about 1,000 feet upwards, maquis is gradually succeeded by 
forests on many of the seaward slopes, especially in the west where 
heavier rainfall and cooler temperatures produce magnificent trees; 
the commonest are Aleppo pine, fir (Adzes cilicia), and oak, but cedar 
(Cedrus libani), oriental beech, juniper, and maple are found, with 
myrtle and tamarisk in the undergrowth (photos. 116-17). Brooms 
abound in the west, with oak, walnut, maple, and willow near villages. 
Timber is the chief product here and the nomadic Yuruks become 
wood-cutters and charcoal-burners in winter as wellas herdsmen, taking 
their goods to the coast by camel. Near the western lakes, Burdur, 
Egridir, and Beysehir, wooded slopes are less frequent, and cultivated 
fields and saline marshes occupy the depressions. ‘The rugged foothill 
plateaux immediately behind Mersin, and other slopes, are bare owing 
to infertile rock or to wholesale deforestation by the ancient ship- 
builders. Dry landward slopes have scattered or stunted trees (conifers, 
including junipers) and pastures, with occasional irrigated plots, 
merging northwards into the rolling plateau grasslands. Deeply in- 
cised streams prevent irrigation and support little vegetation, but 
sheltered summer pastures (yazlas) contain good grass and there are a 
few trees near villages. Above 6,000~-7,000 feet conifers disappear 
and only juniper or thorn scrub and occasional pines survive for about 
another 1,000 feet. Beyond this are bare rocky crests and ragged 
patches of permanent snow (photos. 64-7, pp. 146-7). 
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Anti- Taurus 


Here relief varies the vegetation. On the whole the region is well 
wooded because of greater rainfall and less deforestation. Most of 
the mountains and larger valleys have gentle slopes with deep soil, 
except near the lower Gok Su and Zeytin Su, where crests are jagged, 
and west of the Binboga Dag, where streams have cut narrow lime- 
stone gorges. Much of the Binboga Dag has almost untouched forest, 
but felling has been heavy in the south, especially in the Ahir Dag, 
accessible from Maras. Western slopes (such as those facing Kayseri) 
are often bare because of cold plateau winds, but others are better 
forested. Dwarf pine and juniper form dense thickets on the west of 
the Kavak Dag and Soganli Dag, above the Kuru Cay pass; some of 
the sheltered eastern slopes and also the Zamanti valley have magnifi- 
cent pines and firs, and on the inner slopes of the Anti-'Taurus ranges 
the commonest vegetation is low juniper scrub, with fir and black 
pine above, especially in unfrequented regions. Stunted oriental 
spruce grows on the western slopes of the Binboga Da& and often 
near the high passes. The inner slopes of the Binboga Dag have 
fine forests of tall juniper (60-70 ft.), while the lower slopes and 
hills enclosed between the Anti-T’aurus chains have thick scrub 
(occasionally forest), mainly of evergreen oak. 

The Bakir Dag, transitional between the plateau and the south 
coast, has forests of pine, cedar, oak, oriental beech, plane, and walnut, 
with myrtle and oleander, on the southward slopes, but northwards 
only pine and fir cover the Zeytin and the western Berit mountains. 
In the upper Ceyhan valley is oak scrub, except between Efsus and 
Elbistan, where bulbous plants and species of Astragalus replace trees 
and bushes. Occasional willows and elms dot the river banks; around 
every settlement grow poplars, often with maple and ash, and thickets 
of half-wild fruit and nut trees. 


Gdvur (Amanus) Mountains 


The Gavur (Amanus) mountains are particularly interesting for 
their mixture of Mediterranean and northern types. ‘The surrounding 
plains and lower slopes, except where cultivated, are covered with 
Mediterranean brushwood—probably mostly derived from former 
forest of valonia oak and other trees. Above this zone are forests of 
Aleppo pine and of Turkey oak; the Aleppo pine, which grows be- 
tween 3,000 and 5,500 feet, reaches 150 feet in height and 34-4 feet in 
diameter. In the river valleys are planes and oriental alders festooned 
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with Colchian ivy; hop hornbeam (Ostrya carpinifolia), oriental horn- 
beam (Carpinus orientalis), and walnut also occur. In the upper forest 
region black pine and Turkey oak are mixed and are often associated 
with whitebeam (Sorbus aria var. graeca), service tree (S. torminalts), 
wych-elm (Ulmus montana), and maple, with here and therespecimens 
of the bear cherry, the edible-fruited hawthorn, and a wild pear. In 
the north are communities of oriental beech, maple, the white lime, 
and the grey alder. Many of the herbs in forests at the higher alti- 
tudes are of northern type, and the whole flora contrasts remarkably 
with that of the ‘Taurus. 


Average vegetation zones in the Southern Coastlands 
Taurus and Anti-Taurus 


o-1,000 ft. Maquis (myrtle, tamarisk, broom, evergreen oak) 
with tree-spurge in west, and occasional plane, elm, 
and pine; cultivated crops. 

1,000-3,000 ft. Maquis bushes replaced gradually by pine, cedar, oak, 
and juniper. Valleys often cultivated and walnut, 
maple, willow grown. 

3,000-5,000 ft. Yailas or summer pastures. ‘Trees rare except poplar, 
willow, and fruit trees near villages and occasional 
oaks and elms below 4,000 ft. 

5,000-6,000 ft. Straggling pine, cedar, black spruce, and juniper 
scrub. 


Gadvur (Amanus) Mountains 
o-1,000 ft. Mediterranean brushwood and cultivated plants. 
1,000-6,000 ft. Forests of oak, Aleppo pine, black pine, maple, elm, 
and whitebeam. Also oriental beech, lime, and 
alder in north. Oriental plane and alder, hornbeam 
and walnut in valleys. 


Fauna 
Lowlands 


Leopards, called tigers or kaplan by natives, are found in the reedy 
Ceyhan delta and wild cat on rocky banks. Wild pig, inhabiting warm, 
marshy thickets, roam in herds unchecked and work havoc on fields 
and plantations. Jackals are common, and gazelles, fallow deer, and 
a few red deer are found on plains and near river mouths. Hares 
inhabit stony ground. Vultures, partridge, pheasant, quail, and 
woodcock are numerous, and bustards frequent the Adana plain 
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in winter. Waterfowl—swan, goose, snipe, duck, heron, bittern, and 
plover—are plentiful in the marshes. Snipe, common in upland 
marshes in September, seek the lowlands in winter. Trout, coarse 
fish, and eels abound in the rivers and sea, but are not eaten locally. 
Trout, found in most clear cold streams, weigh } to 14 lb. (4 lb. in 
some lower reaches) and take the fly readily. Salnon: trout are re- 
ported in the mountain lakes of the west. 

Snakes, some venomous, are numerous, especially near ‘Tarsus and 
in the eastern plain. Tortoises and turtles are often found near the 
coast, and land crabs round sulphur springs in the west. Insect pests 
common to the East thrive in the marshy lowlands, especially 
malaria-carrying mosquitoes. 


Highlands 


On the bare plateaux only eagles and vultures are seen, but wooded 
hill regions are said to contain brown and black bear, lynx, leopard, 
wild cat, wolf, fox, and jackal; wild sheep and wild goat are common. 
Chamois, roe and fallow deer are found in woods of the main Taurus, 
especially near the source of the Tarsus and Deli rivers and in parts 
of the Gavur mountains. Giant partridge live at high altitudes in the 
Taurus and Anti-Taurus. Wild boar, gazelle, marten, otter, and - 
badger, and numerous other small mammals are also said to exist in 
the Anti- Taurus. 


CENTRAL PLATEAU 


The plateau from near longitude 30° E. to the Armenian and 
Kurdish mountains is now mainly a vast steppe where drought and 
extreme temperatures limit vegetation to rolling grassy plains, with 
bare wastes, often muddy in winter, dusty and parched in summer, 
and occasional bushes (juniper, oak, and thorn scrub). ‘The mono- 
tonous miles of grey (doz) and yellow or brown (sarz) landscape are 
broken by mountains rising from the plain, or by valleys and depres- 
sions; on the former grow scattered forests of conifers with brush- 
wood below; the well-watered valleys form vivid green oases of trees 
and cultivated crops—Lombardy poplar,! elm, willow, tamarisk, vines 
and other fruits, and cereals. Marshes are frequent, especially in the 
western basin of inland drainage; they may dry up into reedy beds 
in the summer and form shallow lakes during winter. 

The interior is naturally dry and often almost bare, but near the’ 


™ In shape, height, and frequency this resembles the cypress of Mediterranean 
shores. 
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mountain-rim forests have been largely destroyed by both nomads 
and settlers, and regrowth checked by countless goats, exposure, and 
soil erosion; scrub has replaced any former forests. A few inacces- 
sible trees in sheltered basins or on mountain slopes survive because 
of heavier rainfall, melting snow, and protection from violent wind, 
but elsewhere plateau trees are often.straggling and stunted, bushes 
grow only 2-6 feet high, branches and leaves are few, often degenerat- 
ing into spikes and thorns, and evergreens are rare. 


Average vegetation zones 


Below 3,500 ft. Steppe, grass and scrub, bare patches, and marsh; 
cultivated valleys. 

3,500-5,000 ft. Steppe, occasional coniferous forests on mountains; 
some cultivation. 

5,000-6,000 ft. Brushwood of juniper and dwarf oak. 


Local variations are numerous, but the plateau may be broadly 
divided into four regions, the borderlands of the north-west and of the 
west and south, the central or Lake Tuz depression, and the eastern 
plateau near Sivas. 


North-west 


This region, stretching roughly from Eskisehir to Ankara and the 
Ak Dag (west of the upper Kizil Irmak) and northwards to the 
Pontic crest—approximately the boundary of the Black Sea Coast- 
lands—is transitional between those coastlands and the Tuz depres- 
sion. The northern vegetation is brought south along the river 
valleys, plateau vegetation northwards by the intervening hills. The 
higher ridges, roughly from a line north of Eskisehir to the lower 
Kizil Irmak, generally have thick coniferous forests (often black pine) 
up to about 3,300 feet and occasionally higher, with a few deciduous 
species here and there of Pontic type (oak, oriental beech, &c.). But 
summits over c. 5,000 feet have only scrub (dwarf fir, oak, juniper, 
and thorn bush) merging into summer pastures (yaila). Near Eski- 
sehir scattered wild pear, fir, and valonia oak merge westwards into 
the pine and valonia-oak forests of Western Anatolia, but the undu- 
lating tableland between the Porsuk and lower Sakarya is bare, like 
the hills to the south-east of Eskisehir; the head of the Porsuk valley 
is marshy waste-land, but downstream the slopes facing north are 
made fertile by rain-bearing winds. North of Cankiri bare ex- 
panses with patches of scrub, and straggling pines above, are again 
common, for southern slopes are dry with little soil through lack of 
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weathering. East of Cankiri small flat-topped mountains are dry and 
treeless with low, drought-resisting plants; but the broad ovas have 
rich alluvial soil where willows, poplars, and tamarisks grow between 
vineyards, orchards, and grain. Irrigation is necessary, but the hot 
summers encourage horticulture, for instance round Ankara and 
Cankiri. ‘The cross-cut narrow valleys, such as parts of the Kizil 
Irmak, are generally avoided, however, owing to the stifling summer 
heat and lack of cultivable ground. 


West and South 


This is the hilly region curving from the Afyonkarahisar neighbour- 
hood past ‘Turkmen, Emir, and Sultan Dag, on both sides of the 
southern line of depressions, and then by the line of volcanic hills 
to Melendiz Dag and Erciyas. It is transitional between the dry Tuz 
depression. and the better-watered ‘Taurus. There are few trees 
except on the Turkmen and Emir Dag and on the volcanic hills 
between Kara Dag and the Melendiz mountains. The chief species 
are conifers (including juniper), oak, a thorny pear, and oriental 
hawthorn. Scrub and bare ground are common on the low hills 
separating the Turkmen and Emir Dag, on the plain north-west of 
Karaman, and on many other slopes. East of Afyonkarahisar the 
black volcanic hills are often completely bare, with boulder-strewn 
or mud-baked expanses. ‘There is marsh near lakes Aksehir and 
Eber, and in the depressions between Eber and Dinar, north and east 
of Konya, south-west of Erciyas, and south-east of the Kara Dag, 
where the loam becomes coated with salts after spring floods subside. 
Marsh also alternates with steppe at the head of the Sakarya valley, 
which is otherwise an area of richer vegetation and more cultivation 
than many parts of the plateau. Deep soil in these western valleys, 
abundant streams and melting snow in summer, shade, shelter, and 
summer heat, enable the poplar and tamarisk, fruit trees and crops _ 
of many kinds, to flourish. ‘The most fertile areas are close to the 
mountain foot near Afyonkarahisar, Dinar, gin, and immediately 
east of the Sultan Dag. Near Konya, Karaman, and Kayseri also are 
well-watered fields with scattered trees. 


Central or Tuz Depression 


This is the most barren part of Turkey, excepting the desert 
border of Syria. Scrub and grass grow here and there, surviving on 
spring rains, but elsewhere is waste and marsh (largely saline), the 


! 'Tuz means salt. 
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former conspicuous on the Boz Dag and both in most of the plain 
south-west of Lake Tuz (called axylos, ‘treeless’, by the Greeks), 
which is sparsely inhabited and watered only by rare springs and 
deep, brackish wells. North of the cultivated district of Ilgin and 
north-west of Lake Tuz on the Karaca and Pasa Dag stretch more 
stony wastes. The hills between Erciyas and the Melendiz mountains 
are bare, though valleys between are often cultivated; north-west- 
wards, however, are excellent grazing-grounds on the Ekecek Dag 
and around Nevsehir. Marsh extends on the south and west shores 
of Lake Tuz (which is very salt), up the Melendiz valley, across 
the plateau between the Boz and Melendiz mountains, and it also 
occupies the Kurak desert between Ankara and Lake Tuz, a more 
extensive area east of the Kizil Irmak (near Kirsehir), and parts of 
the Balaban valley south-east of Ankara. 

Throughout the steppe area there is little or no external drainage, 
as precipitation is small and the summers are hot. Consequently 
there are many shallow lakes, large and small, which frequently dry 
up in the summer and whose waters range from fresh, through brackish, 
to highly saline. On the hill and mountain slopes the vegetation is 
usually extremely open and is frequently dominated by spinous 
cushion-plants (species of Astragalus and Acantholimon). Between 
the cushions, in so far as grazing allows, various bulbous plants and 
other herbs may flourish for a short period after rain. Asphodels are 
very common in some areas. Many of the perennial herbs are covered 
with a thick coating of hairs, have reduced leaf surface, or show other 
devices to protect them from excessive transpiration. Sages (Salvia) 
and related plants are common, and produce ethereal oils. Prickly 
and thorny plants are very abundant. When the ground is particu- 
larly rich in salt a special flora of halophytes (plants naturally growing 
in saline habitats) is developed. ‘This consists of species frequently 
found on the sea coast, and includes salt-marsh samphires (Salicornia), 
sea-rush, sea-convolvulus, sea-holly, sea-lavenders, sea-milkwort, 
saltwort, seaside arrow-grass, and, with weaker salinity, wormwoods 
(Artemisia). 


Eastern Plateau 


This region consists mainly of the upper Kizil Irmak basin. De- 
tailed information about the vegetation is scanty, but in general it 
resembles the rest of the plateau; straggling pine-forests, increasing 
northwards in size and variety, cover many of the better-watered 
northern slopes; elsewhere the slopes and high plains (often over 
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4,000 feet) are bare, with occasional scrub and grass in early summer; 
trees and cultivated crops form green oases round the villages in 
sheltered valleys and hollows, and marshes spread over the flat, wide 
basins of the Kizil Irmak, but the typical landscape of the plateau 
is steppe. | 

Fauna 


Wild animals include wolves (which in small numbers plague 
shepherds), wild-cat, jackal, fox, ibex, roe, and hare on the plateau, 
and brown bear in the remote mountains. Birds include the eagle, 
vulture, hawk, kite, bustard, owl, stork, and wild goose, duck, and 
other waterfowl, partridge, snipe, and pigeon. Snakes are found on 
the mountains, and flies and mosquitoes are a plague in depressions, 
though malaria is not common on the plateau (p. 257). Fish are fairly 
abundant in the lakes; they include carp and pike, with trout in the 
rivers. 


SOUTH-EAST TURKEY 


This region is transitional between the Anatolian plateau and the 
deserts of Syria and Iraq. Scattered forests grow on the mountain 
slopes of the north, but elsewhere grass and scrub form the main 
covering, and barren wastes increase in size and frequency south- 
wards, especially during the dry, scorching summers. In the east it 
includes the very broken mountains of Hak4ri and the gorges of the 
Tigris (Dicle) tributaries. 


The Plains 


The grasslands, well watered in winter and green for a time in 
spring, are very important, as most of the inhabitants of south-east 
Turkey are pastoral. In summer the ground, except near streams, 
becomes baked and parched, and the Kurds move up into the northern 
mountain pastures. Here and there are tamarisks and thorny scrub, 
including the camel-thorn (agul, Alhagt camelorum), on which camels 
can graze throughout the year. Groves of poplar (garab), mulberry, 
sumach (Rhus coriaria), and plane grow, in addition to scrub, along 
the river-banks, but few trees are wild and none grow large. Liquorice 
(Glycyrrhiza glabra), important commercially, grows near water, in 
the Diyarbekir lowlands and in the middle course of the Euphrates. 
Sumach leaves are valued for medicinal and industrial purposes. 


’ Screens are made of agul and sprayed in summer to cool the air inside houses 
and tents. 
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Marshes are overgrown with reeds and coarse grass which are used 
locally for matting and huts. 


The Kurdish Hills 


Rich grass and brilliant flowers, covering the higher slopes and 
plateaux in spring and summer when the snow melts, afford the 
nomads summer pasture. Bushes are commoner here than in the 
plains and, in spite of extensive deforestation, many slopes are wooded, 
especially from behind Mardin to north-east of Cizre, on the hills 
between the Euphrates and the north-east of Maras and southwards 
to Birecik and Gaziantep, and on the Karacali Da& south-west of 
Diyarbekir. The upper ‘Tigris (Dicle) basin, however, is treeless. 

‘The commonest trees are oaks (Quercus libanit, Q. infectoria, Q. 
persica, Q. brant, and Q. vesca, all more or less deciduous). Others 
are nettle trees (Celtis tournefortu, C’. caucasica), maple, hawthorn, 
Syrian pear, ash, a plum, and carob. Woody climbing-plants include 
the wild vine and honeysuckle. ‘The undergrowth, sometimes rather 
dense, is composed of a large number of shrubby plants, such as 
Mediterranean juniper, Christ-thorn, dog-rose, hawthorn, yellow 
jasmine, and wild plums. In damp valleys poplars and willows occur 
frequently. On the hill slopes are thorn-cushion plants, including _ 
open clumps of tragacanth or milk-vetch (Astragalus), Acantholimon 
(allied to the sea-pink and sea-lavender), and a large variety of herbs 
which they protect from the extreme climatic conditions and from 
grazing animals. Between the clumps is sparse vegetation or bare 
ground. From near Elaziz to about Kahta the slopes above the deep 
Euphrates gorge are wooded, grassy, or cultivated (often ruthlessly 
deforested), while basins and tributary valleys have green fields, 
orchards, and trees, and marshy flats have reeds and bushes, as in the 
Malatya basin. It is uncertain, however, to what extent the cultiva- 
tion in south-east Turkey has survived the unsettlement of the 
Armenian and Kurdish population (chap. ix). 


The South-eastern Mountains 


The ‘south-eastern mountains, which break away from the 
Kurdish Taurus to the south and east of Lake Van, and include the 
western Zagros ranges, sometimes reach over 13,000 feet and are 
very rugged and broken, especially near Célemerik. ‘The summits are 
snow-bound, and below the snow-line at about 13,500 feet winter 
snow lies for 6-9 months, so that vegetation is very limited, though 
the southern valleys are milder, and, except in the gorges, productive. 
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Average vegetation zones 


C. 2,000-4,500 ft. . . Forests of oak (valonia and gall-bearing), 
oriental beech, and hawthorn; ash, elm, 
poplar, walnut, mulberry, &c.; thick 
undergrowth. Cultivated crops (cereals, 
fruit, tobacco, &c.). 

4,500-5,000 ft. . . Oak forest. 

5,000-9,000 ft. . . Juniper, dwarf oak, hawthorn-scrub, 
Alpine pastures with occasional low 
thorny bushes and ‘cushion’ plants. 


Deforestation has been reckless, and accelerated by the cutting of 
leafy branches for winter fodder. The lower hills are often brown 
and bare, though higher up summer pastures are excellent from 
about June to September; often they are small upland plains, 3 or 4 
miles wide, sheltered by high peaks. Below grow juniper and oak 
scrub, and most of the valleys, except the great gorges of the middle 
Botan and Greater Zab, are well wooded and often cultivated; oak 
and walnut are particularly common and there are terraced hill-sides 
where cereals and fruit flourish, especially in the Botan valley. Gum 
tragacanth (gavan), about 18 inches high, is found on hill pastures; 
it is readily inflammable and useful for kindling; gum is not extracted 
here. Wild rhubarb grows in the upper Botan basin and is sold in Van 
in summer. On the gentler northern slopes of the Cilo and Sat 
mountains grass reaches to the craggy summits, and small plots 
beneath crags are cultivated, but only dwarf oak and juniper cling 
to the steeper southern slopes above the Zab gorge. Oak scrub also 
covers the high stony slopes of the Des valley, but the lower parts 
are damp and malarial and are cultivated. Both the Oramar and 
Semdinan (Semdinli) plains are very fertile and productive; trees 
include walnut, poplar, willow, and mulberry among the rich 
meadows, vineyards, orchards, and gardens. Large, bright green 
asparagus-ferns growing on the hill-sides round Semdinan are cut for 
winter fodder. ‘The Gevar plain (altitude over 6,000 feet) also pro- 
duces many crops in spite of the severe winters; floods occur here 
every winter and spring, and the southern end of the depression 
contains a reedy lake.! 


1 Much of this country was inhabited by ‘Assyrian’ Kurds before 1914. Almost 
the whole population migrated during the war and the whole country was desolate 
for many years afterwards. It is not known to what extent the remaining Kurdish 
tribes have settled down, but they are instinctively predatory and difficult to tame. 
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Fauna 


In the plains gazelle, jackal, and wild pig (in the marshes and river 
scrub) are common, as well as hyena, fox, and smaller mammals. 
Wolves and wild asses are now rare. Waterfowl abound near the 
rivers, and there are partridge, pigeon, and hawks. In the hills are 
black and brown bear, hyena, lynx, fox, wild pig, big-horned ibex, and 
wild goat, near the Euphrates. Leopards are said to exist in Kurdistan, 
and squirrels and martens are numerous; the latter are trapped for 
fur. Birds include the raven, crow, vulture, hawk, falcon, owl, pigeon, 
partridge, various wild-fowl near the rivers, and sand-grouse near the 
southern boundary with Syria. Fish, such as trout, are caught in 
mountain streams, but farther south the larger fish are not so edible: 
shabut, from 2 to 6 lb., bunni, smaller and better-tasting, and bizz, 
which may be 6 feet long and over 100 Ib. The Kurds collect wild 
bees’ honey. 

Mosquitoes and flies, both disease-carriers, are common in the 
lowlands, especially near water. Poisonous snakes and scorpions are 
fairly frequent, and locusts from the Kurdish hills may ravage the 
eastern plains in April and May. 

In the south-eastern mountains (Hakari and southern Van) there 
are wild sheep on open uplands, especially south of Satak, and ibex 
on crags and cliffs. Grey bear and wild pig abound near Satak; stone 
and tree marten (valuable for their skins) occur in many districts, and 
grey squirrel in the Botan forests. Lynxes are occasionally found in 
deep, wild gorges. Birds include numerous partridge on the slopes, 
giant partridge above 8,500 feet, and owls, hawks, and buzzards. 
The rivers are rich in fish, especially trout. 


EASTERN TURKEY 


The varied relief of lava plateaux, low plains, jagged peaks, deep 
gorges, and gentle mountain slopes, causes equally varied vegetation, 
both in kind and season. Spring begins in March in the warm 
southern valleys, but not until May in the north; sowing in the 
mountains may coincide with harvesting in the valley below. Two 
broad regions may be distinguished: the northern forested mountains 
and the enclosed plains of bare steppe and rich cultivation. 


The North 


The high, relatively narrow mountain chains have well-watered 
northern slopes, fairly evenly forested with Pontic species (oak, 
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oriental beech, and conifers) as far inland as Sarikamis. Southwards, 
forests are much less dense, especially on southern slopes, where they 
give way to bushes, such as olive, oleander, mulberry, and vine. The 
valleys and depressions are cultivated, producing fruits, cereals, 
tobacco, and nuts. Winters are very severe and snow lies for 6-8 
months (even longer in the mountains), but its melting supplies water 
during the hot dry summers, making many districts surprisingly 
fertile for their altitude. Spring rains are heavy (March to May), 
but July and August are almost rainless except on northern slopes. 


Plateaux 


The plateaux of Bingél, Erzurum, and Van are cut off from rain- 
bearing winds and suffer extreme temperatures (— 40° has occurred in 
winter and over 100° in summer) so that the natural vegetation is 
steppe, making the landscape a monotonous grey or light brown, as 
on the central plateau. Dry slopes are stony and bare, but grass covers 
most of the plains and hills, such as the Bingo] Dag, in spring and 
early summer (most rain falls in May), and hither the nomads migrate. 
Bushes are few, low, stunted, and thorny; there are occasional poplars, 
especially near villages, but no forests between Kars, Erzurum, and 
the eastern frontier. 

The chief volcanic peaks, especially Ararat (16,946 ft.), Suphan 
(14,540 ft.), and Nemrut (Nimrud, 9,g00 ft.), have climatic condi- 
tions unfavourable for the development of plant life; the loose 
porous volcanic soil also reduces the ground moisture available for 
plants. ‘Their lower slopes are covered mainly with steppe grasses, 
adapted to dry conditions. Half-shrubby, thorny milk-vetches 
(Astragalus) are also common. The middle Aras plain (2,300—3,000 ft.) 
is partly cultivated and partly covered with salt-steppe and brush- 
wood. Camel-thorn and a legume (Sophora alopecurordes) occur, and, 
when the salt content of the soil is high, plants tolerant of such con- 
ditions are commonest (species of Salsola, Obione, Atriplex, Halo- 
cnemum). In the higher parts of the valley, sand-steppes replace the 
salt-steppe and are characterized by large extents of wormwoods, 
a spurge (Euphorbia gerardiana), and ‘everlasting flowers’ (Heli- 
chrysum, Xeranthemum). At still higher altitudes, 4,000—6,000 feet, 
wild rye (Secale montanum) and numerous other grasses form the 
main vegetation, together with a cress (Lepidium vesicarium) with 
peculiarly swollen stem-joints. In the river gorges are low, shrubby, 
or dwarf tree communities of a milk-vetch (Astragalus aureus), a 
bistort (Atraphaxis spinosa var. glauca), a dwarf juniper, and prickly 
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cushions of a plant related to sea-lavender (Acantholimon glumaceum). 
At still higher levels the vegetation becomes more sparse and the 
ground more stony, and near 7,000 feet northern types. of plants 
begin to appear. ‘There are even small extents of birch woods (Betula 
verrucosa) mixed with a barberry (Berberis integerrima), a currant 
(Ribes orientale), a rose (Rosa pimpinellifolia), and mountain ash 
(Sorbus aucuparia). ‘The highest parts of the mountain slopes have 
a herbaceous vegetation largely recalling that of the European—Central 
Asiatic mountains, but mixed with some plants of Mediterranean 
origin, and with others found nowhere else in the world. 


CHAPTER VII 
DISEASES AND PESTS 


GENERAL 


ICKNESS and disease in Turkey are closely related with its physical 
S geography, and particularly with its climate. The same regions 
that have been discussed (pp. 35, 197) for land-forms and climate will 
therefore be seen to have their differing influence on disease. ‘The 
main facts of each may be summed up as follows: 

(1) Black Sea Coastlands. Winters mild on coast, but temperatures 
fall rapidly inland with elevation. Summers fairly hot. Damp through- 
out the year, with frequent fog. Rainfall moderate to heavy, and most 
in the east; heaviest in winter, but some in all months. Deep and 
persistent snow on mountains. Rivers generally well drained, except 
in deltas of Kizil Irmak and Yesil Irmak; some irrigation necessary in 
inland valleys screened from adequate rainfall, e.g. Kelkit valley and 
Yesil Irmak valley near Tokat. East of Trabzon the summer heat 
can be very oppressive owing to high humidity, and near the Soviet 
frontier the climate is dank and sub-tropical. 

(2) European Turkey. Winters mild on coasts but cold inland, with 
fog and damp prevalent. Summers fairly hot and generally fine. 
Moderate rainfall, decreasing inland. Marshes in lower Merig valley. 

(3) Western Anatolia. Coasts damp, cloudy, and mild in winter; 
cold inland, with frost and some snow. Summers hot, dry, and sunny, 
enervating in the valleys, but sea-breezes cooler near the coast. 
Moderate rainfall, mostly in winter, decreasing inland, though sea- 
ward mountain slopes in the south may receive up to 50 inches. 

Bursa depression and main western valleys badly drained, the 
larger rivers finding the coast with difficulty through alluvial marsh 
or lakes. Irrigation often necessary for cultivation. Some drainage 
has been carried out, but more is necessary. 

(4) Southern Coastlands. Winters warm, but occasional frost. 
Summers hot and dry. Rainfall moderate, mainly in winter. Snow 
fairly heavy on Taurus. 

Irrigation common in the Seyhan plain and along coast to Mersin. 
Water tends to remain stagnant unless properly drained; elsewhere 
rivers overflow their banks after heavy melting in the Taurus. 
Drainage and protection projects have been carried out, but are still 
probably inadequate. 
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(5) Central Plateau. Winters cold, with hard frosts and snow. 
Summers dry, dusty, and hot, but a sharp drop in temperature at 
night owing to clear skies and radiation. Rainfall light, mainly in 
heavy showers in May and November. : 

Drainage in many parts is into inland basins and lakes, which vary 
greatly in size at different seasons. As they dwindle, marsh is left at 
the edges. Irrigation necessary in several areas, e.g. Konya plain. 

(6) South-east Turkey. Winters mild along south-east frontier, 
cold and snowy on the Kurdish Taurus and Zagros ranges. Summers 
very hot on low plateaux and in enclosed valleys and gorges. Rainfall 
light in south, probably much heavier on the range crests; mostly in 
winter. A little irrigation in village settlements. No drainage 
_ arrangements. 

(7) Eastern Turkey. Winters severe, summers hot. Rainfall 
varies much from place to place and from year to year; may be 
negligible in enclosed basins and valleys, but heavy on northern 
mountain slopes; most in winter and spring. Snow may lie for 
seven months or more in higher parts. Local irrigation was formerly 
carried out in Armenian villages, and some new schemes have been 
projected, e.g. in the Igdir plain. Drainage necessary in certain 
places, e.g. Erzincan. 
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Most of these facts have some bearing on sickness and disease, for 
where irrigation is practised, or where there is inadequate drainage, 
conditions may be very suitable for breeding disease-carriers. In 
particular, irrigation canals form suitable breeding-places for ano- 
pheline mosquitoes. 

‘Fhe following are the principal diseases in Turkey: malaria, 
dengue fever, sand-fly fever, typhus, relapsing fever, Leishmaniasis, 
tularaemia, undulant fever (Brucella infection), cholera, dysentery, 
typhoid. Others noted below are plague, Weil’s disease, various 
parasitic-worm diseases, eye complaints, rabies, small-pox, and a few 
others. 

At the end an attempt is made to classify some of these into their 
regions (p. 265). 


Malaria 


(a) Mosquitoes. ‘The extent and intensity of malaria in any area 
are largely governed by the biological habits of the Anopheles 
mosquitoes which carry the disease from man to man. ‘Thus, 
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Anopheles mosquitoes which seek human blood are effective carriers, 
but those which prefer animal blood are not so dangerous. Mosquitoes 
show considerable variations in their choice of water for breeding. 
It is therefore important that full study of these insects should be 
made, to prevent waste of effort in the control of non-dangerous 
species and to concentrate on those mosquitoes which are actually 
responsible for the spread of the disease. 

Of the malaria-carrying mosquitoes in ‘Turkey the two most 
important are Anopheles maculipennis, race sacharovi, and A. super- 
pictus. ‘The former breeds particularly in water which has a slight 
content of salt, and is found along the coasts of the Black Sea and the 
Mediterranean and also in the interior, since the salt waters of the 
marshes and lakes form suitable breeding-places. The larvae of 
sacharovi are found in slow streams and marshes, and in water which 
is rather dirty. "They would doubtless be found in rice-fields, which 
should be regarded as a source of malaria. The total area of rice in 
Turkey is about 60,000 acres, and the provinces in which it is mainly 
grown are Coruh, Rize, Samsun, Sinop, Kastamonu, Ankara, 
Kocaeli, Edirne, Bursa, Antalya, Seyhan, Maras, Gaziantep, and 
Diyarbekir. Larvae are not found in winter; the adults pass the 
winter in a state of semi-hibernation, during which they occasionally 
bite man. The adults are capable of considerable migration. A. super- 
pictus breeds in hill streams and is an active carrier in summer and 
autumn. 

Other known carriers are also found, but not to the same extent. 
A. sergenti is noted as probably present in Seyhan vilayet. A. hyr- 
canus (which breeds in swamps) is not of much importance, but 
A. multicolor breeds in salt lakes and is probably responsible for some 
local malaria. A. bifurcatus occurs, and might perhaps breed in 
cisterns and cause domestic malaria as it does in Palestine; this, 
however, has not been observed in any part of Turkey. 

(5) The Disease. Malaria is intense in the coastal plains, where it is 
carried by A. maculipennis sacharovi. ‘This intense malaria is reported 
from the shores of the Black Sea and of the Sea of Marmara, from 
Aydin and the marshy valleys of the Lesser and Greater Menderes 
(where mean spleen rates’ of about 63 per cent. have been noted, 
and where the severe subtertian form constitutes more than half of 
the cases); from Fethiye, Antalya, and Adana in the south; and from 
Iskenderon (Alexandretta), which is exceptionally affected. 


’ The ‘spleen rate’ is the percentage of individuals with enlarged spleens due 
to chronic malaria. 
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Subtertian malaria also predominates in the Taurus and in the 
southern coastal plains. Epidemic conditions exist in summer and 
autumn, and in 1916 there was an epidemic at Camalan near the 
Cilician Gates and Belemedik near the ‘Taurus tunnel, in which the 
ratio of infection among the German troops was from 25 to 83 per 
cent. The Gavur Dag (Amanus) are also malarious. 

The Central Plateau has less malaria than the coast and the moun- 
tains, but the disease is present in Ankara, Konya, and similar areas. 
There is no precise information as to the upper altitude beyond which 
malaria is not acquired: in view of what is known in the Balkans the 
limit may be put at about 3,500 feet. It is noted that Pozanti and all 
the stations of the ‘Baghdad railway’ are malarious. 

There is an extremely malarious area (spleen rates 70-80 per cent.) 
in the foothills north of Mosul, e.g. at Zaho, Dehiik, &c. It is 
reasonable to suppose that this foothill malaria, doubtless carried by 
A. superpictus, extends westwards through Diyarbekir, Mardin, and 
Urfa to Maras. 

In Turkish Armenia, in the vicinity of the Aras (Araxes) river and 
its tributaries, there is a heavy annual incidence of malaria during 
summer and autumn. 

The benign tertian form was responsible for almost all the malaria 
of the British troops in the Gallipoli campaign of 1915, and pre- 
dominates also at Bursa, Antalya, Adana, and Konya. It is found 
mainly in spring, whereas subtertian and quartan, of which occasional 
cases are found, are most prevalent in summer and autumn. 

Records of blackwater fever, a sequel to subtertian malaria, are 
scanty, but this disease is prevalent in neighbouring countries, and 
has been found in the Yesil Irmak delta at Carsamba and at Samsun, 
at Izmir, the Gulf of Fethiye, and in the Taurus and Gavur mountains. 

(c) Control of Malaria. In recent years there has been instituted a 
Malaria Commission throughout the country, under the control of 
which are numerous hospitals and clinics. This commission main- 
tains centres at Samsun, Izmit, Istanbul, Bursa, Manisa, Aydin, 
Antalya, Adana, Eskisehir, Konya, and Ankara. Extensive schemes 
for agricultural improvement and land reclamation are in progress. 
Among the anti-mosquito measures in use, oiling, dusting with 
Paris green, and drainage are the most important. It would be well 
to bear in mind that in the last few years the dusting of Paris green 
from aircraft has been made possible, and that this method is parti- 
cularly useful in large marshes. 

Probably the most difficult problem in malaria control is the control 
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of the breeding of A. superpictus in mountainous districts, since this 
mosquito breeds in small sheltered pools in the lee of boulders in 
hill streams, and can exist in a mere film of water. The periodic 
flushing of such streams by siphons may offer part of the solution of 
this difficulty. 


Dengue Fever 


This, like malaria, is a mosquito-borne disease, but the carrier is 
Aédes aegypti, which is found in Turkey along the Black Sea and 
Mediterranean coasts. It probably occurs in all ports and coastal 
towns. Aédes aegypti is a domestic breeder, preferring small collec- 
tions of clear water such as are found in rain-tubs, cisterns, water- 
jars, collections in scrap-heaps, vases, empty tins, and other similar 
vessels. It is rarely found far from human habitation, and it feeds 
readily on man. Control of this mosquito entails scrupulous attention 
to detail in removing or making unavailable these small collections 
of water. The disease is not serious in itself, but often invades an 
area in epidemic form, and may then put out of action large numbers 
of people for a short time, thus constituting an obvious danger to 
troops engaged in military operations. It may also be mentioned that 
Aédes aegypti is the common carrier of yellow fever, and though the 
introduction of this disease into ‘Turkey may be unlikely, air traffic 
has made it more probable than formerly ; and, once introduced, there 
appears to be no reason why it should not spread, at least in summer. 

Dengue is well known to the medical men in Turkey as an 
epidemic disease originating in the south, and there were out- 
breaks in 1928-9 in Izmir, Fethiye, and Antalya, which followed an 
epidemic in Greece. 


Sand-fly Fever 


This is, in itself, a trivial disease, which may be confused with 
dengue, influenza, or malaria, but it is important for the same reason 
as dengue, in that it can put out of action large bodies of men at 
one time, and can be a most serious problem in military operations, 
as in Palestine or Mesopotamia in the War of 1914-18. ‘The carrier 
is the sand-fly, Phlebotomus papatasti, a minute insect with a short 
and feeble range of flight, which can easily pass through a mosquito- 
net. Sand-flies are found more frequently along the ‘Turkish coast 
than in the mountains, but are present in or around Ankara, 2,800 feet 
above sea-level. ‘hey are more prevalent in sheltered places than 
in those exposed to wind, and are especially common along the 
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Mediterranean coast. hey have been noted in Pozanti, Durak (both 
on the railway through the Taurus), Kelebes (Bityiik Menderes delta), 
and other places in the south, and in all of them sand-fly fever is 
recorded. ‘The disease occurs during the summer months; it appears 
in May and declines in autumn. ‘The sand-flies breed in damp walls, 
heaps of masonry, cellars, latrines, trenches, and embankments. They 
bite man readily, especially at twilight and towards daybreak, and they 
tend to keep near ground-level and in trenches, so much so that it 
has been said that to sleep a dozen feet or more above ground is a 
good method of avoiding infection. Prevention of sand-fly fever is 
very-difficult. If bed-nets are used, the holes must be small. In Iraq 
a satisfactory method of prevention was instituted in the Royal Air 
Force quarters, and consisted of ensuring a steady stream of air, by 
means of electric fans, through the sleeping-quarters. Repellents 
applied to the skin have some value also. 


Typhus 


Typhus has been widespread, usually in epidemic form. In these 
regions it is the classical type in which the infection is transmitted 
from man to man by the louse, without the intervention of any 
reservoir host. It is a most serious disease, and is very commonly 
associated with refugees from war and famine. It is conveyed from 
man to man by the louse Pediculus humanus, and the causative 
organism, Rickettsia prowazekt, is present in the faeces of the louse 
and may remain alive in dried, faeces for a considerable length of 
time. Infection is normally acquired through scratches, but it may 
also be acquired by man through the inhalation of such dried louse 
faeces. This persistence in dried faeces may explain why the disease 
may remain latent for considerable periods, to break out in epidemic 
form when conditions of overcrowding occur. Lice must live on man, 
and travel easily from person to person when contact is close; these 
conditions are fulfilled in refugee groups or in bodies of troops. 
Typhus is often associated with the other louse-borne disease, 
relapsing fever (p. 260); in Turkey both are connected with the 
guest-houses, which are dirty, insanitary places abounding in lice, 
fleas, and bugs. 

In Turkey there have been widespread epidemics of typhus, as 
there have also been in south Russia and other countries bordering 
the Black Sea. In the War of 1914-18 typhus was the most important 
disease in the Fifth ‘Turkish Army Corps in the winter of 1916-17, 
and from 1916 to 1919 about 70,000 cases were reported from 
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Anatolia, the Black Sea coast, the south coast, and from Syria and 
Iraq. In 1923 the following towns were affected: Stirmene, Samsun, 
Trabzon, Zonguldak, Izmit, Istanbul, Kirklareli, Izmir, Adana, 
Iskenderon. ‘These outbreaks occurred, as is usual, mainly in winter. 
In 1935 there were outbreaks in Balikesir, Izmir, Adana, and Konya, 
and some cases were reported every month in Istanbul. 

Typhus has been found in the Leninakan district of Soviet 
Armenia, just beyond the boundary of the Kars vilayet, but is usually 
sporadic rather than epidemic there. 

Prevention of this disease and of relapsing fever entails the avoid- 
ance of contact with the natives and of their dwellings or guest-houses. 
Refugee movements must be regulated as far as possible, and facilities 
for delousing the population must be created. The louse is readily 
killed by heat, and a short exposure to 55° Centigrade (131° F.) is 
enough, so that the application of heat in a Millbank Chamber, or a 
properly worked Serbian Barrel, is efficient. In any body of troops 
facilities for delousing must be easily available. 

It is well to remember that typhus may not be easy to diagnose, 
and that laboratories in the countries in which it is likely to occur 
should be prepared to carry out the Weil-Felix serum reaction. 
Louse-borne typhus gives a strongly positive Weil-Felix reaction to 
Proteus OX 19, and this reaction becomes positive in the early stages 
of the disease. Vaccination against the disease has now been widely 
practised. 


Relapsing Fever 

The form of relapsing fever which occurs in Turkey is that due to 
Spirochaeta recurrentis, transmitted by the human louse. German 
medical men reported over 2,000 cases in Turkey during the War of 
1914-18. Diagnosis is made on the examination of blood smears, 
which should be carried out in all cases of fever. This is extremely 
important, for it is the most reliable way of distinguishing malaria 
and relapsing fever, the drugs for treating which are quite different. 
Relapsing fever often occurs along with typhus: prevention is along 
the lines indicated above for typhus. Relapsing fever reacts well to 
salvarsan preparations. 


Plague 


The records of plague in Turkey are of outbreaks in seaports. 
Trabzon was an endemic centre in 1917-18; plague was present in 
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Beirut (Syria) in 1919-20; it was reported in 1920-1 from Istanbul, 
Izmir, and Iskenderon, and beyond the existing boundaries of 
Turkey in Batum and the Greek Islands of the Aegean; in 1928 it 
was present at Antalya, and cases have been constantly recorded from 
the Galata area of Istanbul, which seems to be an endemic area. 
This distribution makes it appear that the disease has been brought 
into these ports on ships coming from other ports which are plague- 
infected. ‘(he modern practice of rat-extermination in ships makes it 
probable that transmission by sea may be less common than formerly, 
but under war conditions this may not be so. Ship-borne and port 
plague is a disease of rats, especially of the species Rattus rattus, the 
black rat, and is passed to man by the rat flea, though the common 
human flea is also capable of transmitting it. But in certain countries, 
of which south Russia is one, plague exists in rural districts as a 
disease of wild rodents, and from them it may be transmitted directly 
to man, or to rats and from them to man. There is no record of this 
wild rodent (sylvatic) plague in ‘Turkey, but it cannot be stated 
definitely that it does not exist. 

The cases reported have been mainly bubonic. The disease should 
be borne in mind, and strict port regulations on standard lines should. 
be enforced. In treatment there is considerable evidence that the 
new sulphonamide drugs are effective. Vaccination against plague is 
employed in India and other countries with some success. 


Leishmaniasis 


This disease is carried by sand-flies. There are two forms: oriental 
sore, in which the infection is one of the skin and which produces a 
sore of typical appearance, and kala-azar, in which the disease affects 
the internal organs, especially the liver and spleen. Oriental sore, 
known also as ‘Aleppo boil’, ‘Baghdad button’, and other local names 
in other countries, is prevalent in Aleppo and Mosul, so that there 
may well be foci along the southern edge of south-east Turkey and 
in the foothills running down to the Syrian border. It has been 
recorded at Urfa, and is sporadic round Ankara, especially in children 
in the dirtier parts of the city. Kala-azar is relatively common on 
the Mediterranean coast and the adjacent islands and on the Black 
Sea coast. It is found in many other Mediterranean countries and 
is usually a disease of childhood; it is well known that dogs are also 
subject to kala-azar, and there is good evidence that the disease is 
transmitted from them to man by sand-flies, so that in any scheme 
for control, canine disease should not be overlooked. Oriental sore 
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leads at times to great disfigurement, but is not usually a dangerous 
condition ; kala-azar may be a very fatal disease. 


Tularaemia 


This disease was responsible for 133 cases in Turkish troops at 
Liileburgaz in 1933, the epidemic occurring in July and August. 
It has also been reported from the region of Lake Van in the east, 
and ‘Turkish writers state that it is probably more common than has 
hitherto been suspected. In other parts of the world it is known to 
be transmitted by a number of different biting-flies, mosquitoes, 
ticks, &c. German workers in Turkey have suggested that the eating 
of infected animals, hares or quails, or the drinking of water con- 
taminated by the droppings of quails, may be responsible for its spread. 
The disease affects rats, rabbits, hamsters, sheep, and quails, so that 
cooks, butchers, and trappers are the most liable to it. There is no 
effective treatment, and diagnosis is not easy. 


Brucella Infection 


This disease is reported to have been found in Izmir, but no 
information as to the type is given; since the melitensis form (‘Malta 
fever’), acquired from goats’ milk, is common in other Mediterranean 
countries, it is probable that this is the form referred to. Brucella- 
like organisms were found in milk in Ankara recently—presumably 
goats’ milk was meant—but the diagnosis was not definite, and it is 
noted that the disease was not seen in that city during the last war. 


Cholera 


Cholera is another of the major epidemic diseases which has been 
found in Turkey. In 1912-14 there was a severe epidemicin Trabzon, 
Freéli, Istanbul, Edirne, and Kirklarelli. 

In 1916 it was present in many parts, especially the coast of the 
Sea of Marmara, Bursa, Izmir, Adana, Konya, and Ankara, and out- 
side ‘Turkey in Aleppo, Damascus, and the Crimea. An epidemic in 
Mametle and Cankiri during 1917 originated in recruits from Ankara, 
and is noted as having probably been due to carriers. There have 
been small outbreaks near Tarsus and in the villages of the Gavur 
Dag and the Seyhan plain, where the disease is probably endemic. 
These outbreaks were probably due to contamination of wells and 
small irrigation canals. Schilling found 1,673 cases, mainly in the 
summer time, and chiefly from Aleppo and Katma. Cholera came 
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from south Russia in 1921, causing epidemics in Turkey; it was 
present in Armenia during 1914-18 in epidemic form. 

Cholera elsewhere is closely associated with movements or collec- 
tions of large numbers of people, for instance with pilgrimages; it is 
also associated with refugees, as in typhus, though the method of 
spread is quite different from that of the latter disease. It is mainly 
a disease borne by water or food, but flies may play a part. Over- 
crowding, inefficient sanitation, and dirty habits are the chief factors. 
Treatment properly organized, even on a large scale, is undoubtedly 
beneficial, and recent work on the treatment of large numbers of 
cholera patients among refugees in China has been very encouraging. 
Preventive inoculation with killed vaccine is efficient to some extent, 
but the period of protection given is relatively short. 


Dysentery 


Amoebic dysentery is not common in Turkey, though it has been 
seen, and it is noted that liver abscess is rare. More common is 
bacillary dysentery, and Shiga and Flexner Y infections have been 
diagnosed, 200 cases being reported by Bentmann during the War 
of 1914-18. In view of the high incidence of bacillary dysentery 
among British troops in the Gallipoli and Palestine campaigns, 
however, there is little doubt that in any military operations in 
Turkey this disease, together with enteritis and diarrhoea, would 
constitute a major menace. It is noted that flies are abundant, 
especially in the open food-shops in the dusty and filthy bazaars, and 
that spread may take place by means of these flies, or from the use 
of unprotected water-supplies. 


Typhoid 

Fevers of the typhoid group are also prevalent, and true typhoid 
and paratyphoid A and B are recorded. .Over 4,000 cases were noted 
in nine months during 1935-6. With dysentery these diseases caused 
very heavy mortality in Russian and Turkish Armenia in 1914-18. 
Infected water, milk, or food, or bacilli carriers are responsible for 
their spread. Vaccination with ‘T.A.B. would be necessary for all 
British personnel in Turkey. 


Weil’s Disease 


Another disease commonly contracted from infected water is 
Leptospirosis 1ctero-haemorrhagica (Weil’s disease), which has been 
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reported recently from Istanbul, and was mentioned by a German 
worker in the last war. ‘The disease is not likely to be widespread, 
but may provide a diagnostic puzzle unless borne in mind. 


Helminths 


Of the parasitic worm diseases, hook-worm disease (due to Necator 
americanus) is present in the Rize area of the Black Sea coast, near 
Trabzon, where the mean temperature is 72° F. (22° C.), and where 
maize and vegetables are grown, the country being mountainous, 
with wooded ravines unsuitable to cattle raising. Hook-worm disease 
is commonly associated with agriculture. Ascaris infection is fairly 
common, and Taenia saginata and Hymenolepis nana are found. 
Schistosomiasis and filariasis have not been reported. 


Other Diseases 


Trachoma is common, and constituted more than one-quarter of 
the cases of eye disease seen by one German doctor in the War of 
1914-18. It is frequently found in the natives, but was rare among the 
German troops. It is prevalent in Latakia on the Syrian coast. Rabies 
accounted for 220 deaths between 1929 and 1938, and was found in 
Istanbul, Izmir, Konya, Ankara, and Sivas. Small-pox occurs spora- 
dically, and it is noted that in Istanbul it appears in waves every 
four or five years. Tetanus is recorded. Anthrax has been frequently 
reported in recent years; in nine months of 1935-6, 647 cases and 
39 deaths were recorded. All the venereal diseases are prevalent, 
including lymphogranuloma inguinale for which treatment by the 
sulphonamides is good. It is remarked that the brothels in Turkey 
were filthy during the war. Cerebrospinal meningitis appeared in 
epidemic form in 1937, especially in the crowded areas, when 
490 cases were found. The infective diseases of childhood occur. 
Tuberculosis is widespread. 

A condition found in Palestine during the War of 1914-18 may 
possibly be encountered in Turkey, namely desert sore, due to the 
diphtheria bacillus. ‘There is no actual record of this, but diphtheria 
itself is found. Scabies is common. Beribert has been reported from 
Ankara recently, and a German writer noted that he had seen pellagra 
in Istanbul, but only in Jews. In Armenia, infant scurvy was com- 
monly seen after the War of 1914-18, together with night blindness 
in the undernourished children. ‘These diseases are the results of 
vitamin deficiency and together indicate shortage of fruit, vegetable, 
and animal fats. Nutritional oedema or dropsy was also prevalent. 
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Scorpions are common and may cause trouble. One species of 
poisonous snake, Vipera lebetina, is widely distributed in Asiatic 
Turkey, but there is no information as to the frequency of snake-bite 
in man. The black venomous spider (Latrodectus) is doubtless not 
rare. 

There is little information as to water supplies, but chemical 
analyses of a number of medicinal or thermal waters are available. 
It is noted that the analysis of the Ankara water has been satisfactory. 


Regional Distribution 


(1) Black Sea Coastlands. Malaria, intense malaria, blackwater 
fever, dengue fever, typhus, plague, cholera, hook-worm, dysentery, 
typhoid, and kala-azar. 

(2) European Turkey. 'Typhus, plague, tularaemia, cholera, rabies, 
small-pox, dysentery, typhoid, and Weil’s disease. 

(3) Western Anatolia. Intense malaria, blackwater fever, dengue 
fever, typhus, plague, Malta fever, cholera, rabies, typhoid, and 
dysentery. 
= (4) Southern Coastlands. Malaria, intense malaria, benign tertian 
malaria, blackwater fever, dengue fever, sand-fly fever, typhus, 
plague, kala-azar, cholera, trachoma, dysentery, and typhoid. 

(5) Central Plateau. Malaria, benign tertian malaria, sand-fly 
fever, typhus, Leishmaniasis (Oriental sore), cholera, rabies, dysen- 
tery, and typhoid. 

(6) South-east Turkey. Leishmaniasis (Oriental sore), malaria, 
dysentery, and typhoid. 

(7) Eastern Turkey. Intense malaria, tularaemia, cholera, dysen- 
tery, and typhoid. 


Health, Hygiene, and Medical Services 


The Ottoman Government attached little importance and paid 
little attention to health questions. Since the founding of the Re- 
public the whole problem has been faced from a new standpoint, 
and much has already been done to build up an efficient medical 
organization. A short account of it is given in chapter x, pp. 382 ff. 


CHAPTER: Vilt 
HISTORY 
fl. EARLY ‘TIMES TO’ AD. 1290 


HE Anatolian peninsula has an exceptional position among the 
ss ae of the Nearer East, and has had a long and varied history. 
As in Italy, it is the history of successive immigrants and conquerors; 
but, unlike Italy or Greece, Anatolia was slow in its response, and in 
breeding a people or a culture of its own. This partly results from 
the lack of any central district with sufficient resources to influence— 
much less to dominate—the rest: between the Hittite Empire admini- 
stered from Bogazkéy, the Seljuk regime at Konya, and the adoption 
of Ankara as the modern Turkish metropolis, there have been royal 
cities at Sardis and Pergamum, Brusa, Nicaea, Nicomedia, and 
Trebizond—not to mention Lysimachia and Constantinople, beyond 
the Straits—but no seat of government on the plateau.! 

It is therefore difficult to write a history of Anatolia which is not 
an extract from the general histories of its conquerors; but it is 
possible to summarize those histories so as to illustrate how they 
were affected by the resources, the communications, the defences, 
and especially by the peoples and cities of this significant region. 


1. Prehistoric Cultures, before 1800 B.c.. 


The prehistoric periods in Asia Minor are still very little known. 
Palaeolithic implements have been found in river gravels near 
Ankara and Yozgat, and on old lake-shores around the Tuz Gdl, 
but no such stratified deposits as in Palestine or central Europe. 

The formidable barrier of the Cilician Taurus, reinforced by 
primeval forest, long prevented the spread of the Later Stone-Age 
cultures of Syria and Cilicia. But with the use of copper, and later 
of its harder alloys, other elements of civilization reached the penin- 
sula, and two kindred but distinct cultures arose; one occupying the 
plateau, with principal centres in the upper Halys (Kizil Irmak) 
basin, the other in the west Anatolian drainage-areas. Of these early 
civilizations little can be known except those forms of skill of which 

™ Sardis, in the Gediz (Hermus) valley, is marked to-day by an insignificant 
station (Sart) on the Izmir—Turgutlu—Afyonkarahisar railway; Pergamum, Brusa, 
Nicaea, Nicomedia, and Trebizond are now known as Bergama, Bursa, Iznik, Izmit, 


and Trabzon; Lysimachia is represented by Bolayir (Bulair) on the Gallipoli 
peninsula. 
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there are material remains, and of these arts by far the best repre- 
sented is the domestic pottery. Into the plateau-culture Semitic- 
speaking traders penetrated before 2000 B.c., settling at Kul-tepe 
between the Taurus passes and the Halys crossing at Kayseri, and 
bartering Anatolian silver for Babylonian wares. 

Characteristic of the west Anatolian culture are the earlier strata 
of the famous site at Hissarlik overlooking the lower Scamander 
(Menderes) valley, popularly identified with the Troy of Greek 
legends. ‘The same culture is found on the European side of the 
Straits, through maritime Thrace and Macedonia, and was one of the 
principal early influences throughout northern and central Greece. 
It was also established in Lesbos and Chios, and influenced the 
primitive Cyclades and eastern Crete. A similar, and probably 
derivative, culture long dominated Cyprus. The west Anatolian 
culture had already begun to influence the plateau when a fresh 
element appeared there, the origin of which is obscure. The indi- 
genous pot-fabrics of Anatolia had all been self-coloured red or black, 
and hand-polished. In the new intrusive culture the clay is buff, and 
the decoration painted in black or red, or both. Other ‘painted-ware’ 
cultures appear, rather earlier, in Syria, Mesopotamia, and Persia, 
and also in the Ukraine, and in Thessaly and some other regions 
south of the Danube. They may have a common origin round the 
margins of the Eurasian steppes, and may indicate the intrusion of 
steppe-nomads. 

Of the people themselves, who created the cultures of primitive 
Anatolia, little is known directly. Skeletons from Hissarlik and from 
Alisar Hiiyiik are of the long-headed slight-built Mediterranean 
type, which is found in the Later Stone Age also in the Danube 
valley and in south Russia, and was probably the first to occupy 
Anatolia. But already in the Bronze Age the round-headed thick- 
set types, known in Europe as Alpine or Dinaric, in western Asia 
as Armenoid or Anatolian, were settled in Mesopotamia, and have 
been found here and there in Anatolia and the Aegean islands. ‘These 
seem to have spread from the Mountain Zone east of Anatolia; they 
are depicted, with their aquiline nose and full beard, in Egyptian 
paintings of ‘Asiatics’; and they are predominant now throughout the 
Mountain Zone from the Pamirs to Auvergne. By the Later Bronze 
Age there had been much interbreeding, and probably also intrusion, 
from north of the Mountain Zone, of. the tall long-headed blonde 
types, called Nordic or Boreal, which are still to be seen in Ana- 
tolia, especially among the Kurds (p. 344); they probably survive 
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from one or other of the migrations of steppe-nomads, in prehistoric 
or early historic times. 

Of the primitive languages of Anatolia little is known, except that 
place-names of the same formation, but not related either to Semitic 
or to Indo-european forms, were widespread from the Caucasus to 
the Aegean and the Greek peninsula: they probably survive from 
Anatolian or Asianic languages, like the ‘Vannic’ speech of ancient 
Armenia and some modern languages of the Caucasus. Semitic 
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speech never spread into Anatolia, except for commercial or diplo- 
matic correspondence with Babylonia; but people speaking Indo- 
european languages have repeatedly settled there, some from western 
Asia, or from beyond the Caucasus, and others from south-east 
Europe. 


2. The Hittite Dominion, IS00-1200 B.C. 


Certainly there was in Anatolia a crisis of that kind—racial, 
linguistic, and cultural—about 2000 B.c.; for by 1800 B.c. new 
political regimes had been established both in Mesopotamia, where 
the dominant Mitanni folk had Indo-european deities and personal 
names, and in Anatolia with an Indo-european language of the same 
western group as Greek, which was spreading west of the Aegean 
about the same time. Of this language—with others which appear to 
be indigenous and Asianic—there are many documents among the 
clay-tablets from an early palace at Bogazkéy in Cappadocia, the 
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capital of those Hittites (Kheta, Khatti) who had dominated many 
districts of Anatolia, had raided Babylonia in 1758, and from about 
1385 were again conquering Syria and conducting diplomatic corre- 
spondence with Egypt and Babylonia, as well as with a western 
‘Akhayawa’ power, of Minoan culture, in the Aegean, of which the 
‘Achaeans’ of Homer are a memory. 

From the same documents much is known of the pastoral and 
agricultural economy, the religion, laws, administration, and com- 
merce of the Hittites and their subjects; and their material culture is 
being revealed at Bogazkoy, Alisar Htiytik, Alaca, and other sites. 
But most of the rock-sculptures and hieroglyphic inscriptions of 
Anatolia and north Syria are probably of the post-Hittite period. 

It should be noted that modern Turkish historians take pride in 
this first Anatolian empire and culture, and regard it as ancestral to 
their own. 


3. Phrygian and Lydian Dominion, 1200-546 B.C. 


Hardly had the Hittite and the Egyptian claims in Syria and 
Mesopotamia been adjusted by treaty in 1273, when fresh invaders 
from the north-west overthrew the Hittites, overran Syria and 
Mesopotamia, and threatened Egypt itself between 1225 and 1193 in 
conjunction with sea-borne “Akhayawa’ attacks from the Aegean. 
These post-Hittite conquerors remained dominant in Anatolia till 
about 700 B.C., and were known to the Greeks as the Phrygians; 
their language is Indo-european, but is of the eastern group, akin to 
Persian and Sanskrit. As some of them remained in ‘Thrace and 
Macedonia, it is probable that the conquerors of Anatolia came from 
this quarter. South of the ‘Taurus their advance was checked at the 
Euphrates by the new militant monarchy of Assyria, but eastward 
_ they overran the Ararat highland, replacing its old Anatolian speech 
by the Armenian language, akin to their own. 

Most parts of Anatolia thus received peoples, languages, and 
cultures of European origin, which permanently affected its history, 
and in particular prepared it to receive the Greek culture of the Early 
Iron Age. For meanwhile, between 1200 and 1000, western 
Anatolia, which had suffered less than the plateau from the Phrygian 
invasion, received many Greek-speaking refugees from districts 
similarly disturbed west of the Aegean. Their close-knit city-states 
—in three main dialect-groups, Aeolian, Ionian, and Dorian— 
colonized the whole foreshore from the Straits to Rhodes, and 
propagated similar settlements after 750 along the Marmara coast, 
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and as far as Trebizond and Batum, Odessa and the mouth of the 
Don, and southwards also to Cilicia and the mouth of the Orontes. 

About 700 Phrygian dominion was in decline. In western Anatolia 
a new Lydian dynasty exploited the goldfields near Sardis, and made 
the Greek coast-cities its vassals. On the ‘Taurus front, Assyria 
conquered Cilicia and raided the plateau: and after the collapse of 
Assyria in 606 under the joint onslaught of Babylonia and the 
Median highlanders east of the Tigris, the Medes occupied eastern 
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Anatolia as far as the Halys (Kizil Irmak), which in 585 became their 
boundary towards the Lydian Empire. 


4. Persian Rule, 546-334 B.C. 


This balance of power, to which Babylonia and Egypt were parties 
after 585, was shattered about 550 by the sudden emergence of Cyrus 
and his Persians, a highland people south-east of the Medes, and like 
them of Indo-european speech and manners, but inspired by the 
new religious teaching of Zoroaster, and by a fresh conception of 
imperial responsibility, which distinguished their rule from earlier 
despotisms. 

Persian rule lasted from 546 to 334. Like the rest of the Empire, 
Asia Minor was administered in provinces (satrapies): (1)! the Ionian 
and other Greek coast-cities from the Straits to the Gulf of Adalia 
(Antalya), with Caria and Lycia, and with the adjacent islands as 


' 'The numbers are those of the Greek list of satrapies (Herodotus, iii. go—4). 
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long as these were held by Persia (494-479); (II) Lydia, with the 
interior of Anatolia from the Gulf of Adramyttium to the Cilician 
border; (III) Phrygia, which combined the frontage of the Marmara 
and Pontus with the plateau as far as the salt-desert and Cappadocia 
north of the Halys; (IV) Cilicia, including the Taurus highland and 
as far as the upper Halys. South-east of Cilicia and outside the 
peninsula lay Syria (V) from the Amanus to the Arabian desert and 
Egypt. East of Phrygia and Cilicia lay Matiene (XVIII), the Moschi 
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with other, mostly Phrygian, highlanders (XIX), and the Armenians 
(XIII) between Media around the upper Tigris (X) and the Black 
Sea. This distribution was essentially geographical, but took account 
of populations and former dynasties. Each province had its ‘satrap’ 
viceroy, over whose doings a ‘royal secretary’ kept watch. There were 
local levies with various equipment; but the western coast-guards 
were a separate command. Some provincial commands were 
hereditary fiefs; sometimes several were assigned to a single high 
commissioner from the court. 


5. Alexander of Macedon and his Successors, 334-133 B.C. 


Placed between the Greek world of city-states—sometimes loosely 
organized into leagues—and those Thracian tribes which had not 
passed over into Asia with the Phrygians, the Macedonian people 
retained both tribal structure and an almost feudal organization of 
vassals and overlords, over which a single royal house had gradually 
won general recognition before 500 B.c. Between 359 and 336 King 
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Philip II consolidated his own kingdom, reorganized his army, 
conquered most of Thrace and the Greek cities on its seaboard, 
dominated northern Greece, and in 338 put an end to the armed 
resistance of the Athenians and their allies. His reorganization of the 
Greek states in a defensive league with himself as military executive 
was interrupted by his death in 336; but his son Alexander III, ‘the 
Great’, invaded Asia Minor in 334, defeated the Persian armies at 
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the Granicus on the Marmara (334), at Issus in northern Syria (333),! 
and at Arbela in Mesopotamia (331), and became master of all that 
the Persians had ruled, from Libya to Bactria and the Punjab. 

Alexander retained the Persian administration, replacing a few 
recalcitrant viceroys by Macedonians. Self-government was restored 
to the Greek cities. Many new cities, of similar constitution, were 
founded all over the Empire at strategical and economic centres; 
and many others have borne the names of his political successors— 
Ptolemais, Seleucia, Antioch, Attalia, and so forth—down to Caesarea, 
Sebastopol, Tiberias, Hadrianople, and Constantinople, of Roman 
times. 

On his early death in 323, his generals quarrelled over his domi- 
nions; Ptolemy created a Greek kingdom in Egypt; Seleucus? in Asia, 


™ Now in the Hatay at the head of the Gulf of Iskenderon (p. 153). 
2 After losing the provinces east of the Euphrates and in Anatolia this kingdom of 
Seleucus is commonly described as ‘Syria’. 
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with its capital first at Seleucia, replacing ancient Babylon, then at 
Antioch on the Orontes. Antipater conserved the old kingdom of 
Macedon, with its European dependencies as far as the Black Sea and 
the Adriatic, and sovereignty over the city-states in Greece. The 
brilliant attempt of Lysimachus to create a kingdom of the Straits, 
with its capital and fortress at Cardia (Bolayir) on the Gallipoli 
peninsula, united all rivals against him, and failed at his death in 281. 

Hardly had the first generation of the ‘Successors’ established an 
uneasy balance of power, when new disturbances came from outside. 
Celtic tribes from the middle Danube shattered Macedon, devastated 
Thrace and Phrygia, and established themselves on parts of the 
plateau under the name of Galatians; here they remained till Roman 
and Christian times. 

North of these intruders, the provinces of Pontus and Bithynia 
became independent kingdoms; in western Anatolia an able merchant- 
prince, Attalus of Pergamum—the ‘Bergama region’—rallied Mysia 
and Hellespontine Phrygia—the ‘Marmara region’—and acquired 
one district after another from the Syrian kingdom as far as the south 
coast, where Attalia was founded by his successor Attalus II. In the 
south-west the powerful Greek city of Rhodes, which had obtained 
from Alexander a wide mainland protectorate, made common cause 
with the Greek kings of Pergamum, to maintain, against Macedonian 
and Syrian aggression, the freedom of the sea, and the independence 
of the Greek cities of the Aegean. 

Shortly after the Galatian inroad, the remoter Persian-speaking 
peoples of Parthia overran the Iranian plateau, deprived the Syrian 
kingdom of its possessions east of the Euphrates, separated it from 
those far-eastern provinces which, with their Greek cities founded 
by Alexander, became the Greek kingdom of Bactria, and acquired 
_wide dominion also in the Indus basin. ‘These eastern losses led the 
Syrian kings to seek compensation at the expense of Egypt and of 
the new regimes in Asia Minor; and in this policy they had usually the 
support of Macedon, which resented the spread of Egyptian sea- 
power into the Aegean. 


6. Roman Rule from 133 B.C. 


Into this complicated world of the ‘successor’ states the Roman 
people, masters of peninsular Italy since 270, and dominant in the 
western Mediterranean since their victory over Carthage in 204, were 
drawn unwittingly by the hostility of Philip V of Macedon, their 
neighbour east of the Adriatic, by the appeals of the Greek city-states 
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for protection against Macedon, and by those of Egypt, an old 
acquaintance since 273, for help against Syria. In the struggle which 
followed, the Romans first liberated the Greek cities and leagues from 
Macedon (196), repelled the Syrian invasion of Greece (192-191), 
and, covered by the fleets of Pergamum and Rhodes, and with sub- 
stantial help from Bithynia, crossed the Straits into western Anatolia, 
where they defeated the Syrian army at Magnesia on the Maeander 
(Biiyik Menderes) in 189. 


ASIA MINOR 
after Roman intervention 
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Fic. 69. Asta Minor after Roman intervention, I88 B.c. 


The Romans had no wish for territories. ‘To provide for the 
security of Pergamum and Rhodes, Syria, the aggressor, was deprived 
of its possessions north of the Taurus; the kingdoms of Galatia, 
Pontus, and Bithynia were enlarged; Pergamum was to hold the 
peninsula against Macedon, and ‘keep the seas’ in the Aegean; 
Rhodes was to hold Syria to its treaty limits on the Cilician shore. 
All Greek cities in Asia, not already tributary to Pergamum—which 
resumed the old role of Lydia—were to be independent, like those of 
the Aegean and of Greece. 

This distribution of responsibility for political order had no sanc- 
tion except Roman might. But Rome’s indifference to obligations 
unwillingly (and indeed unwittingly) incurred, and her reluctance 
either to impose on the East the provincial administration which had 
hitherto been effective in Sicily (242), Sardinia (238), and Spain (197), 
together with her refusal (after a needless quarrel in 167) to allow so 
loyal and honest an ally as Rhodes freedom to suppress piracy, the 
common enemy of all governments, brought about a chaos, which 
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was only ended by a complete reversal of policy, and the conversion 
of old kingdoms and pirate-dens alike into provinces directly 
governed by Roman magistrates: Macedon (149) and its irritable 
and defenceless neighbours in Greece (146); Asia' (133) on the 
bequest of his realm by Attalus III to the Roman people; Bithynia 
(74) on a similar bequest; Cilicia (103) and Crete (63), the principal 
haunts of the pirates. Outside these accidental limits, local dynasties, 
adventurers, and pirates raided and intrigued as they pleased, Syria 
indulging its traditional hostility to Egypt as far as it dared, Egypt 
even less expectant of effective help from the city which it fed with 
its corn. In Anatolia both the Galatians under a paramount chief, and 
Commagene, Cappadocia, and Pontus under dynasties already old, 
lay between Roman Asia and Armenia; and beyond the Euphrates 
Parthia watched its opportunities for further inroads into Syria. 
But there was another class, with commercial and financial 
interests, whose pacific but unscrupulous exploitation of the new 
provinces caused no less resentment than proconsular misgovernment. 
Hence the rapid success of Rome’s only dangerous adversary in the 
East, Mithridates VI of Pontus (114-63), a brilliant and determined 
adventurer, who united Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, and Bithynia under 
his own rule, and created or reconstructed a vassal ‘kingdom of the 
Bosporus’ in the Crimea which commanded the corn of the steppe, 
the trade-routes to the Caspian and beyond, and the timber, furs, and 
gold of the far north. With these great resources, and the goodwill of 
Armenia, he invaded Roman Asia (91), provoked a general massacre 
of the ‘Italians’ in it (88), and sent an expeditionary force into Greece 
(87), supported by his natural allies the pirates of Cilicia and Crete 
and by a desperate revolt of the provincials of Roman Spain. ‘There 
was also civil war in Italy, and consequently Sulla’s military 
_ successes in Greece (87) and his pacification of Asia (84) were alike 
provisional. For in 74 the bequest of Bithynia to the Romans gave 
them command of the Straits and access both to the Black Sea 
and also to the plateau through Nicomedia, completely upsetting the 
balance of power. Mithridates intervened again, and it was only after 
more than ten years of war that he was defeated and expelled from 
Pontus. With his death in 63 the Eastern danger was over. 
Pompeius’ settlement of the whole peninsula, and also of Syria to 
the Euphrates and Egypt, established the Roman provincial system 
in principle, though certain princes were rewarded for loyalty by vassal 


’ 'The original province of Asia only included the territories annexed to Perga- 
mum (pp. 273-4). 
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status. Greek cities were founded, like those of Alexander, as centres 
of Hellenism, even in Armenia and pirate-ridden Cilicia; and the 
Romans began their direct acquaintance with Judaism in the client- 
state of Jerusalem, a revolted dependency of Syria. 

The personal prestige of Pompeius in the East brought the new 
provinces and client-states to his side in his conflict with Caesar, but 
neither this, nor their subsequent support of Caesar’s murderers 
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Fic. 70. The Roman Provinces under Augustus and Trajan, c. A.D. 370 


(44-42) and of Antonius (36-31), seriously disturbed the far-sighted 
settlement of Pompeius. ‘The Parthian and Armenian campaigns of 
Antonius settled nothing and unsettled everyone. 

Under the Roman Republic the provinces had been regarded as 
mere ‘estates of the Roman people’ and had been plundered by 
irresponsible governors, who were replaced annually and usually 
neither brought experience nor acquired it. The Senate’s policy of 
non-intervention was frustrated by its inability to control ambitious 
or incompetent governors, or Roman tax-farmers, money-lenders, 
and merchants. Augustus left to the Senate all peaceful provinces, 
such as Asia, Bithynia, and Cyprus, which had no foreign frontier, 
but administered those where frontier garrisons were necessary, 
through deputies responsible to himself. 
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In the East, Syria (63 B.c.) and Galatia (25 B.c.) kept guard against 
Parthia and Armenia, and the vassal kings of Pontus, Cappadocia, 
and Commagene, with an enlarged Cilicia (27) and Pamphylia (25) to 
preclude recurrence of piracy. As vested interests lapsed, the vassal 
kingdoms also became provinces, Cappadocia in a.D. 17, Pontus in 
A.D. 62, and Commagene under Vespasian. Judaea, too, was incor- 
porated in Syria in A.D. 44. 

Augustus had made a good peace with Parthia in 20 B.c. with the 
Euphrates as boundary, but for the next half-century Armenia was 
debatable ground. ‘Trajan’s conquests in Armenia and Mesopotamia 
(A.D. 98-116) were abandoned by his successor; a defensible frontier 
was established by Septimius Severus (193-211), and Parthia gave 
no further trouble till its ancient Arsacid kings were replaced by the 
Sassanids from Persia, who claimed all Roman possessions in Asia and 
seized Antioch in 260. But the resistance of Odaenathus of Palmyra 
gave Rome time to recover; the wide schemes of his widow Zenobia 
collapsed in 273, and by 282 Armenia and Mesopotamia had been 
reconquered and the frontier of Severus regained. Diocletian in 286 
_ restored the independence of Armenia, and in 298 broke the power 
of Persia for a generation. 


7. The Separation of the Eastern or Byzantine Empire from the Western 


In 286 Diocletian associated with himself a second ‘Augustus’ 

(Maximian) for the defence of the West, for which the strategical 
bases were now to be Milan and ‘Trier; while the East was to be de- 
fended from Sirmium on the Save, and Nicomedia on the Marmara 
coast of Anatolia. Each ‘Augustus’ was provided with a ‘Caesar’ or 
junior colleague in charge of frontier regions and forces. 
* In support of these military measures, the whole Empire was re- 
organized in four great Prefectures, with the old provinces subdivided 
into smaller districts and grouped together in ‘dioceses’. Anatolia 
now included seventeen ‘provinces’. Those of western Anatolia, 
with the Aegean islands, formed the ‘third diocese’ of the ‘Prefecture 
of the East’ and became later the home-district of Constantinople. 
Eastern Anatolia, north of the ‘Taurus, formed the ‘second diocese’ ; 
Isauria and Cilicia, now wholly south of the Taurus, were in the 
‘first’, which had its frontier against Arabia and Parthia, from the 
Gulf of Akaba to the upper Tigris. 

This division led to the administrative separation between East and 
West under Constantine, whose ‘New Rome’ at Byzantium on the 
Bosporus (330) ended the brief primacy of Nicomedia. ‘Thus both the 
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defence and administration of Anatolia were concentrated beyond its 
own borders, its fortunes linked with those of south-eastern Europe, 
and a territorial grouping of the whole area was brought about, with 
its centre at Byzantium, which was to have an enduring effect on the 
history of the Ottoman as well as on that of the Byzantine Empire. 
In Diocletian’s reorganization, military and civil commands were 
strictly separated. The armed forces were divided into limitanez for 
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Fic. 71. The Roman Empire a.D. 395, as divided by Theodosius into 
provinces grouped in four prefectures (I-IV) 


frontier defence, and comitatenses as household troops and strategical 
reserve. The civil officials became a vast and costly bureaucracy, 
directly responsible to imperial authority. The changes reflected a 
military absolutism which was unaffected by the separation of the 
Eastern Empire from the West, finally completed by the sons of 
Theodosius in 395. 

Diocletian’s eastern defences were put to severe test in the Persian 
wars of Julian and Jovian (361-4), and in those of Justinian (537-65) 
and Heraclius (622-38), and especially in the concerted attacks on all 
frontiers by Persians, Avars, and Slavs. But the whole situation was 
changed when the Saracens, newly converted to Islam, seized Egypt 
and Syria (before 643); still more when the Sassanid dynasty in 
Persia gave place to the Caliphates of Damascus and Baghdad. 
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Persian military experience as well as Persian culture were thus put 
at the disposal of the new Saracen power. 


8. The Saracens, A.D. 632-1038 


The name Saracen is that of a group of tribes in north Arabia who 
had long harried the Roman frontier of Syria. Later it was applied 
to militant Arabs and to Moslems generally, because Moslem aggres- 
sors emerged from Saracen territory. Between Mohammed’s Flight 
from Mecca in 622 and his death in 632, his political and military 
achievements were no less astonishing than the spread of his teaching, 
which owed something both to Judaism and to Christianity, but far 
more to its repudiation of controversial doctrines, and insistence on 
the five essentials—surrender (slam) to the will of God revealed 
through the Prophet, prayer, fasting, charity, and pilgrimage—the 
last a concession to the vested interest of Mecca in its pre-Islamic 
sanctuary. On the common ground of ‘surrender’ every Moslem found 
brotherhood and freedom from man’s oppression; and it was not till 
after goo that Islam was given philosophic basis by Ashari. This 
system, definite and immutable, was administered, after the founder’s 
death, by a popularly elected ‘successor’ (khalifa), who in fact 
nominated the next, and chose his own ‘helper’ (wazir) and other 
officers. Universal military service, habitual among desert folk, en- 
sured internal order, supplied the needs of the fighting force by 
organized raiding, and recruited this warrior caste by voluntary 
enlistment of conquered peoples; for the choice offered them was 
between conversion, which presumed co-operation in the ‘holy war’ 
(jehad); submission, which meant tributary autonomy; and sup- 
pression. By wise management, the second of these was made prefer- 
able to the third, and the first to the second; with the result that the 
warrior caste, which paid no tribute, tended to outgrow revenue, and 
depended for subsistence on further conquest, while association in 
conquest rallied tribes and peoples hitherto self-governed, behind 
the military colonies, such as Basra and Kufa, which defended the 
early frontiers, and inevitably acquired political as well as strategical 
significance. 

The ‘canon law’ of Islam, sacred and immutable, did not displace, 
but was supplemented by, a ‘civil law’ based in each region on local 
usage (’adat) and the ordinances of rulers (gewanin); for it was to 
Moslem interest that each non-Moslem subject people (millet) should 
be contented and prosperous, as the best guarantee both for peace 
and for revenue. For the fate of the millet system see p. 336 below. 
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With this simple basis and procedure, Islam spread rapidly; but 
only those conquests are noted here which affected its relation with 
the Empire. Under the first Caliph, Damascus was taken in 635, and 
all Syria was conquered from the Emperor Heraclius in 636; Ctesi- 
phon in Babylonia, the Sassanid capital, in 637; Egypt in 640; and 
western Iran, with greater difficulty and momentous consequences, 
in 641. Armenia was overrun rather than conquered in 654. In 655 
Moslem sea-power, based on Syrian and Egyptian ports, destroyed 
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the Byzantine fleet of Constans II. Dynastic quarrels after 656 ended 
in the ‘year of union’ 661; Constantinople was attacked in 669 and 
674; Kairwan in Roman Africa was founded in 670; Bokhara was 
taken in 673 and Samarkand in 674, so that the great trade-routes of 
inner Asia came now into Moslem hands. 

In 680 civil war resulted in the permanent schism between Shiites 
and Sunnites, reflecting cultural and political jealousy between 
Semitic Arabia and what had been Indo-european Persia and Parthia. 
But in 692 Cilicia was taken from Justinian II, Carthage fell in 696, 
Spain was invaded in 711, and Moslem advance into western Europe 
was only stayed by the Franks at Poitiers in 732. ‘That western check 
was followed by the collapse of the Ommayad Caliphate; with the 
Abbasid dynasty (749) the political centre shifted from Syria to Iraq, 
and Baghdad was founded in 766. 

Whereas, both east and west, Islam spread rapidly and far, it gained 
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no permanent hold, as yet, north of the Taurus, though raids reached 
- Sardis and Pergamum in 715, and Constantinople was attacked again 
in 716. ‘There were similar invasions between 781 and 808, and again 
after 830; and in 801 it was Charlemagne, not the Byzantine Emperor, 
who negotiated access for Christians to the ‘Holy Places’ in Palestine. 
Cyprus was in Moslem hands from 802 to 975, and ere from 
823 to g6o. 

On the other hand, after 850 there were Byzantine raids on Egypt 
and into Cilicia (884); in go8, after three years of war, the Fatimite 
dynasty emerged in Egypt. But the great days of the Caliphate were 
over; there were revolts in Syria, and further losses; from about 830 
Turkish adventurers and mercenaries infested the court in Baghdad; 
and by 1038 the Caliph was in the hands of his own Seljuk general, 
Togrul (p. 283). | 

During all this period Anatolia remained preponderant in wealth, 
resources, and prestige, and the Byzantine Empire owed to these its 
power in Europe, especially in the army and in commerce; for great 
caravan routes traversed Anatolia or were commanded by its ports to 
north or south. The Empire was exposed to successive perils from 
Sassanid Persia till about 640, and from the Saracens till the eleventh 
century. If the Anatolian resources should be intercepted, or even 
disorganized, Constantinople was impotent to resist its European 
enemies. At first the European front of the Empire was far to the 
west of the capital: it was stripped of its western provinces by ‘Teuton 
invaders in the fifth century, by Slavs in the seventh, and after a 
period of recuperation culminating in the tenth (when the ‘Mace- 
donian’ dynasty (867-1057) was really powerful) by Venetians and 
Normans in the eleventh. But where the Saracens had failed to 
achieve any permanent disorganization of the Anatolian supply lines 
and resources, it is to successes in Anatolia that the Seljuk Turks owe 
their historical significance, and the Ottoman Turks their Empire. 


9. The Turks of Central Asia 


Probable ancestors of the Turks, living north of China, are men- 
tioned by Chinese chroniclers before 2000 B.c. The first identifiable 
tribes, the Hiung-nu, intruded from the north-west, but before 
200 B.C. the building af the Great Wall diverted them westward. Near 
the Altai mountains they became a highly cultured people and 
dominated other tribes of kindred speech, till the Chinese and Tunghu 
(later Tungus) combined to break their power. Thereafter many 
small ‘Turkish tribes became powerful and migrated, both within 
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central Asia and into eastern Europe. Chinese annals also record in 
A.D. 545 the rise of the Tukiu clan of the Hiung-nu—the name means 
‘helmet’—who gathered other tribes and settled before 600 near the 
Caspian Sea, extending their rule thence to the Sea of Japan. In 
758-9, however, this ‘Turk’ dominion was conquered by the Arabs 
and adopted Moslem faith, laws, and many customs. Other “Turk’ 
peoples, partly Mongol and led by Mongols, overran parts of Anatolia 
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and eastern Europe, under the tribal name of Tatar. Seljuk and 
Ottoman Turks followed, and will be considered below (§§ 10-11). 
In 1219 the mixed Turk and Mongol forces of Genghiz Khan reached 
the Straits. Timur (Tamerlane) of Samarkand, with similar but 
more numerous followers, including descendants of Genghiz Khan, 
dominated northern India, Persia, Caucasus, and Syria, and invaded 
Anatolia from 1399 to 1404. His vast dominion fell apart at his death, 
but his cultured descendants at Samarkand ruled a large region in 
Turkistan till about 1500. . 


10. The Seljuk Turks, A.D. 1040-1300 

The Oghuz Turks of western Asia, who had recently been con- 
verted to Islam, soon overthrew their Arab conquerors, and occupied 
Merv in 1040. Led by the Seljuk clan, they spread thence into four 
main principalities, Iran, Kerman (S. Persia), Syria, and eventually 
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Rum—‘Roman’, i.e. Byzantine, Anatolia; others entered Armenia in 
1048, and 'Togrul Beg joined the service of the last Abbasid Caliph 
about 1050 and occupied Baghdad. His successor, Alp Arslan, took 
Aleppo, occupied Cilicia and Cappadocia in 1067, defeated the 
Byzantine emperor Romanus Diogenes at Manzikert in 1071, estab- 
lished Nicephorus Bryennius at Constantinople, and acquired Nicaea 
in 1080 and the Anatolian Antioch in 1084. When the first Crusaders 
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attacked Nicaea and advanced to Antioch, the Seljuks of Rum took 
refuge with the Daneshmand Turks of Sivas, but in 1107 they took 
Mosul, declared themselves independent of their kinsmen, and made 
Iconium (Konya) capital of their ‘kingdom of Rum’. The Crusad- 
Ang adventurer Frederick I Barbarossa took Konya in 1190, but 
passed on towards Palestine; Byzantine attacks were repulsed, Er- 
zurum was conquered, Adalia (Antalya) was occupied in 1211, and 
Sinope (Sinop) in 1214. Kaikobad I, the most illustrious of Seljuk 
princes, whose ‘Saracenic’ architecture adorns Konya, Alaya (Alanya), 
and Sivas, annexed Arzinjan (Erzincan), Kharput (Harput), and 
Seleucia (Silifke), and repelled a Syrian and Egyptian coalition. At 
his death in 1234 he held all Anatolia except the Christian princedoms 
of Nicaea, Trebizond, and Lesser Armenia, which, however, were 
his tributaries, and supplied his best troops. It was at this time that 
the Mevlevi dervish order was founded at Konya, and others became 
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widespread and powerful. In 1243 Kaikhosru II was defeated by the 
Mongol invaders, and a long anarchy of unruly vassals ended with the 
extinction of the Seljuk dynasty about 1300. 

Though originally not very numerous, and wandering herdsmen 
rather than warriors, the Seljuks easily imposed their rule over the 
settled populations, without destroying or displacing them, while they 
adopted Arab and Persian cultures and combined them with Greek 
craftsmanship, as their fine buildings show. They left no literature; 
but their Ottoman successors owed much to their administrative 
experience. 


Il. THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 1299-1914 


1. The Ottoman Turks 


IN A.D. 1227 a small horde of Turks, driven out of central Asia by 
Mongol pressure, were reluctantly given lands near Ankara by the 
Seljuk Sultan of Konya. The loyalty of their leader Osman I? (1288- 
1326) to the Seljuks against Mongol attack, his victories over the 
Byzantines, and his diplomatic alliances, won him lands and eventual 
independence (1299). His son Orkhan captured Brusa (1326), 
Nicomedia, and Nicaea, and from this Marmaran base struck back 
(1338) at other Moslem principalities into which the Seljuk dominions 
were falling apart. By assisting a Byzantine rebel, Cantacuzenus, in 
Europe, he secured foothold for himself (1355) at Gallipoli, Bulair, 
and Rodosto (Tekirdag). He instituted the Janissary corps (p. 289), 
built schools and roads, and encouraged learning. His son Murad 
(1359-89) recaptured Ankara from Turcoman raiders, took Adria- 
nople and Philippopolis (1361-4) from Byzantium, defeated a Ser- 
bian attack instigated by the Pope, and made tributary the Danubian 
principalities. In 1367 Adrianople became the Ottoman capital; and 
Karamanian rivals, who took advantage of Murad’s absence in Europe, 
were defeated at Konya. In 1389 a fresh Serbian attack was defeated 
at Kossovo. 

After the battle Murad was assassinated, but his son Bayazid (1389- 
1402) maintained his father’s friendship with the Emperor, John 
Palaeologus, and used Byzantine help to enlarge his own dominions 
in Anatolia. ‘The treachery of Manuel Palaeologus was punished by 
a siege of Constantinople and the capture of Salonika and Larisa 
(1395); another crusade, organized by the Pope and the king of 


1 Osman or Othman: hence the descriptive terms ‘Osmanli’ or ‘Ottoman’ Turks. 
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Hungary, was completely defeated (1396), and Bayazid was saluted 
by the Caliph in Egypt as ‘Sultan of the Lands of Rum’, the name of 
‘Rome’ still adding glamour to a Moslem state. 

Bayazid was still consolidating his conquest of Thessaly, when 
Timur (Tamerlane) began at Samarkand his rapid and destructive 
raids (1397-9): he reached Baghdad and Moscow, devastated Georgia 
in 1401, and attacked the Turks; at Ankara in 1402 Bayazid himself 
was defeated and taken prisoner. ‘Timur reached Smyrna and Brusa, 
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but did not cross into Europe, and returned to Samarkand in 1405, 
leaving Bayazid’s sons to quarrel with former vassals and with each 
other. 

The survivor, Mohammed I (1413-21), was not long in restoring 
suzerainty and order. He recaptured Konya, took tribute from 
Wallachia, established a fleet, and sent the first Ottoman embassy to 
a Christian Power. 

His son Murad II (1421-51) besieged Constantinople and forced 
Manuel IT to pay tribute and to surrender many towns on the Black 
Sea and in Thrace. Salonika was recaptured in 1428. But further 
Ottoman aggression in 1432 provoked formidable reaction, led by 
Janos Hunyadi, and it was only after a long struggle with Serbs and 
Hungarians that Murad put an end in 1448 to their concerted attack 
on the home-district round Adrianople. | 

His successor, Mohammed II (1451-81), devoted himself to the 
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conquest of Constantinople, and captured the city by assault on 
29 May 1453. Free now in rear, he conquered the Bosnians and 
Albanians; in 1478 Venice surrendered Scutari and Kroia, and paid 
an indemnity; and Otranto in south Italy was occupied for a while 
from 1479. 

Mohammed’s thorough reorganization of the Ottoman Empire 
after the capture of its capital remained almost unchanged till the 
nineteenth century; especially notable are his increase of the janissary 
force (p. 289), his encouragement of the ulema—lawyers and ecclesi- 
astics—as an intellectual class; and his vast endowments of religion, 
learning, and education. 

After the capture of Constantinople it is unnecessary to record the 
fortunes of successive Sultans, except in so far as they affect Anatolia. 


2. Sea-power 


With the transfer of the Ottoman capital from Brusa to Adrianople 
in- 1367 and the first serious encounter with the Serbs in 1361-4, 
Anatolia ceased to be either the political or the military centre. ‘The 
incursion of ‘Timur momentarily disorganized the whole peninsula, 
as well as Syria and Mesopotamia, but he did not cross into Europe. 
The troublesome principalities of Karamania came under Ottoman 
control soon after 1453. ‘he conquest of most of the Aegean islands 
by Bayazid II (1502) followed on that of the Morea (1499), and the 
Knights were at last driven out of Rhodes in 1523. 

The fall of Rhodes was indeed only delayed till Selim I had con- 
quered the Mamluk rulers of Egypt (1517), and annexed their 
dominions to what was now the only Moslem State in the Near East; 
for Selim had obtained from the last Abbasid Caliph, Mutawakkil, the 
title of Caliph and the custody of the sacred banner and other relics 
of the Prophet. With Egypt, Syria, and the Hejaz transferred to 
Ottoman rule, it became possible to concentrate on the Eastern out- 
posts of Christianity. 

On the sea-front of Anatolia, consolidation was difficult so long as 
sea-power was in Christian hands. ‘The Frank conquest of Constanti- 
nople in 1204 had distributed the western harbours of Anatolia and 
maritime fortresses of the Aegean and Mediterranean among the 
States best able to exploit them—the great trading cities. Genoa held 
Naxos, Mytilene, and Chios; Venice secured Crete; Cyprus had 
already fallen in 1191 to Richard Cceur-de-Lion, and through him to 
Guy de Lusignan, king of Jerusalem, who had won for it security and 
wealth, after the fall of Acre (1291) ended Christian occupation of 
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Palestine. Expelled thence to Cyprus, the Knights of the Hospital 
passed on in 1306 to Rhodes, which was still nominally Byzantine, 
and created there a fortress and sea-power which culminated about 
1400. 

But the Knights of Rhodes were already being isolated from their 
Western allies. Smyrna was retaken by the Turks in 1412, Genoa 
surrendered Chios in 1415, Mytilene was occupied after the fall of 
Constantinople in 1453, and the Straits were fortified, barring the 
way not only to Constantinople but to the rich trading cities of the 
Black Sea. Rhodes withstood the assaults of Mohammed II in 1470 
and 1480, but from the safe arsenal behind the Straits the Ottoman 
fleet could now go forth where it pleased. Its first great victory over 
Venetian sea-power, at Sapienza in 1499, assured possession of the 
fortress of Lepanto, of Santa-Maura, exchanged for Cephalonia, and 
of the Morea as well as most of the Aegean islands, and in 1523 
Rhodes surrendered to Suleiman I, together with its outposts, Cos 
and Budrum. In 1565 the fleet made an unsuccessful attack on the 
Knights’ new fortress in Malta, but Cyprus, which had fallen under 
Venetian protectorate in 1489, was isolated by the withdrawal of the 
Knights from Rhodes to Malta and was occupied in August 1571, 
after a brilliant but useless defence of Famagusta. A western con- 
federate fleet, commanded by Don John of Austria, was too late to 
intervene, and even its naval victory at Lepanto in October 1571 did 
not save Venice from counter-attack and a separate peace in 1573. 
At Lepanto, however, the Ottoman fleet, so long invincible, had been 
defeated at sea. The spell was broken, and though Turks ravaged 
Tunis and Sicily in 1574, they were no longer a danger to the West. 
Even in Crete, the Venetians, though repeatedly attacked, and con- 
fined to their fortresses after 1604, defended Candia against almost 
continuous attack after 1644, and only surrendered it in 1669. It had 
become an encumbrance, not an outwork; for many Orthodox 
Christians preferred a Moslem to a Catholic overlord. 


3. Relations with Persia 


It was in this same period (1500-1650), and in part as response to 
Ottoman expansion, that trouble began with Persia, where political 
tension was aggravated by the religious quarrel between Sunni and — 
Shia sects. Before his attack on Egypt (1517) Selim I had purged his 
own dominions of Shia ‘heretics’; he had defeated the Persians in 
1515, and mastered Kurdistan. Suleiman I (1520-66), after de- 
feating a Persian raid on ‘Tabriz during his siege of Vienna in 1529, 
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reached Baghdad in 1534 and annexed Armenia. Georgia was added 
in 1555, but in 1566 a raid on Astrakhan by Selim II ended disas- 
trously, and involved a clash with Russia; and the later attacks on 
Persia (1578-90) only weakened the Turks’ best defences in that 
quarter. After further fighting and treaties in 1611 and 1618, a per- 
manent frontier towards Persia was at last established in 16309. 


4. Administration 


The Ottoman Turks, while they were conquering a civilized em- 
pire, had also been learning how to govern it, like the Seljuks and the 
Saracens before them. Driven by Mongol hordes out of central Asia, 
and nomad pastorals themselves, they had already accepted Islam in 
Turkistan. Arab and Persian culture they had inherited from the 
Seljuks in Anatolia, and Byzantine culture came from Christian sub- 
jects. Loyalty to the House of Osman, the prestige acquired by that 
house from its Caliphate, and its avoidance of the Seljuk error of 
alienating territorial fiefs in expectation of military service, pro- 
longed this dynastic rule for six centuries. But their own social 
structure, and military (rather than political) institutions, were funda- 
mentally those of nomad-pastoral folk, whose wealth is in cattle and 
war-horses, whose attachment to the regions which they traverse or 
infest is slight, and who have no interest or skill in commerce. Like 
the conquerors’ own herds, indigenous peoples knew how best to live 
in their respective homes and to deal with each other under their 
various economic and political regimes. The Turks, like other con- 
querors, required of them only two things, peace and tribute, as they 
expected from their cattle and sheep docility and milk or wool. But 
their own highly specialized, close-knit, and rigid organization had 
only one way of dealing with such communities, and learned no other: 
they were ‘cattle’ (re’tyah in Arabic, rayah in Turkish and Mogul 
history, the ryot of India). But, together with Arab culture and 
Islam, the ‘Turks had long acquired a heritage of hostility to all forms 
of Christianity, and to the Byzantine mode of life and methods of 
government, though the Arabs before them had accepted, in science 
and philosophy, much that was essentially Greek, and though Mos- 
lems and Christians had been tolerant of each other in earlier phases 
and other localities. Consequently both Moslem and Christian were 
not only alien and antipathetic to each other, but became fanatically 
aggressive, to defend the ‘faith’ by killing the ‘infidel’. 

‘To manage overgrown herds, a pastoral nomad enlarges his house- 
hold, and selects and trains horses and sheep-dogs. Ottoman rule 
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was maintained by a picked body of military and administrative 
slaves, selected from the subject peoples, or bought abroad, and 
trained from boyhood to absolute obedience in war and in civil 
government, enforced by lifelong discipline and ruthless penalties. 
These janissaries are the counterpart of the mamluks of Saracen 
Egypt, and the ‘slave kings’ of Moslem India. Their prototype is 
the ‘school of pages’ adopted by Alexander from Darius III, and by 
Cyrus I from Nebuchadnezzer, as we see it in the Hebrew story of 
Daniel. 

Ottoman rule was thus an absolute autocratic monarchy based 
upon this conception, and hereditary in the House of Othman, as 
its private estate; and so long as able Sultans kept order in their 
‘slave household’ and controlled their distant viceroys among rich 
and warlike peoples, the Ottoman Empire flourished. But Moham- 
med II raised the number of janissaries to 12,000, and Suleiman I to 
20,000, still too few for government and defence, but too many to be 
governed. On the disputed accession of Bayazid II in 1481, the 
janissaries received a rich donation as the price of loyalty; and 
the gift became customary. Selim II, ‘the Sot’ (1566-74), left the 
government to his grand vizier, Mohammed Sokolli, but though this 
able statesman was retained in office by Murad III (1574-85), his 
policy was thwarted, and his supporters put out of the way, by the 
women of the palace, and when Sokolli himself was assassinated in 
1578, intrigue and corruption became general. In 1589 debasement 
of the coinage caused the janissaries and other troops to mutiny, and 
the confusion in policy and strategy culminated in the ‘year of in- 
surrection’ (1603) and the general peace-treaty of 1606. 

But in peace the janissaries were no less dangerous than in war, and 
it was not till four Sultans had failed, that Mohammed IV and his 
viziers, Mohammed and Ahmad Kuprili, succeeded in restoring 
order. Their efforts were continued by Mustafa Kuprili under 
Suleiman II (1687-91); and another kinsman, Hussein, under 
Mustafa II, negotiated general treaties at Karlowitz in 1699, which 
ended 'Turkey’s age of aggression and of isolation among the European 
Powers, but were followed by a fresh outbreak of janissary violence. 

A further danger resulted, through neglect rather than any change 
of plan, from relaxation of central control over great families with 
local prestige and resources—former governors of provinces, or tax- 
farmers like the dere-beys (‘valley lords’) of Asia Minor, or old Byzan- 
tine nobles—-who made themselves as nearly independent as they 
dared, in Mesopotamia, Syria, Egypt, and Trebizond. 

A774 U 
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Ruled by a despotic Sultan, through deputies who were in fact his 
slaves, and of whom an increasing number were not Ottoman Turks, 
but Albanians, Armenians, or Greeks—the Kuprili are early instances 
of Albanian viziers—the Ottoman Empire was destroyed not so much 
by its external enemies, though these became more dangerous when 
they acquired privileges and treaty rights within its borders (pp. 299, 
303, 337), as by its own oppressed peoples, especially the Christian 
peasantry of south-eastern Europe. 


5. The ‘Millets’ and the ‘Capitulations’ 


Another ‘secret of empire’ for Ottoman rulers was to keep apart 
the sheep and the goats among the non-Moslem subjects. These had 
been organized by Mohammed II each as a separate community 
(millet), according to their religion; partly to save the Sultan the 
trouble of administering the local affairs of communities of whose 
ways he was completely ignorant, partly because most of these people 
were Christians and so could not be subjected to the law of the Koran, 
which defined civil as well as religious duties. ‘This expedient was 
not new, but had been adopted by the Saracens and from them by 
the Seljuks. 

Each millet had complete autonomy, under the authority and leader- 
ship of an ecclesiastical functionary who had also certain temporal 
powers. They could, and did, bring pressure to bear upon the Sultans 
to grant them privileges not always consistent with the welfare of the 
Turkish people. Though they were composed of ‘Turkish subjects, 
they were under their own laws, even where these differed from the 
Turkish code. ‘They were, in effect, states within the State. 

By far the most influential head of such a millet was the Patriarch 
of Constantinople, who had always stood in a special relation to the 
Byzantine Emperor.' To him, therefore, when the last emperor, 
Constantine XIII, fell with his city, Mohammed the Conqueror had | 
turned, in 1453, as constitutional mediator through whom the great 
mass of the governed should have direct access to the new sovereign 
for the redress of grievances. The Patriarch thus resumed much the 
same relation to the Sultan and Caliph as he had held towards the 
Emperor; and this statesmanlike arrangement endured until the 
growth of modern nationalism made the Patriarch’s position ambi- 
guous. Moreover, the Christian muillets had perpetual feuds among 
themselves, not wholly theological, and their leaders plotted against 
the Turkish Government and engaged in other nefarious practices. 

* See Appendix C. 
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As a counterpoise to Greek national aspirations, similar recognition 
(berat) was granted to the heads of the Serbian, Bulgarian, and other 
Churches whose members were not politically Greek. On the other 
hand, when nationalism infected Ottoman people themselves, it 
became the policy of the ‘Young Turks’ to assimilate the non- 
Moslem populations by withdrawing their traditional privileges 
(p. 334). 

The Capitulations. A similar reluctance to interfere in the affairs of 
Western communities and interests resulted first in the acceptance 
of Venetian and Genoese trading companies as privileged vassals of 
the Sultan and later in the grant of general Capitulations to the 
government of any State whose subjects had sufficiently important 
interests within the Ottoman dominions. The first Capitulations 
were not granted to France until 1761, but in time their combined 
effect was to withdraw most of the foreign trade of the Empire, and 
much of its finance, from the jurisdiction of the Sultan, and to give 
foreign countries the basis for interference with Ottoman adminis- 
tration in defence of their nationals. ‘The Capitulations were under 
diplomatic discussion with the ‘Young Turks’ in 1914, and were 
abolished by the Treaty of Lausanne in 1923 (p. 337). 


6. The Decline of the Ottoman Emptre, 1699-1914 


The dominions of the Ottoman Sultans reached their farthest 
extension during the last quarter of the seventeenth century, when 
they included the Polish province of Podolia. The Empire had by 
that time ceased to expand, and from the abandonment in 1683 of 
the second attempt to take Vienna, the defensive period began, which 
lasted until 1918. In Europe, Ottoman rule extended over the entire 
Balkan peninsula as far as southern Croatia, together with the greater 
part of the Hungarian plain, Transylvania, Wallachia, Moldavia, 
Bessarabia, Podolia, the Crimea, and the coasts of the Sea of Azov. 
In Asia it covered Anatolia, Armenia, Kurdistan, Mesopotamia, 
Syria, and the Hejaz; in Africa the valley of the Nile and the Medi- 
terranean littoral as far as the eastern frontier of Morocco. The 
Turks also occupied Cyprus, Crete, and most of the islands of the 
Aegean, though not the Venetian islands in the Adriatic. 

The control which the central government exercised over these 
widespread and heterogeneous territories was by no means uniform, 
and local autonomy tended to increase towards the extremities, in 
north Africa, Arabia, Mesopotamia, Transylvania, the Danubian 
principalities, and the north coast of the Black Sea. Indeed, the most 
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surprising feature of later Ottoman history is the long continuance of 
an empire too large and too variegated for effective unification. This 
is to be explained partly because the Sultans tolerated a low degree 
of political unity, and especially a great diversity of social and religious 
practice, partly also by the internal weaknesses, external preoccupa- 
tions, and mutual jealousies of their adversaries. In particular, in 
face of the rise of Russia in the eighteenth century, with interests and 
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claims in regard to the South Slav and Bulgarian peoples within the 
former Byzantine Empire, both Austria and all other Powers with 
Mediterranean interests used the Ottoman Empire as a buffer state, 
while offering to the Christian maillets protection alternative to that 
of the Tsars. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century, when the Hapsburg 
dynasty in Austria was recovering from the Thirty Years War, and 
the Polish and Muscovite States from the struggle which ended at 
Andrusovo in 1667, the balance of power in eastern Europe inclined 
against the Turks. After their defeat at Vienna they were attacked by 
all these three Powers and by the Republic of Venice. By the Treaty 
of Karlowitz (1699) the Sultan ceded Transylvania and the greater 
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part of Hungary to Austria, Podolia to Poland, the Morea and 
Dalmatia to Venice; and by a separate treaty in the following year 
the port of Azov was abandoned to Russia. Some of these losses were 
recovered later—Azov in 1711, and the Morea in 1718, together with 
the remaining Venetian islands, ‘Tenos and Mykonos, and the last 
Venetian forts in Crete. The south-eastward expansion of the Haps- 
burg Empire had already, by 1700, absorbed the remainder of 
Hungary and the Bukowina, although its advances into Serbia and 
Wallachia were not permanent. The frontier thus established be- 
tween the Hapsburg and Ottoman Empires remained unaltered for 
two centuries. 

Russia, too, resumed her pressure on the Black Sea dependencies. 
Whereas the Belgrade Treaty of Mahmud I (1739) had excluded 
Russian ships from the Black Sea, the destruction of the ‘Turkish 
fleet at Chesme (1764) had given Russia full sea-power north of the 
Bosporus. By 1792 Russia had again recovered Azov and conquered 
the Crimea and the lands between the Bug and Dniester. ‘To these 
Bessarabia was added by the Treaty of Bucharest in 1812, so that the 
Russian frontier was advanced to the line of the Pruth and the 
northern channel of the lower Danube. More momentous than these 
territorial gains were the maritime and political advantages conferred 
upon the Russian Government in 1774 by the Treaty of Kuchuk 
Kainarji: (1) the right for Russian merchantmen to navigate freely 
in the Black Sea, and to pass through the Bosporus and the Darda- 
nelles, a right denied to all non-T urkish shipping for three hundred 
years, but now extended to other Powers; (2) the right of the Russian 
Government to make representations to the Sultan on behalf of the 
Romanian principalities, and on behalf of the Greek Church of 
Constantinople. ‘This vague stipulation was later interpreted by the 
_ Russians as a form of protectorate over Christians of the Greek 
Church throughout the Sultan’s dominions. ‘The Treaty of Kuchuk 
Kainarji, therefore, marks both the breakdown of 'Turkish dominance 
in the Black Sea and the beginning of intervention by foreign Powers 
between the Sultan and his Christian subjects. 

During the eighteenth century ‘Turkish power was also receding 
in north Africa. The Sultan ceased to send Pashas from Constanti- 
nople to Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, allowing the title to be assumed 
by hereditary local rulers; in Egypt, too, authority had passed from 
the Turkish Pashas to their mamluks (p. 289), and in 1805, when the 
latter were broken by Napoleon, the title of Pasha was conferred on 
Mohammed Ali, founder of the present Egyptian dynasty (p. 296). 
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After 1815 there was little further encroachment of the Russian 
and Austrian Empires on Ottoman territories in Europe. These terri- 
tories, however, were already disintegrating from within, through the 
revival of old Balkan nationalities. In 1799 the independence of 
Montenegro, a small Slav principality, never effectively subdued, had 
been recognized by the Turks. In 1829, after a disastrous war with 
Russia, the Sultan conceded further relaxation of the ties between 
the two Romanian principalities and the Empire, permitting the 
hospodars (previously nominated from Constantinople) to be elected 
for life from the native nobility; he also recognized the autonomy of 
a small Serb principality, which after its effective establishment in 
1835 extended from the rivers Drina and ‘Timok to within a few miles 
of Nish and Novibazar. The Greeks, who had embarked on a war of 
independence in 1821, were rewarded in 1830, through the inter- 
vention of Great Britain, France, and Russia, with an independent 
kingdom on the Greek mainland, south of a line from the Gulf of 
Arta to that of Volo, together with Euboea, Skyros, and the Cyclades, 
the ‘Turks retaining Lesbos, Chios and Samos, the Dodecanese, and 
Crete: 

Between 1774 and 1917 it was a constant Russian aim to secure 
control of the Straits, thus guaranteeing a vital trade-route, pro- 
tecting naval bases, and providing outlet for the fleet into the Medi- 
terranean. ‘he Russian Government attempted at times to convert 
Turkey into a virtual dependency, at times to undermine Ottoman 
control of the Straits by encouraging the separatism of the Balkan 
peoples, returning later to the earlier ambition to possess Constanti- 
nople. ‘These Russian aims were viewed with suspicion in London 
and Vienna; in London because they constituted a threat to the naval 
balance of power in the eastern Mediterranean and to communica- 
tions with India, in Vienna because of conflicting strategic interests 
in the Balkan peninsula and especially of Slav irredentism. ‘Though 
the collaboration of England and Austria was intermittent and half- 
hearted, it was mainly through these two Powers that the Turks did 
not become dependent upon Russia, and that the disintegration of 
their European empire proceeded so slowly. 

Nevertheless Ottoman power in Europe was being steadily under- 
mined from within. Even sovereignty over the Straits was to some 
extent impaired. ‘The Anglo-Turkish Treaty of 1809 made British 
observance of the ‘ancient rule of the Ottoman Empire’, which pro- 
hibited foreign warships from entering the Straits, conditional upon 
its enforcement against all other States, thus restricting Turkish 
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freedom of action. After an abortive Russian attempt to secure an 
exclusive right of passage for Russian warships, this ‘ancient rule’-— 
to be applied, however, only so long as Turkey was at peace—was 
embodied in the Straits Convention (1841) between the Sultan and 
the five Great Powers. ‘This convention was still in force in 1914. 

Between the Peace of Adrianople and the War of 1914-18 Turkey 
was twice engaged in hostilities with the Russian Empire. In the 
Crimean War the Sultan received effective military support from 
Britain, France, and the kingdom of Sardinia, with the result that by 
the Peace of Paris (1856), and a supplementary treaty in the following 
year, he lost no territory and, indeed, gained in relative power by. the 
neutralization of the Black Sea (which, however, broke down in 1870), 
the recovery of the Danube delta (ceded to Russia in 1829), and the 
withdrawal of the Russian frontier even from the northern channel 
of that river. The parts of southern Bessarabia thus evacuated by 
Russia were given to Moldavia, which (together with Wallachia and 
Serbia) was placed under the collective guarantee of the Powers, 
though Turkish suzerainty was reafhrmed. 

In the second conflict (1877-8) the ‘Turks were left to fight alone, 
the other Powers intervening only after peace had been restored, to 
mitigate the severity of the terms imposed by the Russian victory. 
Although those terms were substantially modified by the Treaty of 
Berlin (1878), the losses sustained by the Ottoman Empire in Europe 
were nevertheless serious. Romania, which had been created in 1859 
by the fusion of the two Danubian principalities, was recognized 
as an independent State. Serbia was accorded full independence, 
together with extension southward to include Nish, Pirot, and 
Vranja. ‘The independence of Montenegro was confirmed, and its 
territories were doubled in extent. As a further result of the treaty, 
Thessaly and the district of Arta were ceded to Greece in 1882. 
Bulgaria, where the first concession to nationalist feeling had been 
made in 1870 by the granting of ecclesiastical autonomy, was estab- 
lished as an autonomous and tributary principality between the 
Danube and the Balkan mountains. South of the Balkans, another 
ethnically Bulgarian region was granted administrative autonomy 
under the name of Eastern Roumelia; seven years later this arti- 
ficial province was absorbed into the Bulgarian kingdom, and thus 
enlarged, Bulgaria proclaimed its independence in 1908. Finally, the 
two neighbouring empires resumed their expansion. ‘The Russian 
frontier was again advanced to the lower Danube, Romania being 
compensated with the Dobruja for the loss of southern Bessarabia. 
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Austria acquired the right to ‘occupy and administer’ Bosnia and 
Herzegovina (which she annexed thirty years later), and to maintain 
garrisons in the sanjak of Novibazar. 

Outside Europe there were other losses of territory. In ‘Trans- 
caucasia the Russian frontier was advanced in 1878 to include Batum, 
Ardahan, and Kars:! and, as a counterpoise to these Russian gains, 
Great Britain obtained by an Anglo-Turkish Convention (4 June 
1878) the occupation and administration of Cyprus, undertaking in 
return to assist the Sultan in the defence of his Asiatic territories in 
the event of Russian attack. 

By contrast with its steady decline in Europe, Ottoman power in 
north Africa and in Arab Asia fluctuated violently during the nine- 
teenth century. After the military defeat of Turkey by Mohammed 
Ali of Egypt in 1832, it seemed possible that the Arabic-speaking 
Asiatic provinces of the Empire might be detached. Mohammed Ali, 
who had already received Crete in 1830 as a reward for his co- 
operation with the Sultan in the war against the Greeks, extended 
his control over the whole of Syria by the Treaty of Kutahia (1833). 
He also exercised the rights of the Sultan in the Hejaz and Yemen, 
and in 1833 his son, Ibrahim Pasha, became the Ottoman muhassil 
of Adana. He might also have overrun Mesopotamia, but for the 
reassertion of direct Ottoman authority there in 1831. This Egyptian 
imperialism, which threatened the Ottoman Caliph’s dominions with 
partition, was broken by European intervention in 1840, and Mo- 
hammed Ali renounced all his conquests outside Africa. The only 
concession to him was the conferment in 1841 of hereditary succession 
in his Egyptian pashalik, which thus became more clearly detached 
from the Empire. 

The withdrawal of Mohammed Ali from Arabia was followed by 
attempts to reassert the Sultan’s authority in the Hejaz and Yemen. 
Direct Ottoman administration was introduced into the four principal 
cities of the Hejaz in 1869. ‘The opening of the Suez Canal in the 
same year simplified the transport of Ottoman troops to Arabia, and 
Yemen was overrun in 1872. But it was not easy to retain control 
over so distant a province, and in 1912 the Imam of Yemen was 
granted local autonomy, a ‘Turkish garrison remaining in the country 
for defence against foreign aggression. In the east of the Arabian 
peninsula, Hasa was occupied by the Turks in 1871, but was lost to 
Ibn Saud (p. 305) in 1913. 

In 'Tripolitania and Cyrenaica Turkey temporarily reasserted its 


t But see below, p. 320. 
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long-dormant authority after a civil war in 1835; but Algiers was 
annexed in 1830 by France, and in 1861 Lebanon, after social and 
religious war and a massacre of Maronite Christians, was endowed by 
an international commission with a statute of autonomy (revised in 
1864) which could not be amended without the consent of the Powers. 
In 1882 Tunisia became a French protectorate, and Egypt passed 
into British occupation. The partition of north Africa among Euro- 
pean States was completed in 1912 by Italian annexation of ‘Tripo- 
litania and Cyrenaica. 

The Italo-Turkish war of 1911-12 was one of two events which 
precipitated the expulsion of the Turks from their non-Turkish 
provinces in Europe. The other was an internal revolution in the 
Ottoman Empire in 1908, which brought into power the nationalist 
‘Committee of Union and Progress’, commonly called the ‘Young 
Turks’ (p. 334). Austria took this occasion to annex Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, withdrawing her troops from the sanjak of Novibazar 
and renouncing her rights there. Bulgaria proclaimed its full inde- 
pendence. It was not, however, the present weakness so much as the 
potential strength of “Young Turkey’ which induced all the small 
Balkan States to join hands for the final settlement of their irredentist 
claims. They were alarmed lest the imperial structure, loosely knit 
and slowly disintegrating, should be replaced by a centralized modern 
State, inspired by the same nationalism which had been their own 
strongest weapon against it. 


7. The Balkan Wars of 1912-13 


The ‘Balkan Wars’ began in October 1912 with an attack on 
Turkey by Greece, Bulgaria, Serbia, and Montenegro. The allies 
won a rapid succession of victories, and in December a conference of 
the belligerents opened in London. At the same time the Great 
Powers emphasized their interest in the future settlement of the 
Balkan peninsula by a parallel conference of their ambassadors in 
London. Proposals made by this latter body were the basis of pre- 
liminary terms of peace (30 May 1913). ‘The Sultan was to renounce 
the whole of his European territory west of a line drawn from Aenos 
(Enez) on the Aegean to Midia (Midye) on the Black Sea, together 
with the island of Crete, which had been autonomous since 1897. 
The distribution of the conquered regions was not to be settled 
entirely by the victorious allies; the Great Powers were too deeply 
concerned, and to them was left both the allocation of the remaining 
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Aegean islands and the delimitation of the frontiers of Greece, 
Montenegro, and Serbia, in the region where Austria and Italy 
wished to establish an independent Albanian State. As it was under- 
stood that Albania would be virtually a protectorate of these two 
Powers, they pressed for the enlargement of its frontiers at the 
expense of its neighbours. ‘The Governments of Greece and Serbia, 
disappointed of expansion on the Adriatic, then pressed their 
nationalist claims in Macedonia, where they came into conflict with 
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Bulgarian aspirations, though Bulgaria had gained far more in 
eastern Thrace than had been expected. The Bulgarians, encouraged 
from Vienna, thereupon attacked the Serbian and Greek forces in 
Macedonia. 

This Second Balkan War (29 June 1913) provided the Turkish 
Government with an opportunity of obtaining better terms than 
those accorded in London, and Enver Pasha’s army occupied 
Adrianople in July. The Romanian Government also took the 
opportunity of adjusting its frontier at Bulgaria’s expense, and 
entered the coalition. ‘The Bulgarians were overpowered, and by 
the ‘Treaty of Bucharest (10 August 1913) Macedonia was partitioned 
in accordance with Greek and Serbian wishes, and the southern 
Dobruja was transferred from Bulgaria to Romania. 

Turkey was not a party to this treaty, and was left to reach a 
separate settlement with Bulgaria, in the Treaty of Constantinople 
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(29 September), which recognized the reoccupation of Adrianople 
(Edirne) and the neighbouring parts of eastern Thrace. The Greek 
and ‘Turkish Governments then agreed, in a treaty concluded at 

Athens (13 November), to leave the future of those Aegean islands 
_ which were still in dispute to be determined by the Powers. This 
problem was still unsolved when the European War broke out in 
August 1914. The Greeks were in de facto occupation of all the 
islands, with the exception of Rhodes and the Dodecanese, which 
the Italians had occupied in 1912 and had retained in defiance of 
the Treaty of Lausanne (19 October 1912), on the pretext that other 
articles of that treaty had not been fulfilled by Turkey. 

By August 1914, therefore, the Ottoman Empire in Europe 
had disintegrated into a number of small national States, and all 
its territories in north Africa were partitioned among European 
Powers. 3 

The strategic and economic motives which had actuated the 
Powers in north Africa now threatened also ‘Turkey’s Asiatic posses- 
sions. Need of foreign capital had led to financial dependence on 
Europe, and the building of railways provided fresh opportunities 
for economic penetration (p. 303). In 1914 three of the Powers, 
which had previously competed for monopoly of modern transport 
in various parts of Ottoman Asia, reached agreements which in effect 
divided those regions into spheres of economic influence. On 15 
February the Deutsche Bank and the Imperial Ottoman Bank agreed 
that the French should have a monopoly of railway construction in 
north-western Anatolia and between ‘Tripoli, Damascus, Hama, 
and the Euphrates. On 15 June an Anglo-German agreement was 
signed conceding German control of the partially built railway from 
the Bosporus to Basra in return for German recognition of certain 
French and British interests. Germany, however, renounced the 
extension of the Baghdad Railway beyond Basra to the Persian Gulf, 
making room for a British sphere of influence in southern Mesopota- 
mia similar to that of the French in Syria. Other Powers, foreseeing 
eventual partition of the Ottoman Empire, made similar claims; 
Italy and Austria for spheres of influence in southern Anatolia, 
Russia for control of the Straits. 

It seemed, therefore, in 1914, that the Asiatic territories would 
share the fate of north Africa rather than of the Balkans. But between 
1914 and 1923 Turkish nationalism and the Arab risorgimento reversed 
this tendency, and substituted, in Asia as in Europe, national States 
for the latest of the Mediterranean empires. 
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TABLE I 


Anatolian History: Main Periods and Influences to A.D. 1299 


Western influences 


Western Anatolian Culture before 


Spreads to ‘Thrace and Macedon; 
Hissarlik (Cities I-V) 
Indo-european immigrants 
Hittite Empire 
Hissarlik (City VI) 
Akhayawa on W. front 
Thrako-Phrygian immigrants 
Greek colonization of W. coast 


Lydian rule in W. Anatolia 


Persian conquest of Lydia 545 
Greek cities liberated 
Alexander of Macedon 
‘Successor’ kingdoms: Macedon 
Celts settle in Galatia 
Kingdom of Pergamum 
Roman intervention and conquests 
[Provinces. Macedon 149, Asia 133, 
Cilicia 103, Bithynia 74, Syria 
63, Galatia 25 B.c., Cappadocia 
17 B.c., Thrace; Moesia a.p. 46, 
Pontus A.D. 62, Dacia A.D. 107, 
Armenia A.D. 98-116] 
Septimius Severus 
Gothic invasions 
Diocletian’s reorganization 
CONSTANTINOPLE FOUNDED: 
Rome’ 325 
Visigothic invasion 378 
Theodosius: Western Empire 
separated 
Extended to Danube and Theiss 
R. 
Hun invasion 375. Attila 
Bulgarian invasion 
Goths move westward 
Slav invasions begin 
Justinian 
German, Slav, Bulgar invasions 
Heraclius 


‘New 


Constans II 
Reorganization of Themes. 
Slav invasion: Macedonia 


Bulgarians save Leo III from 
Saracens 


B.C. 
2000 


c. 1800 
Cc. 1500—- 
1200 
1273 
€. 1200 
Cc. 1000 
685 


612-585 
550-334 
480 
336-323 
323 
273 
275-133 
196-189 


A.D. 
98-116 
1QO5-211 
251-69 
284-305 


330 
361 


395 


Cc. 400 
C. 450 
c. 480 
c. 480 
c. 500 
517-65 
600-50 
610-41 
622 
641-68 
643 
650 
672-7 


718 


Eastern influences 


Plateau Culture 

Babylonian traders 
Painted-ware culture 
Indo-europeans in Mesopotamia 
Hittite conquests in Syria 


Hittite treaty with Egypt 
Northern invaders in Syria 
Phrygian dominion 

Assyrians on SE. frontier 720 
Fall of Nineveh 612 

Median Empire to Halys R. 
Persian Empire in W. Asia 


Alexander’s conquests in W. Asia 
‘Successors’: Syria, Egypt, &c. 
Parthians in Mesopotamia 250-— 
Syrian aggression W. of Taurus 
Syrians checked by Pergamum and 
Rome 
Muithridates VI of Pontus 91-63 B.c. 
Parthian aggression 55—20 B.C. 
Armenian aggression A.D. 40 


Trajan in Mesopotamia 
Eastern frontier reorganized 
Sassanid dynasty in Parthia 260 
Parthia checked 298 


CHRISTIANITY established 
Parthian aggression 


Eastern Empire (E. of Adriatic) 
Armenia partitioned with Parthia 
(Long peace in Asia) 
Persian aggression: Chosroes I 
5 a checked 622-8 

Greek influence revived in East 
MoHAMMED’s FLIGHT FROM MECCA 
Saracens in Syria (635) 

in Egypt (640); in Armenia 654 


Saracens besiege Constantinople 
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Western influences 
Isaurian Dynasty 


Avar power broken by Charle- 
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A.D. 
767-802 
783-843 Iconoclast Controversy 


Eastern influences 


magne 799 
Crete (825) and Sicily (827) lost 
Christianity among Slavs c. 850 
857 Eastern and Western Churches 
separated 
Macedonian Dynasty 867-1057 Continuous wars with Caliphate 
First Bulgar Empire 893-972 
Basil II ‘Bulgar-slayer’ 1014 
Reconstruction and conquest c.1050 Seljuks in Mesopotamia 
Comnenian Dynasty 1081-1204 Mosul and Konya 1107 
Second Bulgar Empire 1186-1255 
Crusades: I 1096; II 1147; Ill Kingdom of Jerusalem 1099 
1186; IV Frank capture of 
Constantinople 1202 
Frank Dynasty 1202-61 1227 Ottoman Turks under Ertogrul 
enter Anatolia 
1242 Seljuks defeated by Mongols 
1288 Othman helps Seljuks against Mon- 
 gols 
1291 ‘Fall of Acre 
Serbian Empire 1258-1392 1299 Independence of Ottoman Turks 
TABLE IT 


Sultans of the House of Osman’ 


Osman I 1299 
Orkhan 1326 
Murad I 1359 
Bayazid I 1389 


(‘The Thunderbolt’) 


Interregnum 

Mohammed I 1413 

Murad II 1421 

Mohammed II I451 
(“The Conqueror’) 

Bayazid II 1481 

Selim I Thre 


Independence of Ottoman Turks 

Knights Hospitallers in Rhodes 1310 

Brusa, Nicomedia, Nicaea taken 

Serbian conquests of Dushan 1336-56 

Adrianople and Philippopolis taken 1361-4 

Adrianople succeeds Nicomedia as capital 
1367 

Serbs defeated at Kossovo 1389 

Turks help Hungarians against Bulgars 1365 

Salonica, Larissa (1395), Sivas, Tokat taken 

Bayazid recognized by Caliph as ‘Sultan of 
Rum’ 1396 


1402-13 Bayazid defeated by Timur at Ankara 1402 


Smyrna taken from the Knights 1412 
Chios from Genoa 1415 
Mohammed creates first Turkish fleet 
First European Embassy 1416 
Hungarian wars 1422-48 
CONSTANTINOPLE TAKEN 1453 
Period of Sea Power 1499-1574. 
Venetian fleet defeated at Sapienza 1499 
Egypt taken from Mamluks 1517 


I Osman or Othman: hence Osmanli or Ottoman Turks. 
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Suleiman I 1520 Rhodes taken from the Knights 1523 
(“The Magnificent’) Alliance with Francis I of France 1542 
Attack on Nice 1543 
Selim IT 1566 ‘First clashes with Russians 1566-8 


Attack on Malta fails 1565 
Cyprus conquered 1571 
Naval defeat at Lepanto 1571 


Murad IIT 1574 Raids on Tunis and Sicily 1574 

Mohammed III 1595 

Ahmed I 1603 ‘Year of Insurrections’ 1603 

Mustafa I 1617 

Osman II 1618 

Murad IV 1623 

(‘The Intrepid’) 

Ibrahim 1640 

Mohammed IV 1648 Candia taken from Venice 1669 

Suleiman II 1687 Siege of Vienna: Coalition against Turks 1683 

Ahmed II 1691 

Mustafa II 1695 Negotiated peace of Karlowitz 1699 

Ahmed III 1703 

Mahmud I 1730 Hungary, Poland, Ukraine conquered 1740 

Osman III 1754 Persian aggression: Nadir Shah 1743 

Mustafa III 1757  Capitulations granted to France 1761 

Abdul-Hamid I 1773. Kuchuk Kainarji Treaty with Russia 1774 
Crimea annexed by Russia 1786 

Selim III 1789 Karageorge revolt in Serbia 1800 

Mustafa IV 1807. Mehemet Ali in Egypt 1807 

Mahmud II 1808 Bessarabia annexed by Russia 1812 


Janissaries massacred 1825 
Battle of Navarino 1827 
Greek Kingdom 1830 


Abdul Mejid 1839 Mehemet Ali made Pasha of Egypt 1841 
Abdul Aziz 1861 Tanzimat reforms 1840 
Murad V (May 30) 1876 


Abdul Hamid II (Aug. 37) 1876 Russian War 1877. Berlin Congress 1878 
Egypt lost 1882. E. Rumelia 1885 
Mohammed V (April 27) 1909 ‘Young Turk’ revolution 1909 
Balkan Wars 1912-13 
Mohammed VI (fuly 3) 1918 Great War 1914-18 


On 1 November 1922 the Great National Assembly declared that the office of 
Sultan had ceased to exist and provided that the office of Caliph, which had hitherto 
been vested in the person of the Sultan, should be filled by election from among 
the Princes of the House of Osman. The Great National Assembly elected to the 
Caliphate Prince Abdul Mejid, cousin of Mohammed VI, and the eldest prince, in 
male descent, of the House of Osman (p. 337). 


CHAPTER VIII (cont.) 
HISTORY 


Ill. THE WAR OF 1914-18 


ON 2 August 1914 a secret treaty was signed between the Ottoman 
Empire and Germany. This treaty ranged ‘Turkey on the side 
of the Central Powers and against the Triple Entente of France, 
Russia, and Great Britain. Though her actual entry into the war was 
delayed for a few weeks, the signing of the treaty made it inevitable. 
The causes of Turkey’s action must be sought for in the policy and 
events of the years preceding 1914; it has been called ‘a gambler’s 
throw to retrieve losses’. 

Ottoman policy had been profoundly affected by the influence 
which the Germans had acquired both on her economic and on her 
military development. As far back as 1903 ‘Turkey had signed a 
convention giving them the concession to build the ‘Baghdad Rail- 
way. Huge sums of German capital were invested, and German 
holdings were soon double those of the French and seven times those 
of the British. France controlled 60 per cent. of the public debt, 
Germany 24 per cent., Britain 14 percent. From 1900 to 1910 Turkish 
exports to Germany doubled, and imports from Germany almost 
trebled; while exports to Great Britain dropped from 35 per cent. to 
22 per cent. Thus Germany held a dominating position in Ottoman 
railways, ranked next to France in Ottoman finance, and was making 
significant gains in Ottoman trade. 

With this economic influence went military influence. After her 
defeats in the Balkan War, ‘Turkey invited the Germans to assist in 
reorganizing her army. General von der Goltz undertook the task, 
-and in 1913 a special military mission was sent under General Liman 
von Sanders. It was not simply a mission of advice, but was deliber- 
ately aimed at ‘the creation of a German protectorate under the 
control of the army, after the English model, as it were, in Egypt’. 

Moreover, the very presence of the mission provoked Russia, and 
here is one other potent cause of Turkey’s entry into the war. Russia 
had long realized that the collapse of Turkey, which the Balkan 
wars seemed to foreshadow, would bring into immediate prominence 
the problem of the Straits. ‘T’o Russia this was a vital matter, and 
though willing to leave the control of the Straits to a Power from 
which she had nothing to fear, she could not agree to it being 
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exercised even indirectly by Germany. ‘Thus the German mission 
turned Russia towards Britain and France, and strengthened the ties 
of the Entente. Britain for her part throughout the Balkan wars had 
shown more sympathy with the Balkan States than with Turkey. 

Turkey, always fearing Russian designs, was pushed nearer to 
Germany by the Franco-Russian Entente, yet efforts were made 
both by Russia and ‘Turkey to prevent conflict. In the spring of 
1914 Russia attempted to come to terms with ‘Turkey and to detach 
her from Germany by hinting at German plans for her partition. 
An agreement was reached over Armenia. In May, Talaat Bey 
offered Russia an alliance, though nothing came of this. Djemal 
Pasha made advances in another direction; he visited France, giving 
the French an important railway concession, in return for which a 
larger loan was floated in France. He even mooted an alliance 
between Turkey, Britain, France, and Russia. But these efforts were 
frustrated by the influence of the German mission in Constantinople. 
Enver Pasha, the powerful Minister for War, was strongly pro- 
German, France was bound by her treaty with Russia, and finally 
the secret treaty between Germany and the Ottoman Empire was 
signed, two days before Great Britain declared war on Germany. 

One further cause of 'Turkey’s hostility was the system of Capitula- 
tions, the judicial and commercial privileges permitted to foreigners 
in Turkey (p. 291). The system led to abuses and resentment, and 
immediately war was declared between the Entente and the Central 
Powers, Turkey sought to remove this grievance. In September 1914 
she abolished the Capitulations, though this act was not recognized 
by the Allies nor by the Central Powers, on the ground that at that 
time ‘Turkey was not a belligerent. 

Yet, though the Turco-German Treaty ranged ‘Turkey on the side 
opposed to the Triple Entente, she was not thereby committed to 
war. Both sides recognized that the geographical position of the 
Ottoman Empire made her a vital factor in their struggle. For Russia, 
Turkey stood for the control of the Straits and the maintenance of 
communication with her allies. For Britain, ‘Turkey could command 
one route to India, and through her possession of Palestine might 
dispute the control of the Suez Canal. For Germany to secure 
Turkey meant that she could isolate her enemies. 

On 4 August Great Britain entered the war, and she at once took 
a step which was bitterly resented by the Turks. ‘wo warships, the 
Sultan Osman and the Reshadieh, had been ordered by the Turks 
from Great Britain, and had just been completed. The money for 
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their construction had been raised by public subscription, and paid 
over. Great Britain now sequestered these ships for her own use. 
Hard on this came the incident of the Goeben and Breslau, which 
proved decisive. These two German ships, the Goeben a battle- 
cruiser and the Breslau a light cruiser, escaped from the Straits of 
Messina on 6 August. ‘Their commander, Admiral Souchon, had 
orders to make for Constantinople. The Allies, ignorant of the secret 
treaty between Germany and Turkey, did not suspect Souchon’s 
destination. He reached the Dardanelles on 10 August, and Enver 
Pasha admitted his ships to the Bosporus. 

The matter was formally regularized by the ‘sale’ of the two ships 
to Turkey, but their German crews remained on board and the 
German admiral in command. He was later to be placed in supreme 
command of the Turco-German fleet. It was universally recognized 
that the arrival of these two ships at Constantinople, and their ‘sale’ 
to Turkey, meant the entry of the Turks into the war. 

Russia even at this eleventh hour tried to negotiate an alliance with 
Turkey, offering her certain territorial concessions. France and 
Great Britain, however, objected to these, and the negotiations came 
to nothing. 

Germany, after her failure on the Marne, was resolved to bring 
Turkey into the war; on 26 September, by her orders, the Straits 
were closed. Enver Pasha was told that the time for action had 
arrived. On 27 October Admiral Souchon attacked the Russian 
fleet and bombarded the ports on the Russian Black Sea coast— 
Odessa, Theodosia, and Novorossiysk—destroying fifty petroleum 
depots and fourteen military transports. In reply on 4 November 
Russia declared war on Turkey, and on the next day Great Britain 
and France followed suit. 

Turkey’s action had serious consequences for Russia. Cut off from 
her allies and badly armed, Russia imperatively needed the defeat 
of Turkey and the reopening of the Straits. This need was one 
motive for the Dardanelles campaign, the failure of which in 1915 
hastened the military defeat of Russia in Europe, and her general 
collapse. 

The fighting in the Near and Middle East fell mostly to the British 
Empire—on the Gallipoli peninsula, in Mesopotamia, in Palestine, 
and in Macedonia. The Turks proclaimed a ‘Holy War’, with little 
response from Moslems outside their empire; the Hejaz revolt under 
the Sherif of Mecca with British aid was strikingly successful; Ibn 
Saud in northern Arabia, and Arab sheikhs at the head of the Persian 
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Gulf, proved friendly to the British, and Russia dominated north-west 
Persia. 

The Russo-Turkish campaigns in eastern Turkey had little direct 
influence on the outcome of the struggle in Arab lands. The early 
Russian successes occurred when the best Turkish troops and muni- 
tions were concentrated for the defence of the Straits and Constanti- 
nople, and the Russian revolution intervened too early for Turkish 
troops to be drawn off from Palestine or Mesopotamia. It is, however, 
necessary to study briefly these events, for they had lasting effects on 
the populations of the eastern provinces, on the subsequent modifica- 
tion of boundaries, and on the pan-Turanian and Nationalist move- 
ments in Turkey. 

In 1914 communications in Turkish Armenia were extremely bad. 
There were no railways, and transport had to take the few roads 
leading to Erzurum. On the Russian side there was a railway to 
Kars, which was strongly garrisoned and fortified, and good 
communication between it and Baku, Tiflis, and Batum. In the 
autumn of 1914 the Turkish army there was heavily defeated, and 
Sarikamis was occupied in the first days of 1915. In the following 
spring fresh Turkish forces attacked the Russians with no better 
success. Both sides were poorly equipped according to modern 
standards, but the Armenians joined with the Russians, and thereby 
brought on their people the most merciless suppression by the 
Turks (p. 346). 

Throughout 1915 the Grand Duke Nicholas was husbanding and 
increasing his strength for an attack early in the following year. At 
the critical moment Turkish troops released from the Dardanelles 
had to be diverted for the defence of Baghdad. At Ctesiphon these 
troops forced back the British and laid siege to them in Kut, but 
their diversion and the consequent delay in reinforcing the northern 
front gave the Grand Duke his opportunity. His main thrust was in 
the north-east: Erzurum was captured on 15 February 1916; Russian 
troops landed at Atina on 4 March, and on 19 April, a few days 
before Kut fell to the ‘Turks in Mesopotamia, Trebizond (Trabzon), 
the Turkish key-port on the Black Sea, essential in those days for the 
supply of the Turkish forces in these parts, was entered by the 
Russians. 

Two other Russian thrusts were made farther south, both based 
on Persia. One, from Urmya and Julfa, aimed at Van and Bitlis; 
the other, from Hamadan, was little more than a feint on Baghdad to 
relieve pressure on Kut and was too weak to be effective. But Bitlis 
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was captured on 2 March 1916, and by the end of April the Grand 
Duke firmly held the whole of ‘Turkish Armenia. 

The Turkish armies were now reorganized into army groups, and 
efforts were made to recapture Erzurum. Difficulties of supply, 
because of the loss of ‘Trebizond (Trabzon), were decisive, and once 
again, in August 1916, the Turks were heavily defeated. Farther 
south, the Second Army, under Mustafa Kemal, who had been 
largely responsible for the successful defence of the Dardanelles, was 
stationed at and near Diyarbekir, the key to the Anatolian plateau 
from the south-east. Its function was to reinforce either the Bitlis 
front against the Russians or the Tigris front against the British. 

During the winter of 1916-17 the ‘Turks at Diyarbekir and on the 
Tigris suffered severely from shortage of supplies of all sorts. Heavy 
fighting took place near Kut, in which the Turks were driven up the 
Tigris. Meanwhile the Russians had planned to attack the ‘Turkish 
Second Army in the spring of 1917. Early on 11 March the British 
entered Baghdad, but within a few days all plans to co-operate with 
the Grand Duke were prevented by the revolution which broke out 
in Russia. That revolution changed the whole situation, military and 
political. 

Some military critics have since held that Turkey should now 
have thrown all her energies into the war against the British in 
Palestine and Mesopotamia. The argument is plausible, for the 
Turks were acting on ‘interior lines’. But she did not do so and 
could not do so. The single-track ‘Baghdad railway’ was worked to 
its utmost to supply the armies in Palestine and northern Mesopo- 
tamia; but it reached no farther than Ras el ‘Ain (Resitilayn), and the 
Taurus and Amanus sections were not completed until the last 
months of the war. With British command of the sea there was no 
alternative to the land-route of supply to Palestine, and distances 
were great to Mesopotamia. A river line of communication was 
opened on the Euphrates, but it was too slow to be of much use. 
From 1917 onwards the Turks were strategically on the defensive, 
fighting a losing battle. Their stubborn bravery prolonged the war 
in the Middle East, but better communications by rail and river, 
combined with sea command, enabled the British with superior forces 
in both theatres to strike alternately and to destroy each enemy in 
detail. 

There was a political reason also which tended to prevent the Turks 
from concentrating their energies in Palestine and Mesopotamia. 
After the revolution in Russia, the Russian troops on the ‘Turkish 
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fronts remained idle for some months. ‘The breakdown of discipline 
and disorganization of communications led to looting and guerrilla 
fighting. By July many Russians were selling their arms and equip- 
ment and returning home independently. When the last of the 
Russians, after the ‘Treaty of Brest-Litovsk (January 1918), evacuated 
Armenia, including the provinces of Ardahan, Kars, and Batum, the 
Turks at once pressed forward. ‘They retook with little opposition 
Trabzon, Erzincan, Erzurum, Mus, and Van, and by the end of 
April were in Kars and Batum. ‘They now put forward extensive 
demands. ‘Three ‘Republics’ under ‘Turkish influence were to be set 
up in the Caucasus: Georgia, Azerbaijan, and Armenia. ‘The pan- 
Turanian political ideal of Enver Pasha held the day. ‘The Caucasus 
army was increased to six divisions and re-equipped, and preparations 
were made to advance into Russia. 

But disaster was falling on other fronts. Throughout 1918 the 
British were successful in Mesopotamia, Palestine, and Syria, and 
in the summer they occupied Baku witha long line of communications 
through western Persia. In August the Allies advanced against 
Germany in France; in September Bulgaria asked for an armistice; 
and at the end of October Turkey herself capitulated. 

The terms of the armistice signed at Mudros on 30 October 1918 
by Rauf Bey, Minister of Marine for the Ottoman Empire, and 
Admiral Calthorpe, Commander-in-Chief of the British Mediter- 
ranean Fleet, were as follows: 

The Straits were to be opened, and the Allies were to occupy the 
forts along the Dardanelles and the Bosporus. The Turkish army 
was to be demobilized except where it was needed to preserve order, 
and the ‘Turkish fleet was to be interned. ‘The Allies had ‘the right 
to occupy any strategic point in the event of any situation arising 
which threatens the security of the Allies’. ‘This Article VII was 
invoked later when the Greeks occupied Smyrna (p. 310). By it 
the Allies obtained control of all railways. Baku, already occupied 
by the British, was to remain in Allied hands, and Batum was to be 
handed over to them. All Turkish garrisons in the Hejaz, Yemen, 
Syria, and Mesopotamia were to surrender. ‘Turkish troops were to 
be withdrawn from Transcaucasia and north-west Persia, and from 
Cilicia. All Turkish officers in Tripolitania and Cyrenaica were to 
surrender to the Italians. All Germans and Austrians were to leave 
Turkey, and Turkey was to cease all relations with the Central 
Powers. An Allied representative was to be attached to the Turkish 
Ministry of Supplies to safeguard Allied interests. In the event of 
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any disorder in the six Armenian vilayets, ‘the Allies reserved for 
themselves the right to occupy any part of them’. 

The armistice, it should be noted, permitted the Allies to occupy 
‘the forts of the Dardanelles and Bosporus’. It did not specifically 
permit them to occupy the city of Constantinople itself, except under 
Article VII (see above). 

During the War various secret agreements between the Allies had 
contemplated the grant of territory or spheres of influence in Anatolia 
and Cilicia to Greece, Italy, and France. A large region from Diyar- 
bekir on the east to Adana and Mersin on the west and stretching as 
far north as Sivas on the plateau was to be within the French sphere, 
and France rapidly occupied the whole of Cilicia and took control of 
the Baghdad Railway from there eastwards. Italy had been given 
the right to annex the Dodecanese, of which she was already in 
occupation since 1912, and ‘in the event of a total or partial partition 
of Turkey’ had been allotted a zone round Antalya by the ‘Treaty of 
London (April 1915). A greatly enlarged area, including Konya and 
Smyrna, had been proposed for Italy by the Treaty of St. Jean de 
Maurienne (April 1917); but the consent of Russia was necessary to 
make the treaty effective, and that consent had never been obtained 
because of the revolution. It was therefore technically invalid. That 
being so, it had been possible for the Allies to disregard it, and Greece 
had entered the war on a tacit understanding that she would control 
Smyrna and the Aydin hinterland afterwards. 

The terms of the Mudros armistice were carried out so far as the 
Arab States were concerned, and when the Peace Conference assem- 
bled in 1919 all ‘Turkey’s Asiatic provinces south of the ‘Taurus were 
under the military control of the British and French. The Straits 
were open to their navies, and were actually in the hands of the 
British. But in western Anatolia the Greek and Italian claims con- 
 flicted, and the impossibility of reconciling them was disastrous to 
the Allies. As time passed, it became clear to the Turks that not only 
were they to lose Armenia and their Arab empire, but that still further 
dismemberment, including large parts of western Anatolia, was 
intended. 

At the Peace Conference Venizelos asked, on behalf of the Greeks, 
for Asia Minor west of a line from Castellorizo northwards to the Sea 
of Marmara. This included the whole of the mainland opposite the 
Dodecanese. In February 1919 the United States put forward the 
idea of ‘Mandates’ for parts of Asia claimed by non-'Turkish Powers; 
and to Greece was allotted the western coast between Ayvalik and 
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the Gulf of Cos, with a hinterland including most of the vilayet of 
Aydin. The Italians at once objected, refusing to regard the Treaty 
of St. Jean de Maurienne as invalid. Disputes and negotiations 
dragged on; and at length Italy resolved to act. An Italian police 
force occupied the valley of the Bityiik Menderes, an Italian warship 
was sent to Smyrna, the harbour of Marmaris was occupied, and 
troops were landed at Antalya. 
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Meanwhile the Greeks also had acted. On 12 April Venizelos re- 
ported to the Allied Supreme Council that serious trouble had broken 
out in Smyrna and Aydin, and that the Christian communities were 
in danger. Accordingly, under Article VII of the armistice, the 
Supreme Council decided to authorize the landing of a Greek expe- 
dition. No such authority had been given for the Italian action. 

An Inter-allied Commission, sent later to inquire into the allegation 
of ‘serious trouble’, reported in October 1919 that the general con- 
dition of the Christians in the Aydin vilayet had been satisfactory 
and that their security had not been threatened. It concluded there- 
fore that the Greek occupation had violated the armistice terms. 
Much had happened, however, by then and it was too late to reverse 
the decision. 


To resist the partitioning of the Ottoman Empire beyond what had 
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been contemplated by the armistice, the Nationalist Party came into 
being during the winter of 1918-19. At first it was formed by 
individuals in Constantinople, though under the eyes of the Allies 
the movement had made little headway. Mustafa Kemal, the most 
ardent of Nationalists, tried in vain to persuade the Sultan to make a 
stand for the ‘Turkish cause. Faced in April by the immediate threat 
of partition, he secured for himself the appointment of Inspector- 
General of the Interior and left for Asia to organize resistance to 
the Allies from there. 

On 19 May 19109, under the protection of British and French war- 
ships together with the U.S.S. Arizona and five destroyers, Greek 
troops landed at Smyrna and prepared to advance into the interior. 
On the same day Kemal landed at Samsun. From there he went to 
Sivas, where he was met by news of the Greek landing and was joined 
by Rauf Bey, who had fled from Smyrna on the Greek occupation. 


IV. THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE, 1919-22 


Years later Kemal dated the beginning of the War of Independence 
from 19 May 1919. At that time there was little organized govern- 
ment in the eastern provinces. he winter that followed the armistice 
had reduced the country to desperate straits. Supplies were almost 
exhausted and the world-wide epidemic of Spanish influenza carried 
off many thousands of lives. In the area fought over by Turks and 
Russians, from the Black Sea to the Mosul vilayet, and on both sides 
of the Persian border, whole regions were deserted and desolate. 
Survivors had taken to the hills and lived by plunder and loot. To 
prevent these conditions from spreading westward, the Allies recog- 
nized that some military organization was necessary to preserve order, 
and they agreed that the Turkish Third Army, in skeleton formation, 
should be based on Sivas, with the Ninth at Erzurum, under the 
command of Kiazim Karabekir Pasha. ‘This general was conscien- 
tiously faithful to the Sultan. 

When the Russian revolution occurred in March 1917 the 
Kerensky Government was prepared to support the Allies; but when 
the Bolsheviks obtained power in November, this policy was changed. 
The Soviet Government published and expressly repudiated all the 
secret treaties concluded by the Allies at various stages of the war, 
and renounced all ideas of annexation, together with any wish to 
control the Straits, declaring that these ought to remain under the 
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control of Turkey. At Brest-Litovsk (January 1918) Germany in- 
sisted that Russia should hand over Batum to the Turks, while Baku 
was to be the capital of the new State of Azerbaijan. ‘The Turks 
moved on Baku, but Britain intervened by sending a small force under 
General Dunsterville to Baku during the summer; and though the 
British were forced to withdraw, they reoccupied both Batum and 
Baku after the armistice. At the same time Britain came to the sup- 
port of the ‘White Russians’, and there began the so-called “Anglo- 
Russian War of 1918-20’. The British occupied Transcaucasia in 
1918, and in the winter of 1918-19 established a ‘front’ from Batum 
through Tiflis to Baku. By this action they controlled the Caspian, 
and with the Straits in their hands they dominated the Black Sea. 

In May 1919 Kemal found himself at Sivas with a defeated, 
exhausted, and dispirited country, surrounded on all sides by the 
victorious Allies: British sea-power on the north, west, and south; 
British troops on the north-east, east, and south-east; the French in 
occupation of the fertile Cilician plain and the slopes of the ‘Taurus; 
the Italians, based on the Dodecanese, in occupation of the south- 
west; Greeks in the rich valleys of western Anatolia. ‘That he fully 
appreciated the situation is shown by his first acts. By patient argu- 
ment he convinced Kiazim Karabekir Pasha that loyalty to a Sultan 
controlled by the Allies was misdirected. Having won over Kiazim 
Karabekir he sent him to Erivan to secure his eastern flank and 
brought the Third Army from Sivas to Amasya to prevent, if 
possible, an Allied landing at Samsun, one of the few northern ports 
of any use. He then declared that the Greek landing contravened the 
terms of the Mudros armistice and at once began to rearm his troops, 
about 20,000 men, with arms collected from the depots on the old 
Mesopotamian front or from those left behind by the Russians in the 
Caucasus. 

Kemal next began to organize national resistance. He sent circulars 
to all commanding officers throughout Anatolia and summoned a 
nationalist congress to meet at Erzurum on 23 July. This first con- 
gress was a meeting, not of a few conspirators, but of delegates who 
represented thousands of the ‘Turkish people awakening to the danger 
of extinction. It was the forerunner of the People’s Party, with a 
million and a quarter members, and signified the birth of a new 
independence. 

‘Henceforth Istanbul does not control Anatolia, but Anatolia 
Istanbul’, declared Kemal. In that sentence he summed up the future 


policy of ‘Turkey. Up till 1919 the decaying empire had sprawled 
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across parts of Europe, Asia, and Africa, and the Anatolian fortress 
had been governed from Constantinople, the imperial capital outside 
its walls. Kemal planned the rebirth of the nation within these walls, 
chose Ankara as the ‘keep’, and defied all enemies without, counting 
on their disagreements until he was strong enough to clear the moats. 

The Government at Constantinople dismissed him from the army; 
the Sultan ordered his arrest. Kemal took no heed, and in September 
a larger congress met at Sivas to draw up the Nationalist programme. 
There were many waverers: some believed that Turkey could be 
saved from extinction only by becoming a mandate of Britain or the 
United States; some hesitated at the idea of open resistance to the 
victorious Powers, others at the prospect of civil war. While 
the congress sat, four battalions of British troops actually landed 
at Samsun. But Kemal remained firm and won over the delegates 
to his policy. 

This congress was critical in the Nationalist movement. It de- 
manded the unity of ‘Turkish territory, protested against an indepen- 
dent Armenian State, denounced Greek designs on Asia Minor, and 
asserted its resolve to fight for Turkish integrity. If the Constanti- 
nople Government would follow this programme, the Nationalist 
Party would support it. In October a general election was held 
throughout ‘Turkey, and the Nationalists won a decided majority. 
The Government fell, and the new Grand Vizir began negotiations 
with Kemal. 

The Nationalist deputies to the new Government met at Ankara 
in November 1919 and drew up the National Pact, declaring the aims 
of the new movement and rejecting the proposals of the Allies. ‘The 
peoples of Anatolia could admit of no division. Peoples of non- 
Turkish race were to be excluded, and thus the Arabs and the people 
of western Thrace were to decide their own future. The rights of 
minorities were guaranteed. Constantinople was to be secure, but the 
Straits were to be open to commerce by an agreement between 
Turkey and all other interested governments. 

The last half of the year 1919 and the following winter saw also the 
beginnings of the slow preparation for the struggle to come. On the 
borders of Iraq and French-occupied territory Kemal’s Nationalist 
bands kept watch. In May the British in the Kurdish parts of the 
Mosul vilayet were preoccupied by Shaikh Mahmud’s rebellion. 
Turkish agents kept alive the spirit of unrest for many months. A 
large number of tribesmen north of Mosul were involved in a rising 
to test the power of the British to maintain order. Political officers 
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were murdered, and throughout the summer and autumn British 
punitive operations were in progress. Order was not restored until 
the end of September. 

Farther west the French held Maras with a small force to protect 
the ‘Baghdad Railway’. Nationalist bands began to make sporadic 
attacks on them during the winter of 1919-20, and the French were 
reinforced. The Turkish attacks, however, grew in strength, and 
under Kemal they defeated the French and forced them to evacuate 
first Maras and then Urfa (April 1920). ‘The French were the first 
to realize that the ‘Turks were fighting with their hereditary stubborn- 
ness, and that a large army would be required to hold Cilicia. Utterly 
-war-weary and unwilling to face the cost in men and money, they 
decided to renounce their claim to Sivas and Adana and to concen- 
trate French rule in Syria. 

The Italians were in Antalya and beyond the Taurus at Konya, but 
their communications between the two places were very poor. From 
June 1919 onwards until the Fascist march on Rome in October 1922 
the whole tendency of Italian foreign policy was ‘retreatist’. Ex- 
cluded by the Allies from Smyrna, they not only lost interest in 
Antalya, but in July agreed to cede to the Greeks all the islands of the 
Dodecanese, excepting Rhodes, on the ratification of the Peace Treaty 
with Turkey. 

During the year 1919 the British used their control of the Straits 
and the Black Sea to send supplies and support to the ‘White 
Russian’ General Denikin. In October Denikin seemed likely to take 
Moscow, and the Soviet Government made an agreement with 
Turkey in order that the two might co-operate in the Caucasus. This 
early agreement was of lasting value to the Turks, for it helped to 
secure their north-eastern flank and eventually opened up a useful 
line of supply. 

While these events were in progress, Kemal had most to fear from 
a rapid advance by the Greeks on the west. He played for time, and 
it was to his great advantage that the winter passed in Allied argument 
and efforts to reach agreement on the peace terms to be presented to 
Turkey. All attempts to induce the United States to accept a mandate 
for Armenia and the Straits—regions allotted to Russia by the secret 
treaties—failed, and the American delegation left Paris in December 
without any conclusion having been reached. The Allies refused to 
recognize the legality of the Ankara Assembly in November, but this 
was countered by the acceptance of the National Pact by the Govern- 
ment at Constantinople on 28 January 1920. 
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The Allies replied by the armed occupation of Constantinople. 
On 16 March 1920 a British force under General Milne entered the 
capital, seized the public buildings, and deported to Malta Nationalist 
leaders caught in the city. Others escaped to Anatolia. The Turks 
bitterly resented the Allied action, which proved a powerful argu- 
ment in rousing support for the Nationalist cause. Kemal at once 
declared that after the forcible occupation of Constantinople by the 
British the Sultan was no longer a free agent. Matters came to a head 
when at the conference of San Remo in April the Allies at last agreed 
on the peace terms to be presented to Turkey. These included the 
occupation of Smyrna by the Greeks, who were to administer the 
place for five years, after which a plebiscite was to decide whether 
it should be incorporated into Greek territory or not. Against such 
terms the Nationalists were resolved to fight, and Kemal was first 
to take the field. 

For nearly a year the Nationalist forces had been reorganizing and 
rearming. By the end of 1919 Kemal had about 40,000 troops, fairly 
well equipped with small arms, but short of ammunition and very 
weak in artillery and transport. Most of his men were Anatolian 
Turks, under ‘Turkish officers of the old Ottoman army, who had been 
disbanded and were unemployed and starving. There were also a 
number of Kurds, and some Albanians. Colonel Bekir Samy, com- 
manding the Bandirma district south of Marmara, had gone over 
with his troops to the Nationalist cause, and in February 1920 equip- 
ment had been increased by the capture of arms and ammunition, 
which included 40 machine-guns, 8,000 rifles, and 20,000 cases of 
small-arms ammunition. 

The Greeks, however, were in a strong position to resist attack. 
They had been in occupation of the Smyrna and Aydin districts for 
nearly a year. Many of the Turks from the western provinces had 
left to join Kemal, and the country-side, always with a large Greek 
population, was strongly pro-Greek. Moreover, those Turks who 
had remained were mostly weary of war, almost continuous for ten 
years, and too much under the influence of Constantinople to see any 
hope of success for the Nationalist cause. 

The field of operations was confined to Thrace and western Ana- 
tolia: the Izmit peninsula, the broken country between the Sea of 
Marmara and Smyrna, the valleys leading inland from the lowlands to 
the plateau, and the plateau between the key points of Eskisehir, 
Afyonkarahisar, and Ankara, where the decisive actions eventually 
took place. 
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By taking the initiative Kemal hoped to clear the Asiatic side of the 
Marmara coast and win it to his cause; then to strike directly south 
and sweep the Greeks out of the country before the Allies could agree 
to intervene. He was only in part successful. He occupied the Izmit 
area and the southern coast of the Sea of Marmara from Lapseki to 
Bandirma, and marched south along the railway to Balikesir, the 
important key point on the way to Smyrna. His operations were 
hampered, however, by local opposition in the rear, notably at Bursa. 
But for this he might have succeeded, for the Greeks were not free 
to act until the situation had been discussed by two Allied meetings 
at Hythe and Boulogne in June. Kemal never forgave the hostility 
of the Greek population to the Nationalist cause at this period. 

The Greek counter-offensive had three objects: (1) to clear the 
Balikesir-Marmara region of Nationalist troops, (2) to drive the ‘Turks 
out of Thrace, and (3) to secure a foothold on the Anatolian plateau, 
preparatory to further advance. In these operations they had Allied 
naval support. 

The Greeks advanced rapidly northwards from Smyrna, occupied 
Balikesir, and seized Bandirma on 3 July. Simultaneously British 
transports landed Greek troops at Mudanya and on the Izmit penin- 
sula. Bursa and Izmit both fell to the Greeks. Meanwhile another 
Greek force, under the protection of British warships, landed at 
Rodosto (now 'Tekirdagé) on the northern Marmara coast, and defeated 
the Nationalist army in Thrace. Adrianople (Edirne) was taken on 
25 July and the Turks were forced to abandon the whole of Thrace. 

A third Greek force advanced along the French-owned railway 
line up the Gediz valley north of Smyrna and rapidly overran 
it as far as Alasehir. Beyond this point the railway begins the 
steep climb from about 600 feet to the plateau, and the advance 
slowed down. 'The ‘Turks were not prepared to give battle, however, 
and Usak, on the transition plateau at 3,000 feet, was occupied by 
the Greeks on 29 August. Here the advance ended. No forward 
movement was made from Bursa, and the Turks, withdrawn to a 
strong defensive position on the central plateau, were able to prevent 
any further advance during the year. 

The Greek successes came at an unfortunate time for Kemal. The 
peace terms agreed upon at San Remo and embodied in the Treaty 
of Sevres were presented to the Government at Constantinople and, 
because of the apparent hopelessness of the Nationalist cause, were 
accepted in August. By this treaty the Turks were to keep Con- 
stantinople, a strip of territory along the shores of the Marmara, 
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and the small eastern part of Thrace up to the Chatalja (Catalca) 
lines (p. 121). The Straits were to be open to all nations, and 
administered by an International Commission. Greece was to 
receive the rest of Thrace, with the islands of Lemnos and Tenedos. 
In Asia ‘Turkey was to surrender Syria, Palestine, and Iraq, which 
were placed under the mandates of France and Britain; she was to 
cede to Greece the exercise of sovereign rights over Smyrna and a 
considerable hinterland, merely retaining a flag over one outer fort 
as a symbol. Smyrna was to have a local Parliament and after five 
years to decide by plebiscite whether it wished to become part of the 
kingdom of Greece. Armenia was to be a free and independent 
State, and to include the viléyets of Erzurum, Trabzon, Van, and 
Bitlis. Kurdistan was to be autonomous, the Hejaz free and inde- 
pendent. Turkey was to resign to Britain all her rights in Egypt, the 
Sudan, and Cyprus, and to Italy all claims to the Aegean islands 
occupied by that Power. The Capitulations (see above, p. 291) were 
to be reimposed. 

The Nationalists refused to accept the treaty and formed a separate 
National Assembly at Ankara. ‘They were now opposed not only by 
the Greeks and Allies but also by the Constantinople Government. 
On the other hand, Denikin’s and Wrangel’s efforts to establish 
themselves had failed, and the Soviet was regaining control. In April 
1920 a Soviet Republic had been proclaimed after a coup d’état in 
Azerbaiyan, and in September the Republic of Azerbaijan entered 
the U.S.S.R. Kemal’s Turks, acting in agreement with Russia, now 
advanced from Erzurum and attacked Armenia from the west, while 
a Soviet Russian army invaded it from the east. Kars was occupied 
by the Turks and Erivan by the Russians, who set up a Soviet 
Republic of Armenia afhliated with the U.S.5.R. About the same 

time Wrangel was driven out of the Crimea, and brought the 
remnant of his defeated force, and their women and children, to 
Constantinople. 

The autumn of 1920 was spent by Kemal in reorganizing his 
troops, improving the defences of Eskisehir, Afyonkarahisar, and 
Ankara, and laying in supplies for the campaign of 1921. The 
Turkish position, based on Ankara, was strategically strong, if 
sufficient supplies and ammunition could be brought up to the 
forward positions between Eskisehir and Afyonkarahisar on the west. 
The northern flank of the plateau is guarded, by a series of easily 
defensible positions, against attack from the Black Sea. South of 
Ankara the desert region of the Tuz Gél, though not difficult to cross 
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in spite of its lack of roads, is almost destitute of supplies for an 
invading force. Along the ‘Turkish front to the west ran the Anatolian 
railway from Eskisehir through Afyonkarahisar to Konya, with a 
motorable road parallel to it for most of the way. But there was only 
a single good line of communication back to Ankara, the Nationalist 
head-quarters, which was still little more than ‘a cloud of dust at 
the end of a branch line of railway’. From Ankara northwards 
to the Black Sea there were no good roads, a fact which operated 
to the advantage of both sides. East of Ankara the line of railway 
had been laid as far as the Kizil Irmak during the war, but was not 
yet completed; there was a great shortage of railway trucks, and the 
rolling-stock was in an appalling state of disrepair. ‘The Turks had 
to rely almost exclusively on transport animals and even.on men 
and women from the villages on their communications. 

The Greeks were in a stronger position to attack. With an abso- 
lutely secure line of supply by sea to any of the Asiatic ports of the 
Aegean and the Straits, they built up forward bases by the railways 
from Izmit, from Mudanya, and from Bandirma and Izmir. ‘They 
had the choice of several lines of advance: (1) from Izmit by the 
Anatolian railway along the lower Sakarya and Kara Su valleys to 
Bilecik, a difficult line of advance because of the river-defiles, but a 
most useful line of supply, once the plateau was reached; (2) from 
Bursa by the old road, fit in dry weather for light lorries, by Inegél 
to Karakéy, where it meets the Anatolian railway between Bilecik 
and Eskisehir; (3) from Izmir by the railway through the Gediz 
valley to Alasehir and thence by Usak, already in their possession, to 
Afyonkarahisar by railway or to Kiitahya by road. Kiitahya was at 
the end of a small branch line about 6 miles long leaving the Eskisehir— 
Afyonkarahisar section of the Anatolian railway at Alayunt. It was 
connected also by useful but indifferent tracks through 'Tavsanli to 
Bursa and to Balikesir. ‘The Greeks, with their advanced troops at 
Izmit, Bursa, and Usak, and good communications to the rear, were 
well placed for a concentrated converging attack on Eskisehir. 

The campaign of 1921 opened in January when the Greeks 
launched an attack with two divisions against the Turkish position 
astride the railway near Inénti and covering the Bilecik—Eskisehir 
road about 20 miles west of Eskisehir. This offensive was supported 
by a diversion led by a former Turkish officer, the Circassian 
General Etem, from Gediz towards the railway at Kiitahya and 
Alayunt. Both attacks failed. A second and heavier offensive was 
launched two months later (27 March-1 April), both on the Inént 
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position and on Afyonkarahisar simultaneously. The latter met with 
some success, but the attacks in the north were repulsed, and, by a 
strong counter-attack, General Ismet Pasha, who was in command, 
forced the Greeks to withdraw. The Greeks in the south were left in 
the air and fell back on Usak.! 

Meanwhile, in March 1921, the British evacuated Batum, and a 
revolution created the Soviet republic of Georgia. In the same 
month Turkey and Russia signed at Moscow a formal treaty of 
mutual alliance (16 March 1921). ‘The Russian nation had become 
the ally of Nationalist Turkey, fighting for its freedom and indepen- 
dence.’ Soviet Russia ‘recognized the integrity of Turkey as defined 
by the National Pact’, and voluntarily renounced the Trans-Caucasian 
territory, which had been ceded to Russia in 1878, except the town 
of Batum, which was however to be made a free port for Turkish 
commerce (p. 296). 

Thus the Nationalists won their first political success, and an ally. 
The moral support of the Russian treaty was great, for it removed 
the Nationalist sense of complete isolation. Equally useful was the 
material support of munitions and of money received from Russia. 
There are no reliable figures of the arms and ammunition supplied 
by the Soviet to the Nationalists, but they made good the great 
deficiency that had existed till now and enabled the Turks to face 
the Greeks in Anatolia with every chance of success. 

The Allies were now awake to the growing strength of the Nation- 
alists, and early in 1921 tried to mediate between them and the 
Greeks. When neither side would accept mediation, the Allies 
declared themselves neutral and left the Greeks to carry on the war 
alone. Their attitude was influenced by the restoration of King 
Constantine in Greece during the autumn of 1920, a move in domes- 
tic politics which alienated French sympathy from Greece (owing 
_ to Constantine’s pro-German policy in 1915-16) and impaired the 
efficiency of the Greek army through a purge of Venizelist officers. 

After their second defeat at Inénii, the Greeks reorganized, and 
altered their plan. Concentrating in July at Usak, on the Smyrna— 
Afyonkarahisar railway, they obtained a footing on the plateau, 
detached a strong force to protect their southern flank towards Afyon- 
karahisar, and struck northwards at Eskisehir. They thus threatened 
the Turkish position at In6dniti in the rear, and Eskisehir from the 


* General Ismet Pasha subsequently took his ‘surname’ from the village of 
Indnu. He succeeded Kemal (Kamal Atatiirk) as President Ismet Inénii of Turkey 
in 1939. 
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south, Ismet Pasha was forced to fight a fierce action while with- 
drawing his forward troops, and, in spite of repeated counter- 
attacks, to fall back from Eskisehir along the railway towards Ankara. 
The Greeks then took Afyonkarahisar without much difficulty, thus 
opening up direct railway communication between Eskisehir and 
Smyrna. 

Eskisehir is in the open valley of the Porsuk river, a large tributary 
of the Sakarya, which it joins about 85 miles farther east. ‘The railway 
follows the valley which closes in near Sarikéy about 60 miles east of 
Eskisehir. At the junction with the Sakarya, the latter flows from 
south to north with many bends, the river crossings and country west 
of it being dominated by a strong natural position east of the river 
running through Polatli from north to south. ‘To this position Ismet 
Pasha had brought off the bulk of his troops intact. On 5 August 
Kemal was made Commander-in-Chief of all the ‘Turkish forces, 
while King Constantine had arrived at Kiitahya to command the 
Greek armies. 

The Greeks followed up slowly on lengthening communications 
and attacked across the Sakarya on 24 August. It is said that at this 
battle they outnumbered the Turks by more than two to one. Kemal 
and Ismet relied mainly on local counter-attacks over a wide front 
and in great depth. At one time the Greeks reached Haymana, nearly 
25 miles east of the Sakarya and about 35 miles from Ankara. A 
Turkish counter-attack broke through and cut off the head of the 
Greek advance. On 16 September, after more than three weeks of 
fierce fighting, the Greek offensive had failed, and they broke off the 
struggle and fell back on Eskisehir and Afyonkarahisar. 

Politically the positions of the Greeks and ‘Turks were now reversed. 
It was now the Greeks who were fighting unsupported by allies. The 
Turko-Soviet treaty was supplemented by the Treaty of Kars, signed 
in October with the Caucasian Soviet Republics, whereby the pro- 
vinces of Kars and Ardahan and the greater part of the province of 
Batum were returned to Turkey. In consequence of Soviet friend- 
ship, arms and ammunition were now coming to Kemal in an in- 
creasing stream. In the same month M. Franklin-Bouillon went 
from France to Ankara and, without the knowledge or consent of 
the Allies, made a treaty with the Nationalists. By this treaty France 
recognized the Nationalist Government of Ankara, withdrew finally 


' Greeks: 88,000 rifles, 7,000 machine-guns, 300 guns, 1,300 sabres, 15-20 
aeroplanes. 
Turks: 40,000 rifles, 700 machine-guns, 177 guns, 2,745 sabres, 2 aeroplanes. 
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from Cilicia, and agreed to a boundary between ‘Turkey and Syria 
more favourable to ‘Turkey. The withdrawal of French troops from 
Cilicia meant to the ‘Turks, not only freedom from anxiety on their 
southern flank, but also considerable stocks of munitions and 
supplies, which the French turned over to them on leaving. ‘The 
Italians had already withdrawn from Antalya in June 1921, and in 
March 1922 Italy concluded a separate treaty with the ‘Turkish 
Government at Constantinople. 

The Greeks were in truth alone, and their military position was 
extremely precarious. Yet they held on to the plateau edge through- 
out the first half of 1922, and in July insisted that Smyrna must be 
transferred to them with the ‘protected’ though autonomous State 
of ‘Ionia’. ‘They also announced that they would seize Constanti- 
nople, though Britain in the name of the Allies at once warned them 
that no such action would be tolerated. 

In August 1922 Kemal attacked the Greeks at Afyonkarahisar. 
After fierce fighting the Greeks were defeated and forced back. On 
29 August they made a stand near Dumlupinar on the railway about 
35 miles north-east of Usak, but the Turks had already advanced 
round their right flank and they were again defeated. ‘The small 
station of Kiiciikkéy, about 9 miles east of Dumlupinar, is now known 
as Yilderimkemal (‘Kemal the Thunderbolt’) to mark the victory. Once 
more the Greeks rallied near Usak, but this time they were finally 
routed. They were hotly pursued down the Gediz valley, the two 
forces covering the distance of 160 miles to Smyrna in eight days. As 
the remnants of the Greek army reached the waterfront to re-embark 
for Greece, the ‘Turkish cavalry entered the city at the other end 
(6 Sept. 1922). 

The recapture of Smyrna by the ‘Turks was followed by a terrible 
fire which, raging for a week, destroyed half the-city. The Greek 
army and the Greek population were evacuated largely with the help 
of the United States relief mission. 

Kemal resolved to complete his victory. ‘The Greeks had been 
driven from Smyrna, but they still held Thrace, and the Allies occupied 
a small ‘neutral zone’ on the Asiatic side of the Straits. A Kemalist 
army of some 17,000 men now approached the Dardanelles, where a 
small mixed Allied force was stationed with headquarters at Chanak 
(Canakkale). By direct order of their home governments, the French 
and Italian detachments were hurriedly withdrawn to the European 
shore, leaving the small British force threatened by vastly superior 
Turkish numbers. By 3 September the position was critical. On the 
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16th the British Government declared that it would defend the 
neutral zone of the Straits and that the Turks would not be permitted 
to cross into Europe. On the 23rd the Turks crossed into the neutral 
zone and were stopped by the 3rd Hussars, who had, however, strict 
orders not to fire unless fired upon. 

For days the issue hung upon a thread. At the very last moment 
it was decided to hold a conference between Allied generals and Ismet 
Pasha at Mudanya, and here the patience and forbearance of General 
Harington, the British and supreme Allied Commander, won the 
day. ‘he conference opened on 3 October and sat almost con- 
tinuously for a week, while the opposing forces at Chanak faced each 
other almost over the sights of their rifles; and after long and arduous 
discussion, during which the conference all but broke down, the 
Mudanya Convention was signed on 11 October 1922. 


V. THE TURKISH REPUBLIC: FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
1922-41 
The Mudanya Agreement 

The Mudanya Agreement gave to the world the first example of 
the diplomacy of the New Turkey, directed by Mustafa Kemal. 
The policy which he was able, by his immense prestige, to impose 
upon the Turkish State was dictated by purely realistic considera- 
tions. He accepted, with a good grace, limitations upon his freedom 
of action, so long as they did not stand in the way of his immediate 
aims, and when insistence upon his demands might have crippled the 
Republic in its formative years. From this policy the rulers of ‘Turkey 
never wavered. ‘Their jealous care to husband the limited resources 
of their country, and to build up its internal strength, produced the 
paradox of revolutionary violence in internal policy combined with 
extreme caution in foreign policy. They jettisoned without regret 
everything that might hinder the development of 'Turkey—first and 
foremost the Arab provinces—and while aiming to surround them- 
selves with protective treaties and alliances, carefully avoided entering 
into any commitment which might involve them in war against 
their will. 

By the Mudanya Convention, eastern Thrace and Adrianople were 
immediately restored to Turkey, but Constantinople and part of 
Adrianople were still to be occupied by Allied forces, pending settle- 
ment of outstanding questions at a conference. ‘That the Turkish 
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army, flushed with victory, was restrained before Chanak (Canakkale) 
was a first sign of self-control; the acceptance of the Mudanya terms 
at the eleventh hour was another. But it was at last clear to Kemal 
that Great Britain was prepared to fight for the principle of the free- 
dom of the Straits. This struggle he would not risk, even with the 
support of Russia. Consequently, in the Peace Conference at 
Lausanne from November 1922 to July 1923, the Turks were forced 
to balance the demands of the Soviets, to whom they owed so much, 
against the firm insistence of Great Britain upon the freedom of the 
Straits. ‘The other issues, however large they might bulk at the time, 
were really matters of detail. 

The conference, long drawn-out and shen at a deadlock, succeeded 
at last in reaching a settlement on all points but one. Turkey ob- 
tained complete internal sovereignty, with freedom from all forms of 
foreign, financial, political, economic, and juridical control, and agree- 
ment to remove the Greek minority from Anatolia, thereby con- 
solidating the political and territorial gains of military success. But 
in regard to the Straits she conceded the primary British objectives. 
The disagreement between Russia and Turkey on this matter did not, 
however, impair their friendship. 

The Straits Convention was signed on the same day, 24 July 1923, 
as the Treaty of Lausanne, and both were confirmed by the Turkish 
Great National Assembly on 23 August of the same year. Its main 
provisions were as follows: 

(i) Ships of Commerce. Full freedom of passage for the com- 
mercial vessels of all nations was to be maintained both in peace and 
in war, subject to the stipulation that, in a war in which Turkey was 
a belligerent, she should have the usual rights of a belligerent to 
proceed against enemy merchantmen and to search neutral vessels. 

(ii) Warships. 1. In time of peace similar freedom was allowed to 
the warships of all Powers, except that no one Power might send into 
the Black Sea a force larger than the largest fleet maintained by a 
littoral Power in that sea. 

2. Ina war in which Turkey was neutral, the same conditions were 
to apply to neutral warships, but not to belligerent warships to the 
detriment of Turkish belligerent rights in the Black Sea. 

3. In a war in which Turkey was a belligerent, neutral warships 
and aircraft might pass through the Straits at their own risk; any 
measures which Turkey might take to prevent the passage of an 
enemy force were not to be such as to prejudice neutral rights. 

(iii) Guarantees. ‘To ensure enforcement of these provisions, the 
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following areas were to be demilitarized: the European and Asiatic 
shores of both the Bosporus and the Dardanelles, the islands of 
Samothrace and Lemnos (belonging to Greece), Imbros, Tenedos, 
and the Rabbit Isles. 


This convention was signed by ‘Turkey, Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Japan, Bulgaria, Greece, and Romania. The Soviet delegate 
to the conference also signed it under protest, but his Government 
refused to ratify it, in view of the threat to Russian security implied 
in the freedom of foreign warships to enter the Black Sea. 

The Maritsa (Meric¢) and Rezvaya boundaries of ‘Turkish Thrace 
towards Greece and Bulgaria were confirmed by the Treaty of 
Lausanne; the boundaries with the U.S.S.R. and with the French 
mandated territory of Syria had already been settled by the Treaty 
of Kars and by the Franklin-Bouillon agreement with France in 
October 1921 (p. 320). 


The Frontier between Turkey and Iraq 


The only point left unsettled in the Treaty of Lausanne was the 
frontier between ‘Turkey and Iraq. The vilayet of Mosul had been 
occupied by British forces after the armistice of Mudros, but under 
its terms, and in all the arrangements subsequently made by the 
Allies and by the British administration in Iraq, it had been assumed 
that the whole vilayet would eventually be incorporated in Iraq. On 
the other hand, in the Turkish National Pact of January 1920 (clause 
2) the Nationalists declared that all Ottoman territories, whether 
inside or outside the armistice line, which were inhabited by an 
Ottoman Moslem majority, were part of the indivisible Turkish 
homeland. ‘The phrase ‘Ottoman Moslem’ was intended to imply 
the exclusion of Arabs, but the inclusion of Kurds. It was part of the 
definite policy of the ‘Turks to assimilate and absorb the Kurds into 
the ‘Turkish nation, and there was an obvious danger in allowing an 
area of Kurdish population, which might become a centre of Kurdish 
nationalism, to exist on the frontiers of ‘Turkey, but outside its control. 

The Turkish Government therefore maintained its claim to the 
Mosul vilayet, as an area predominantly inhabited by Kurds, and in 
May 1922 went so far as to occupy Rowanduz. ‘There was at this 
time considerable agitation in the Kurdish districts of Iraq, and it 
was not until April 1923 that Anglo-Iraqi forces reoccupied this 
town. Meanwhile, the subject had been discussed at Lausanne 
between Lord Curzon and General Ismet Pasha. As neither side 
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would yield, the matter was left open for friendly agreement, with 
the proviso that, if none were reached within nine months, the 
dispute should be referred to the Council of the League of Nations. 
Direct negotiations were not begun until May 1924, and although 
amicably conducted broke down almost at once. 

The Council of the League, having first brought both the British 
and Turkish delegates to agree in defining the issue, and to accept in 
advance its decision, appointed on 31 October 1924 a neutral com- 
mission of three members to examine the situation, and report. 
Meanwhile, several skirmishes between British and ‘Turkish troops 
had taken place, and a provisional demarcation was laid down at an 
extraordinary meeting of the Council at Brussels at the end of 
October. The report of the Commission, presented on 16 July 1925, 
favoured the inclusion of the whole vilayet in Iraq, on condition that 
it remained under the effective mandate of the League of Nations for 
twenty-five years and that the Kurdish character of the territory 
should be respected by the employment of Kurdish officials and by 
recognition of Kurdish as an official language. When the report came 
before the Council in September, however, the Turkish delegate 
refused to accept in advance the Council’s decision as binding, and 
further delay was incurred in submitting this question to the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice. At the same time the Council 
sent representatives to the area to investigate complaints and counter- 
complaints of violations of the status quo. 

It was unfortunate for the Turks that during 1925 a revolt in the 
Kurdish areas of ‘Turkey had had to be put down after severe fighting, 
and that the Government had then adopted repressive measures not 
only against the Kurdish tribes concerned but also against unoffend- 
ing tribes, both Moslem and Christian, causing an exodus of refugees 
to Iraq. When, therefore, the Council at its meeting in December 
received the evidence of their representatives, the issue could not be 
doubted. By a unanimous decision all territory south of the ‘Brussels 
Line’ was allocated to Iraq, subject to the conditions recommended 
by the Commission. 

The decision was immediately accepted on behalf of Great Britain 
and Irag. But the Council had exhorted the two parties to reach a 
friendly agreement, and it was clear that, in spite of the juridical 
settlement, the dispute could not be ended unless a voluntary agree- 
ment was reached. ‘The prospects of reaching such an agreement 
were not promising, especially as the Turkish Government had 
replied to the decision of the Council by signing a new treaty of 
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non-agegression with Soviet Russia on the following day, 17 December 
1925. Nevertheless, conversations were begun in January 1926, and 
the world was taken by surprise by the announcement that on 5 June 
1926 a treaty between Great Britain, Turkey, and Iraq had been 
signed at Ankara. With its accustomed realism, the Government of 
Mustafa Kemal accepted the situation with good grace. The new 
frontier was declared to be ‘definitive and inviolable’, and elaborate 
provisions were drawn up to ensure the maintenance of neighbourly 
relations. 

With the end of this dispute, the energies of the Turkish Govern- 
ment could be devoted entirely to the task of reconstruction. 


Other Treaties with Neighbouring States 


Down to 1928 the only European State with which Turkey was 
linked by treaty relations—other than Great Britain in the Iraq 
frontier treaty—was Soviet Russia. But as the Turks’ strength and 
feeling of independence grew, they became increasingly unwilling 
to rely exclusively on the Soviets, especially in view of the dangers 
of Russian economic penetration. In 1928, therefore, ‘Turkey entered 
into negotiations to settle outstanding disputes with her neighbours 
and with the Western Powers which had interests in the Mediter- 
ranean. ‘The first Power to respond was Italy, with whom a Treaty 
of Friendship and Neutrality was signed at Rome on 30 May 1928. 
The Italian Government had made efforts to form a Tripartite Pact 
with Greece as the third party, but the way was barred by disputes 
arising from the exchange of populations (p. 348). Nevertheless, by 
the good offices of the Italians, combined with the conciliatory 
attitude of Venizelos, the outstanding questions were finally disposed 
of by a Convention in June 1930, and on 30 October Greece and 
Turkey signed a similar Treaty of Friendship, together with a 
protocol on parity of naval armaments. 

The establishment of cordial relations with Greece made possible 
the much wider project of an entente of all Balkan States. A con- 
ference of representatives of the six States, in October 1930, drew up 
a plan for annual meetings to promote political, economic, and 
intellectual co-operation. But unofficial conferences gave little 
prospect of political agreement, and in 1933 Turkish ministers 
turned to negotiation of bilateral pacts: a new treaty was made with 
Greece (14 September) providing for closer political collaboration, 
a ‘Treaty of Friendship with Romania (17 October), and a simi- 
lar ‘Treaty of Friendship with Yugoslavia (27 October); and the 
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Neutrality Treaties with Bulgaria and Hungary, negotiated in 19209, 
were renewed. Finally, on g February 1934 the ‘Balkan Entente’ 
was brought into being by the signature of a Balkan Pact between 
Turkey, Greece, Romania, and Yugoslavia—Bulgaria abstaining—by 
which the signatories mutually guaranteed the security of their 
Balkan frontiers against any other Balkan Power. 

In the next year the Turkish Government, in conjunction with the 
Persian Government, took up the negotiation of a similar pact. The 
way had been prepared by the settlement of frontier disputes with 
Iraq in 1926 and with Persia in 1932, and by ‘Treaties of Friendship 
and Co-operation with Persia and Afghanistan in 1926 and 1928. 
Agreement was rapidly reached between the four Governments, and 
after further negotiations to settle all questions in suspense between 
them, the Four-Power Pact was signed at Saadabad, near ‘Tehran, 
on 4 July 1937. 

The strength of the position achieved by ‘Turkish diplomacy was 
recognized in 1934 by a seat on the Council of the League of Nations, 
to which Turkey had been admitted in 1932. But the assertion of 
freedom to pursue Turkish interests had in no way lessened the 
desire for the friendship of the U.S.S.R., and particular care had 
been taken to ensure that none of the new commitments should 
involve war with Russia. On the renewal of the Turco-Russian 
Treaty of 1925 for a further ten years (17 December 1929), a protocol 
was added pledging both parties not to enter into political negotia- 
tions with neighbouring States without the consent of the other. A 
naval agreement was signed on 7 March 1931, and on 7 November 
1935 all three instruments were renewed for another ten years. 

It was in these circumstances that, during the Disarmament 
Conference at Geneva, the Turks felt themselves in a position to 
raise the question of the re-militarization of the Straits. The sugges- 
tion was at first set aside; but when it was repeated after the Italian 
occupation of Abyssinia and the German re-militarization of the 
Rhineland, Great Britain and France, as well as the U.S.S.R., 
acceded to the Turkish request for a conference on the question. 
Representatives of the Powers assembled at Montreux on 22 June 
1936, and were presented with a Turkish draft which proposed 
substantial modifications in the regime of the Straits, highly favour- 
able to the U.S.S.R. The total tonnage which might be assembled at 
any one time in the Black Sea of all non-littoral fleets was to be 
limited to 28,000 tons, whereas no limitation was placed on the total 
tonnage which Russia might accumulate in the Mediterranean, 
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except in regard to the size and form of the units actually passing 
through the Straits at any one time. These conditions were to apply 
both in peace and in war, should ‘Turkey herself be neutral; if ‘Turkey 
were belligerent, no warship of any Power would be allowed to pass 
through the Straits without special permission. ‘Thus, for the 
principle of the freedom of the Straits conceded in 1923, Turkey 
aimed at substituting the principle of complete Turkish control, the 
advantages conceded to the Soviet Government being, in the eyes 
of the Turks, offset by the provisions of the Russo-Turkish naval 
agreement of March 1931. 

The proposals were particularly unwelcome to Great Britain, since 
it was clear that they would upset the balance of power in the Medi- 
terranean, but after discussions extending over some weeks, the 
Russians attained their main objects, though the final text of the con- 
vention, signed on 18 July 1936, was less one-sided than the 
original draft. The principle of freedom of navigation for merchant 
vessels through the Straits was maintained, but by a protocol annexed 
to this article the neutralization of the Straits was abrogated, and 
Turkey obtained the right to refortify them. Russia was now allowed 
in time of peace to send any number of warships of any size through 
the Straits without ‘Turkish permission, while the non-littoral Powers 
were limited to sending light surface vessels into the Black Sea. In 
time of war, however, if ‘Turkey were belligerent or threatened, the 
passage of warships was left to Turkish discretion; if Turkey were 
neutral, belligerent warships were not to pass through the Straits 
except to execute obligations under the Covenant of the League or 
under a mutual-assistance agreement within the framework of the 
League. The exceptive clause, inserted under pressure from the 
Russian and French delegations, was a concession to the Franco- 
Soviet ‘Treaty, but this only partially removed the Russian objections 
to the general war-time clause, and from this time the Soviet attitude 
towards Turkey became perceptibly cooler. 


Turkish Respect for International Agreements 


One of the main factors in these developments of ‘Turkish policy 
was Kemal’s prevision that the only security for small nations lay in 
maintaining the rule of law in international relations. His government 
took its obligations to its neighbours and to the League seriously, and 
was gravely perturbed by the increasing disregard of international 
obligations after the Italian invasion of Abyssinia. It had therefore 
taken part without hesitation in the ‘Sanctions’ against Italy (1935) 
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and had joined in the agreement for mutual assistance in the Medi- 
terranean, and in the measures against piracy that led to the Nyon 
Convention during the Spanish Civil War. 

The conviction of Turkey’s common interests with Britain and 
France in the Mediterranean was a natural development from these 
ad hoc agreements. ‘The increasing warmth of ‘Turkish relations with 
Britain was shown by the remarkable and spontaneous welcome given 
to Edward VIII on his unofficial visit to Istanbul in the summer 
of 1936, and by the contract for the Karabiik steel-works awarded to 
a British firm in the same year. This was also in part a reaction 
against the economic agreements previously negotiated with Ger- 
many, which gave rise to the fear that Germany was establishing an 
economic hold on the country. 


The Sanjak of Alexandretta 


Relations with France were rendered difficult for a time by the 
reopening of an old dispute over the Sanjak of Alexandretta, in 
consequence of the negotiation of a Franco-Syrian ‘Treaty in the 
autumn of 1936. ‘The largest single element in the heterogeneous 
population of the Sanjak was ‘Turkish, and the Franco-Turkish 
Treaty of 20 October 1921 had provided for a special régime in that 
area (pp.'320-1). The Turkish Government now contended that the 
conditional recognition given by ‘Turkey in 1921 to French rule in 
Antioch and Alexandretta had not implied the inclusion of these 
districts in the mandated territories, and that if France intended to 
reduce her responsibilities in the Levant, she should concede inde- 
pendence to the Sanjak, as a separate unit, on the same terms as to 
Syria and Lebanon. In December 1936 the Turkish Government, 
with the assent of the French, referred this question to the Council 
of the League of Nations. With assistance from that quarter, French 
and Turkish representatives agreed on the separation of the Sanjak 
from Syria, qualified by Syrian control of its foreign policy, and by 
tariff and monetary union with Syria. The Statute and Fundamental 
Law of this territory were adopted at Geneva on 29 May 1937, and 
were to come into operation six months later. 

The preparation of electoral registers for the first session of the 
Sanjak’s Legislative Assembly gave rise to serious friction between 
the Turkish and the various non-Turkish communities, and led ulti- 
mately to the replacement of the League’s Electoral Commission by 
a body consisting of three ‘Turks and one Frenchman. ‘The Turkish 
community secured 22 of the 40 seats on the Assembly; during its 
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first session in September 1938 it elected as head of the new State 
a Sanjak-born Deputy of the Turkish Great National Assembly, and 
adopted the ‘Turkish name for the Sanjak, which henceforward was 
to be known as the Republic of the Hatay. 

The new Republic, nominally in close relations with Syria but in 
reality controlled by ‘Turkey, was absorbed by the latter within twelve 
months of its effective establishment. The urgent necessity of the 
French Government to place their relations with Turkey on a firmer 
footing led to the signature at Ankara, on 23 June 1939, of a Franco- 
Turkish agreement whereby the existing frontier between the Hatay 
and Syria was to become, with certain minor modifications, the 
frontier between Turkey and Syria. ‘The formal incorporation of the 
Hatay into the Turkish Republic took place on 23 July. 


The Treaty between Turkey, Great Britain, and France 


The imminence of war and the Munich Agreement of 1938, and 
the rapidly deteriorating situation in Europe in the spring of 1939, 
through German aggression in Czechoslovakia and the Italian in- 
vasion of Albania, were followed by British and French assurances to 
Greece and Romania. ‘They also led to the ‘Declarations of Mutual 
Assistance’ between Britain and ‘Turkey (12 May) and between 
France and ‘Turkey (23 June). The settlement of the dispute over 
the Hatay between France and ‘Turkey removed the last obstacle to 
the second declaration, which was signed in Paris on the same day 
as the Ankara Agreement. ‘The two declarations bound the signa- 
tories, pending the conclusion of a definite and permanent agreement, 
to co-operate effectively with each other in the event of an act of 
aggression leading to war in the Mediterranean, and they marked the 
penultimate stage in the process of tightening the bonds between 
Turkey, Britain, and France. It was the aim of ‘Turkey to achieve this 
without impairing her friendship with the U.S.S.R., which seemed 
to have been fully re-established during 1938, and the death of Kemal 
in November of that year had brought no change in foreign policy. 
Consequently the almost simultaneous opening of negotiations be- 
tween Britain, France, and the U.S.S.R. in the spring of 1939 aroused 
hopes in ‘Turkey that an alliance embracing all four countries would 
be rapidly concluded, securing a common front against German or 
Italian aggression. 

The signature of the Russo-German Pact on 23 August 1939 was 


' It is interesting to compare these hopes and the efforts made to fulfil them with 
those of the summer of 1914 (p. 304). 
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therefore a serious blow to Turkey. Nevertheless, the negotiations 
with France and Britain for a definitive agreement were continued, 
and even after the Russian invasion of Poland on 17 September hope 
was not yet abandoned of reconciling ‘Turco-Soviet relations with an 
Anglo-French-Turkish alliance. The Turkish Foreign Minister paid 
a visit to Moscow, where, after some delay, he was informed of the 
Soviet’s conditions: that no pact between Turkey and the U.S.S.R. 
should involve the latter in war with Germany, and that Turkey 
should close the Straits to the passage into the Black Sea of the war- 
ships of non-littoral Powers. The Turkish Government, faced with 
the necessity of choosing between the U.S.S.R. and the Western 
Powers, did not hesitate, and even before its Foreign Minister had 
time to return to Ankara, the Anglo-French-Turkish Treaty was 
signed, on 19 October 1939, for a period of fifteen years. 

The main terms of the treaty were as follows. If Turkey is involved 
in hostilities with a European Power in consequence of an act of 
ageression committed by that Power against ‘Turkey, France and 
Britain will give her every assistance in their power (Art. 1). In the 
event of an act of aggression by a European Power leading to a war 
in the Mediterranean in which France and Great Britain are involved, 
Turkey will give them every assistance in her power, and vice versa 
(Art. 2). If France.and Great Britain are involved in war as a conse-. 
quence of their guarantees to Greece and Romania, Turkey will 
co-operate with them effectively and give them every assistance in 
her power (Art. 3). If France and Great Britain are involved in war 
as a consequence of aggression by a European Power other than as 
provided for in Articles 2 and 3, consultations will at once take place, 
and in any case Turkey will observe at least a benevolent neutrality — 
(Art. 4). The provisions of this treaty are equally valid as bilateral 
_ obligations between ‘Turkey and either of the other contracting 
parties (Art. 7). If the parties are involved in war in consequence of 
the application of the treaty, they will not conclude a separate armis- 
tice or peace (Art. 8). By a protocol, which was to be regarded as an 
integral part of the treaty, it was agreed that the obligations assumed 
by Turkey under the treaty should not compel her to take any action 
which would involve drawing her into armed conflict with the U.5.5.R. 


The War, 1939-41 


Germany began the Second Great War by the invasion of Poland 
on 1 September 1939. In fulfilment of treaty obligations, Britain 
and France declared war on Germany on the 3rd. 
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At the time the treaty with Turkey was signed, the ‘Battle of 
Poland’ was over, and that country’s territory was being partitioned 
between Germany and Russia. But the war did not spread to the 
Mediterranean until Germany had overrun western Europe and until 
Italy treacherously attacked a prostrate France in June 1940. The 
entry of Italy into the war and the fall of France altered the whole 
balance of power in the Mediterranean, and left Italy free to concen- 
trate in Africa for an attack on Egypt, and in Albania to bring pressure 
on Greece, with the double object of satisfying her territorial am- 
bitions and of protecting Germany’s Balkan flank. ‘The result of the 
‘Battle of Britain’ (August—October 1940) made a long war certain, 
and the second of these objects vitally important to Germany; and at 
the end of October Italy attacked the Greeks. The Italian defeats in 
Greece and Albania, and the destruction of the Italian armies by the 
British in north Africa, forced Germany to go to the aid of her ally 
in the Balkans and in Cyrenaica. 

Meanwhile the fall of France had left the British position in the 
Middle East extremely precarious. Without French help in Tunisia, 
Somaliland, or Syria, Britain was fully occupied with the Italians in 
Libya and Abyssinia, and with sending help to Greece. Syria was 
open to Axis infiltration, and Baghdad was a centre of Axis intrigue. 
_ Russia was still linked to Germany by the pact of August 1939. ‘The 
rapid overthrow of Jugoslavia made the defeat of the Greek armies 
only a matter of time, and by early June 1941 the Axis Powers were 
dominant in the Balkans up to the Turkish boundary in Thrace, and in 
occupation of Greece, Crete, and all the Greek islands in the Aegean, 
as well as of the Dodecanese off the ‘Turkish coasts. ‘The Balkan 
Powers had fallen one by one through their failure to stand together. 

During these events the Axis policy of infiltration to Syria, Iraq, 
and Persia was bearing fruit. ‘The ex-premier Rashid Ali el Gailani 
seized power in Iraq by a coup d’état on 3 April 1941 and attacked 
the British aerodrome at Habbaniye on the Euphrates on 2 May. He 
received German air-support, using Syrian aerodromes, but on too 
small a scale to be effective. ‘The successful British campaigns in Iraq 
(2-31 May) and Syria (8 June-11 July) were fought while the British 
were preoccupied with the battles for Greece and Crete, with German 
thrusts in north Africa, and with the closing operations in Abyssinia. 
It must have seemed to Turkish statesmen that their country was 
almost isolated, and threatened from the Caucasus, Thrace, the Dode- 
canese, and Syria, and that Britain, fully occupied on other fronts, 
would be unable to reinforce or support them. On 18 June, under 
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extreme German pressure, a “Treaty of Friendship’ was signed by 
Turkey and Germany. Five days later, on 23 June, with her Balkan 
and Dardanelles flank temporarily secure, Germany launched an 
attack on the U.S.S.R. from the Baltic to the Black Sea. 

Axis infiltration had also been going on in Persia. As long as Russia 
was neutral, little could be done to prevent it, except to warn the 
Persian Government. ‘The German attack on Russia emphasized the 
danger, both to Russia and to Turkey, of allowing a number of 
Germans to remain in Persia, and’ in August 1941, in default of 
satisfactory assurances regarding the activities of the large number 
of German agents in Persia, Soviet troops moved in from the north, 
and British troops from Iraq and the south. ‘This simultaneous action 
met with slight opposition, but was successfully concluded with the 
Persian Government’s acceptance of the terms presented jointly by 
Russia and Britain in September. ‘The despotic Riza Shah abdicated 
in favour of his son, the Axis embassies were closed, and most of the 
Axis agents were interned. 

With the issue in Russia still undecided (March 1942), it is 
impossible to forecast the future of Turkey, which is now entirely 
surrounded by territory in belligerent occupation and can hardly 
hope to escape untouched by the tide of war. 


VI. THE TURKISH REPUBLIC: INTERNAL AFFAIRS 


IN the early years of the present century, while the Christian peoples 
of south-eastern Europe were being released from Ottoman rule, 
disaffection was growing also among the Turks themselves. Main 
crises in Turkish internal affairs since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century had been: 


_ (1) the reforms of Mahmud II (1808-39) which replaced the janis- 
saries by a national conscript army, and the administrative 
household of the Sultan by a civilian bureaucracy; military ser- 
vice creating a new bond of national union among Moslems, 
though still confined to them; and centralized government 
enhancing the prestige and influence of the capital; 

the adoption by Abdul Mejid (1839-61) of Western liberal 
ideas in politics and general culture, at the cost of causing 
resentment among the Christian populations by uniform taxa- 
tion and military service, and other i. on ancient 
non-Moslem immunities ; 


(2 


— 
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(3) the nominal acceptance by Abdul Hamid II (1876-1909) of 


constitutional government, and his actual paralysis of it by his 
‘Palace’ organization of personal agents and spies; 

(4) the attempt of Abdul Hamid to use his Caliphate as the in- 
strument of a Pan-Islamic policy, which alienated the Arabs, 
and contributed to the eventual loss of Egypt, Iraq, and Syria; 

(5) the alternative policy of ‘Ottomanization’ inherited by the 
‘Young ‘Turks’ (1908-18) from Mahmud II and Abdul Mejid 
which expressed ‘Turkish indignation at successive losses of 
dominion in Europe, and at the threat to Macedonia and 
Albania, where the fate of Moslem populations was in ques- 
tion. But it ignored the nationalist sentiments of Arabs and 
of Greeks, and led to more insistent demand for the indepen- 
dence of these two groups of people. 


The ‘Young Turks’ 


A few Turkish students in European universities banded them- 
selves together to form the ‘Committee of Union and Progress’. By 
1908 they had won over a majority of the army staff, organized them- 
selves under the name of the ‘Young ‘Turks’, and become strong 
enough to depose the Sultan Abdul Hamid I], and to force his suc- 
cessor Mohammed V (Vahd-ed-din) to give effect to the constitution 
which had been accepted by Abdul Hamid in 1876, but had never 
been put into practice. 

At first the “Young ‘Turks’ looked towards Britain and France for 
support, and especially for financial help. But the conditions required 
by these two Powers were unacceptable; the Young Turks turned to 
Germany; and this led eventually to the entry of ‘Turkey into the war 
in October 1914 (p. 303). 

Two developments from the activities of the Young ‘Turks loomed 
rather large in the policy of the party, and at one time seemed likely 
to assume international significance. 

Pan-Islamism. Soon after 'Turkey’s entry into the war the ‘Young 
Turks’ tried to mobilize the entire Moslem world in a ‘Holy War’. So 
far from succeeding, this ‘Pan-Islamic’ movement failed to prevent 
an Arab revolt against ‘Turkey in 1916, and contributed to the even- 
tual loss of the Arab-speaking regions of the Empire. | 

Pan-Turanianism. Another ambitious movement started by the 
Young Turks, under the influence of Germany, aimed at welding 
together the many groups outside ‘Turkey who speak kindred lan- 
guages, under the label ‘Pan-'Turanian’—“Turanian’ being a linguistic 
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term for languages akin to ‘Turkish.! As most of the ‘Turki-speaking 
peoples outside ‘Turkey lived in territory under the dominion of 
Russia, the success of the movement would subjugate to the Otto- 
man Turks, and so indirectly to Germany, all those countries in which 
Turki languages are spoken, together with their resources—the cotton 
of ‘Turkistan, the gold of the Altai, and a great part of the riches of 
central Asia. ‘The movement came to nothing, for it was fostering 
a non-existent desire for a spurious union based on the erroneous idea 
that unity of language is correlated with racial and national unity. Its 
chief result was to enable the enemies of ‘Turkey to arouse the hos- 
tility of the Arab Moslems, and this also contributed to the loss 
of the Arab provinces. 

With the signing of the armistice in 1918, the “Young Turk’ party 
ceased to act. 


The Nationalist Party 


Meanwhile, the Nationalist Party, under the leadership of the man 
who has since changed the course of history for Turkey—Mustafa 
Kemal—met at Angora (now Ankara) in central Anatolia and, ignor- 
ing the government at Constantinople, formed itself into the ‘Great 
National Assembly’, with almost the whole of the people of ‘Turkey 
behind it. For the rise of the Nationalist Party, its struggles for 
recognition, and the part played by Britain and other Western Powers 
in the events which followed, including the Turkish War of Inde- 
pendence (1919-22), see pp. 311-22. 

In 1921 the Great National Assembly, with Mustafa Kemal at its 
head, took over the functions of government. In 1923 the Lausanne 
Treaty recognized its sovereignty. ‘Thus Turkey, alone of the de- 
feated countries, obtained a negotiated peace on favourable terms, 
assuring its survival as a nation with a personality of its own, which 
all Kemal’s subsequent work was devoted to strengthening and 
developing. 

Mustafa Kemal began his career as a soldier (p. 307). His force- 
ful personality, unbounded energy, and ability to see what should 
be done and to get it done, placed him at the head of the Great 
National Assembly at a time when drastic action was essential. 
Though a party or a personal dictatorship could have arisen, he did 
not consider himself to be a dictator, nor have the Turks ever so 

* A contemporary account of the Pan-Turanian movement is given in The Turks 


of Central Asia by M. A. Czaplicka, Oxford, 1918. See also Turanians and Pan- 
Turanianism (Naval Staff, Intelligence Department), November 1918 (I.D. 1199). 
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regarded him. Supported by an elected Parliament, which exercised 
its right to criticize and amend measures proposed by him, he thought 
of his reforms as preparing the people for democracy. He wanted 
Turkey for the Turks. 

“There are two Mustafa Kemals’, he said. ‘One is sitting before 
you, the Mustafa Kemal of flesh and blood, who will pass away. 
There is another whom I cannot call ‘““Me’”. It is not I that this 
Mustafa Kemal personifies, it is you—all you present here, who go 
into the farthermost parts of the country to inculcate and defend a 
new ideal, a new mode of thought. I stand for these dreams of yours. 
My life’s work is to make them come true.’ 

The first President of the ‘Turkish Republic died in November 
1938. His successor, Ismet Inénti, his great friend and for many 
years his second-in-command both in fighting and in statecraft, is 
held by those who know him to be a man under whose guidance 
Turkey will continue in ‘the determination to carry on the reforms 
thus far initiated within the nation, until all the people enjoy the best 
in political, cultural, and economic development which this age 
possesses’. 


Millets and Capitulations 


Before they could start building, Kemal and his friends had first 
to clear the ground. Certain institutions left by the Ottoman regime, 
if they had been allowed to persist, would eventually have blocked all 
paths to progress. 

The Millets were national and religious communities within the 
Turkish State, recognized as far back as 1453, when Mohammed II 
organized his non-Moslem subjects into separate ‘nations’ (mullet) 
according to their respective religions (p. 290). ‘These alien communi- 
ties within the Turkish State were incompatible with national unity. 
Part of the problem was solved by the conditions of the armistice 
(1918). ‘T'wo of the most important millets, the Armenians and the 
Arabs, lay outside the new boundaries of the Turkish State. ‘There 
remained the Greeks. After prolonged negotiations an exchange of 
populations was arranged, whereby the Greek Christians in Turkey, 
with certain exceptions, returned to Greece, and the Moslems in 
Greece moved to ‘Turkey (p. 348). From the time this exchange was 
completed, ‘Turkey became, and has remained (except for the presence 
of the Kurds (p. 344), the only alien element now within her borders), 
a united people with one nationality, one language, and one national 


ideal. 
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The Capitulations (p. 291) were a body of privileges granted by 
later Sultans to foreigners who came to trade. The first ‘Capitula- 
tions’ were granted to France in 1761. ‘The intention had been to 
help the development of the country, but there were abuses and 
eventual loss of economic independence. Foreign businesses became 
almost entirely free of ‘Turkish control, and were not subject to taxa- 
tion, so that they unloaded cheap goods on the Turkish market and 
contributed nothing to the Turkish exchequer. An attempt had been 
made in 1914 to deal with the ‘Capitulations’, but their final and 
complete abolition was at Lausanne in 1923. 

The Government of Mustafa Kemal, now master in its own house 
and at peace with the world, was free to rebuild the shattered Turkish 
State on its own lines. It became increasingly clear that Turkey must 
cease to be an Oriental nation, must adopt Western methods, and 
abolish all obstacles to this policy. 


Sultanate and Caliphate 


Its first care was to rid Turkey of the Ottoman Sultanate, which 
in the eyes of the Nationalists was not only a political and religious 
incubus but also the symbol of reaction. The policy of subservience 
to European Powers had almost put an end to ‘Turkey as an indepen- 
dent State. Already, by a law passed on 1 November 1922, the Great 
National Assembly had recognized no sovereignty outside itself, 
thereby abolishing the Sultanate. On 29 October 1923 the National 
Assembly declared ‘Turkey a Republic, of which Kemal was unani- 
mously elected the first President. 

The anomaly of a Caliph of the imperial house without temporal 
power was tolerated for the time being, out of a desire to respect the 
religious susceptibilities of Moslems outside Turkey, but on 3 March 
1924 the Caliphate followed the Sultanate into oblivion. 

The dissolution of the Moslem religious colleges and the Moslem 
tribunals, and the secularization of education, followed as a necessary 
consequence (p. 376), a President of Religious Affairs was appointed 
by the President on the recommendation of the Prime Minister, and 
the control of the religious schools was transferred to the Ministry 
of Education. 


# 


The Turkish Republic 


After these decisions, events moved rapidly. 'The Nationalist 
Party, already a nation-wide organization, became in 1924 the 
‘People’s Party of the Republic’. On 20 April 1924 previous laws 
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were combined and revised in a new Organic Law, the first section 

of which set out the fundamental principles of the new Turkey: 
1..The Turkish State is a Republic. ; 

2. The religion of the Turkish State is Islam; the official language 
is ‘Turkish; the seat of government is Ankara. 

. Sovereignty belongs without restriction to the Nation. 

4. The Great National Assembly of Turkey is the sole lawful 
representative of the Nation, and exercises sovereignty in the 
name of the Nation. 

5. Uhe legislative and executive powers are vested and centred in 
the Great National Assembly, which concentrates these two 
powers in itself. 

6. The Great National Assembly exercises the legislative power 
directly. | 

7. ‘I'he Assembly exercises the executive power through the inter- 
mediary of the President of the Republic, whom it elects, and 
through a Cabinet chosen by him. The Assembly controls the 
acts of the Government and may at any time withdraw power 
from it. 

8. The judicial power is exercised in the name of the Assembly by 
independent tribunals constituted in accordance with the law. 


oS) 


Westernization 


This law, as well as those which accompanied the abolition of the 
Caliphate, was deliberately aimed at secularizing the Turkish State 
and converting the Turkish people from their Moslem outlook and 
way of life to western European habits of thought and behaviour. 
Some knowledge of the changes directed to this end is essential to 
an understanding of modern Turkey. 

In the field of law, after long delays, the Government put forward 
a translation of the Swiss Civil Code as the new Turkish Civil Code 
(17 February 1926), an adaptation of the Italian Penal Code as the 
new ‘Turkish Penal Code (13 March 1926), and a Commercial Code 
(28 June 1926) based on the German Commercial Code (p. 379). 

In education, the religious schools were suppressed, and one uni- 
form system of secular education was established under Government 
control (p. 377). 

After a Kurdish revolt, which was believed to have been supported, 
if not inspired, by the Moslem religious opposition, three decrees 
were issued on 2 September 1925. ‘The first abolished all the Moslem 
religious orders and closed their religious houses, chapels, and tomb- 
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chapels. Considering the extent to which the religious life of the 
people had been bound up with these orders, and the wealth which 
they possessed, the effects of this decree were comparable to those. of 
Henry VIII’s dissolution of the monasteries in England. The second 
decree prohibited the wearing of ecclesiastical costume except by 
certain persons. The third made it compulsory for all public servants 
to wear ‘the clothes ordinarily in use among the civilized nations of 
the world’. Only eleven weeks later, on 25 November, the Assembly 
made the wearing of hats compulsory for private persons as well as 
public servants. 

In spite of its apparent triviality, ‘his breach with Moslem tradition 
created an immense sensation both inside and outside Turkey, even 
leading to riots in north-eastern Anatolia. ‘Clothes make the man.’ 
For most people in western Europe a Turk was a man in flowing 
garments with a fez on his head. To the Turk himself the fez was 
much more than a hat. It was the symbol of Islam, as its lack of 
brim enabled the Faithful—forbidden to pray with uncovered head— 
to touch the ground with their foreheads at their devotions. It had 

also political significance, for it distinguished the ruling Turk from 
the ‘infidel’ subject peoples. So the fez had to go. Kemal prepared 
for the change by explaining that the fez was not really a ‘Turkish 
garment, but was borrowed from the Balkans, and had been intro- 
duced no more than a hundred years ago in place of the Oriental 
turban. He started the new fashion by appearing himself in a well- 
tailored suit and a panama hat. It is characteristic of the thoroughness 
with which he entered into everything he undertook, that the pictures 
of him which adorn the walls of every public and most private build- 
ings in Turkey to-day almost all show him not even in military uni- 
form, but in European evening dress. The ‘Turks followed his lead, 
not without some resistance from the older men, which was countered 
by a law instituting penalties for wearing the fez, so important was 
this change considered. It seems, in fact, to have been of considerable 
psychological value, and to have made a direct contribution towards 
modernizing the ‘Turkish outlook, besides impressing outsiders. 

The wearing of the veil by women was not generally prohibited, 
but it rapidly disappeared, except in remote places. Western dress, 
indeed, for both men and women had been gradually coming into use 
among the townspeople except in the matter of head-covering; but 
the country folk, as usual, were more conservative. The veil was, 
however, prohibited at ‘Trabzon by an ordinance of the local council 
on 5 December 1926. 
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Position of Women 


Under Ottoman rule women had been little better than slaves. 
They lived a life of seclusion, and any form of education for them was 
considered sinful. ‘The Young Turk Revolution of 1908 did a little to 
alter these old-established customs, but there was not a improve- 
ment until the Republic. 

By Moslem law a man was allowed to have four legal wives and an 
unlimited number of concubines. Polygamy was legally abolished 
by the adoption of the Swiss Civil Code in February 1926, but 
marriages contracted before 1 September were allowed to stand, if 
both partners wished, so that a certain amount of polygamy will 
continue until the death of all those who took advantage of this 
permission. 

By the programme of the ‘People’s Party of the Republic’, adopted 
in 1935, complete sex equality was obtained; legal, social, political, 
and economic. Kemal supported these reforms by an appeal to the 
past. Women had enjoyed a high status among the nomad Turkish 
tribes in central Asia; only when they embraced Islam did they adopt 
the harem and other restrictions. The Young ‘Turks had contem- 
plated the emancipation of women; in the War of Independence the 
Nationalists owed much to the women’s help; and co-education was 
already the rule in schools and universities. No posts are now barred 
to women, and it is customary for them to retain their posts when 
they marry. In 1935 seventeen women were elected to the Great 
National Assembly. But the absence of educational facilities for 
women under the old regime retarded change from secluded slavery 
to complete freedom. Till a few years ago the faces of women and 
girls often wore a troubled look, as if they were not sure that they 
could play their new part, but they are rapidly gaining self-confidence 
and poise, and where they have achieved this they are, says one who 
knows Turkey well, ‘second to none in their attractiveness and in 
their cultural and social potentialities’. One of the most distinguished 
of ‘Turkish women, Halidé Edib, has by her writings done a great 
deal to interpret Turkey to the English-speaking peoples. 


Reform of the Calendar 


The Gregorian Calendar and the twenty-four-hour day were 
adopted on 1 January 1926. In official statistics as well as in popular 
practice, the first ‘1’ is omitted: thus ‘1940’ is often written ‘940’. 
This dissociates the reckoning from the Christian era, and associates 
it with the appearance of the Seljuk ‘Turks in the eleventh century. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE PEOPLE AND THEIR MODE OF LIFE 


Introductory 


ILL about twenty years ago the word “Turk’ was generally taken in 

western Europe to mean ‘a Moslem subject of the Sultan’. In 
1924 its meaning was fixed by the Constitution of the Republic of 
Turkey (Art. 88): 


‘The word Turk, as a political term, shall be understood to include all 
citizens of the Turkish Republic, without distinction of, or reference to, 
race or religion.’ 


Since then, all the energies of the Turks have been devoted to the 
fundamental changes in outlook and mode of life implicit in the differ- 
ence between those two definitions. It is therefore necessary to know 
their past history in order to understand their present position. A 
visitor to Turkey will find, too, that educated people will appreciate 
his efforts to acquaint himself with their historical background, in- 
cluding that remote past which they are now learning to regard as their 
heritage. Focusing their attention on the days before the rise of the 
Ottoman Empire, they tend to idealize the character and magnify the 
exploits of the early Turkish nomads of central Asia. ‘They also claim 
as kinsmen the ancient inhabitants of Anatolia before the Turkish 
conquest, and talk with pride of their achievements, especially the 
great civilization of the Hittites. ‘The wish to make the record of the 
past support the nationalism of the present sometimes leads to exag- 
geration of admitted truths, which may be misleading to those who 
cannot verify their historical foundation. The past, a survey of which 
is given in Chapter VIII, is therefore not something long since dead 
and done with, but a background for the present. 

By the nomad expansion during the tenth and eleventh centuries 
the word “Turk’, which started as the name of a small clan of the 
Hiung-nu people of Mongolia (p. 281), had been extended to cover a 
large number of tribes of mixed descent, some conquering, some con- 
quered. They were far from uniform either in physique or in culture, 
and their only bond was that all spoke dialects related to the speech of 
the original Turks (Tu-kiu, pp. 282, 350). In its ethnological, as op- 
posed to its political, sense, therefore, the word “Turk? (usually with 
the adjectival form “Turkic’ or “Turkr rather than “Turkish’) is, strictly 
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speaking, a linguistic term, and it is incorrect to speak of the Turks as 
a ‘race’. In this sense (that of a man who speaks, or whose ancestors 
spoke, one of the languages belonging to the ‘Turkic stock, part of the 
great Ural-Altaic family of languages) many existing tribes of central 
and western Asia can call themselves “Turks’, though they are not 
included in the political definition of the Constitution of the Turkish 
Republic. 


'THE PEOPLE 
The Turanian Turks 


The central tribes, and those who faced eastwards, took on the 
culture of the Mongols, with whom they also mixed physically in 
varying degrees, until at the present day some of them are indis- 
tinguishable from their Mongol neighbours, except in their speech. 
‘These have been called, as a body, “Curanian Turks’, though no hard- 
and-fast line divides them from the ‘Iranian Turks’. ‘The term means 
only that they are under Mongolian, Chinese, and Tibetan cultural 
influences, while retaining ‘Turkic speech. ‘Their main tribes are the 
Kirghiz-Kazak, who live between the Aral Sea and Lake Balkash 
(now the Kirghiz Republic), the Yakut, whose borders are the Lena 
river and its tributaries in eastern and northern Siberia, and the 
‘Tatars, who still roam over the steppes of southern Siberia, Dzun- 
garia, and northern Mongolia. 


The Iranian Turks 


‘Those who moved westwards, but did not go on into Asia Minor, 
fraternized with the Iranians, whose mode of life they adopted, while 
keeping their own language. Their chief representatives to-day are 
the ‘Turkoman, the Sart, the Taranchi, and the Uzbeg. Their culture 
was strongly influenced in the past by the Arabs, and later by the 
Persians, and ethnologists therefore find it convenient to group them 
together under the title ‘Iranian ‘Turks’. ? 

It is estimated that there are at the present day about twenty-five 
million people speaking various Turki languages—Turanian and 
Iranian—outside the present boundaries of ‘Turkey. Most of them 
are now under the jurisdiction of U.S.S.R. and form the majority of 
the population in eleven of its republics and autonomous provinces. 
The ‘Tatar invasions, which were responsible for the presence of 
Turki-speaking groups on the Volga and in the Crimea, also left 
groups in northern Persia and Afghanistan. Farther east a large part 
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of the population of the Chinese province of Sinkiang (which used to 
be called Chinese Turkistan) is also ‘Turki-speaking. 

All these peoples differ in important respects from the Anatolian 
Turks. They are mentioned here to complete the story of the Turks 
in Asia, and because the linguistic link, and the present trend of 
Turkish historical teaching, have led ‘Turks to take a sympathetic 
interest in these peoples of kindred speech, though they now neither 
envisage nor desire any closer union. For the former ‘Pan-Turanian’ 


propaganda, see pp. 334-5. 
The Anatolian Turks 


The differences between the Anatolian Turks and those of [ran 
and central Asia result from the circumstances of their arrival in 
their historical home. Westward infiltration of Turkish tribes into 
Anatolia had probably begun a century or two before the mass 
migrations, of which the Seljuk and Osmanli (Ottoman) are the most 
important. They occurred in the eleventh and twelfth centuries and 
were due to Mongol pressure from farther east (p. 282). All alike be- 
gan in the search for new pastures by pastoral nomads; they therefore 
affected the fertile and populous areas less than the steppe and foot- 
hills, and they did not greatly disturb the sedentary population. But 
there was intercourse from the first, and frequent intermarriage, 
especially when Turkish families became sedentary and settled in the 
towns. There are, however, still pastoral communities in many 
districts of the plateau and adjacent highlands whose breed is as 
little changed as their mode of life. 


Physical Tvpe of the Modern Turks 


Measurements and other physical observations show that the 
modern Turks are a mixed people, compounded of the types or breeds 
characteristic of the Mediterranean and of the Mountain Zone, with 
a trace of the fairer strain often described as ‘Nordic’. Fifty-four 
per cent. have heads with characteristic flat back and high crown, 
common also in Armenia and north Persia, and 58 per cent. have the 
large nose with convex profile. Turks are generally thickset, muscu- 
lar, and well built, with high cheek-bones and square jaw; of brunet 
complexion with dark brown hair, though the beard is often lighter 
than the head hair, and about to per cent. of men have red or blond 
beards. ‘The eyes are generally dark brown, with a small percentage 
of light eyes. People of fairer colouring are more frequent on the 
plateau than in western Anatolia, though they are always a minority. 
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On the whole, the Turks conform most closely to the Anatolian 
type of the Mountain Zone, but there is certainly a marked Mediter- 
ranean strain. As this has been found also on ancient sites, it seems 
likely that both these physical types have lived together in Anatolia 
since prehistoric times. But there has been much intermarriage 
between the Turkish immigrants and the older population, and there 
are also regional and occupational differences. The descendants of 
those nomad groups who traditionally have mixed least with the 
earlier inhabitants have kept fairly close to the long-faced brunet 
type prevalent among the Seljuks and the Osmanlis; the purest 
examples are found among the pastoral Yuruks of the western plateau, 
in the region round Tuz Gél, and in the Seyhan lowland. On the 
other hand, where the old Anatolian population has survived with 
least mixture the people have rounder heads and a higher percentage 
of convex noses. 

It will be seen that the evidence of physical anthropology supports 
their claims, both (a) to be descended from central Asiatic ancestors, 
and (b) to be akin to the Hittites and other ancient inhabitants of 
Asia Minor, although it should not be assumed that those two ele- 
ments in ‘Turkish ancestry were themselves related. It has been 
estimated that the ‘Turkish people of to-day owes perhaps 75 per 
cent. of its ancestry to the inhabitants of Anatolia before the first 
inrush of 'Turki-speaking nomads, and about 25 per cent. to those 
new-comers from Asia. But this 25 per cent. has been sufficient to 
differentiate the Anatolian ‘Turks as a whole from the most unmixed 
survivors of either type. 


The Kurds 


One minority group—the Kurds—stands out from the rest of the 
population. They are tall, their average stature being 5 ft. 7 in. 
The western Kurds, especially, are extremely long-headed, among 
very round-headed neighbours. ‘Their faces are longer and narrower 
than those of the Turks, and they include a much higher percentage 
of blonds. More than half of the western Kurds have fair hair and 
blue eyes. They seem to be a mixture of the tall variety of Mediter- 
ranean man with a larger proportion of the blond Nordic strain 
than is usual in Asia. 

The Kurds are pastoral nomads who graze their flocks and herds 
over parts of Turkey, Persia, and Iraq impartially, with little respect 
for political frontiers, particularly during their seasonal migrations. 
Their language is Iranian, akin to Persian, and quite distinct from 
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Turkish or Arabic; they may therefore be descended from early 
immigrants out of the northern steppe. Within the present political 
boundaries of ‘Turkey they are chiefly concentrated in the south- 
east. Of war-like disposition, sometimes fanatically Moslem in the 
past, and with raiding habits firmly ingrained, they are not easily 
absorbed into any settled regime, and have always been a source of 
periodical trouble to the Turkish administration and to Persia. In 
particular, their raids southwards to the Mesopotamian plains were 
of perennial occurrence during Ottoman rule, so much so that the 
feud between Arab and Kurd was proverbial;' while that between 
Armenian and Kurd, embittered by the difference of religion, and 
fostered by the later Sultans at Constantinople, has remained 
inveterate. 


The Armenians 


The descendants of this ancient people are still numerous, especi- 
ally in the eastern province bordering on the Armenian districts of 
Persia and U.S.S.R. ‘Their cradle-land is in the Ararat highland, the 
uppermost Murat valley, and the Van basin, between the Caucasus 
and Mesopotamia, extending westward as far as the Central Plateau, 
and southward into ‘Taurus, where they have long been inextricably 
intermixed with the Kurds. ‘Though severely mishandled by war, 
persecution, and earthquake, they maintain their numbers, their 
characteristic round-headed Mountain Zone breed (p. 267), their 
language, fundamentally Indo-European, but full of obscure words 
probably Asianic (p. 268) and overlaid with Persian terms and 
phrases; and their peculiar form of Christianity, introduced by St. 
Gregory the Illuminator, which superseded a more primitive Church 
about A.D. 300, and had an Armenian translation of the Bible by 410. 
Their inveterate feud with their neighbours, the Kurds, has been 
mentioned above. 

In their own highlands the Armenians are simple herdsmen and 
industrious cultivators; from so hard a country they have long 
emigrated persistently, to become artisans, traders, hotel-keepers, 


1 Sir Arnold Wilson quotes two proverbs (Mesopotamia, 1917-1920, p. 122): 


Kurdish proverb. ‘Ni hushtar haiwan, Ni Arab insan’ 

(A camel is not an animal, An Arab is not a human being). 
Arab proverb. ‘Thalatha ba-ad-dunya fasad 

Al Kurdi al jurdi wa al jarrad’ 

(There are three plagues in the world, 

The Kurd, the rat, and the locust). 
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and expert money-lenders and bankers; tenacious of purpose, patient 
under persecution and in adversity, parasitic city-dwellers in quiet 
times. In the Ottoman Empire they formed an important millet 
(p. 290) under the Patriarch of the Gregorian Church; but in 1335 
Frankish influence caused a schism, and the United Armenian 
Church, in union with Rome, was recognized at the Council of 
Florence in 1439 and formed the Catholic millet. A ‘Protestant 
millet? was created in 1831 through the efforts of American mission- 
aries, and was excommunicated by the Gregorian Patriarch in 1846. 
After the failure of Armenian nationalists to secure from the Berlin 
Congress (1878) the creation of an autonomous province in eastern 
Anatolia, with a Christian governor, and the neglect of European 
Powers to insist on the reforms promised by the Sultan, a revo- 
lutionary movement began, whose violent methods, unsupported by 
foreign diplomacy, provoked local reprisals by Kurds and ‘Turks 
in 1893-4 and systematic massacres of Gregorian and Protestant 
Armenians in Constantinople and other cities, Catholic Armenians 
being protected by France, and members of the Greek Church by 
Russia. After further devastation before and during the War of 
1914-18, the provinces chiefly inhabited by Armenians were assigned 
to Russia, Persia, Iraq, or the French Mandate of Syria; and many 
of Armenian origin, but scattered through Anatolia, had been ‘assimi- 
lated’ before the abolition of the mzllets (p. 336). 

Besides the indigenous Armenian populations in the U.S.S.R., 
Persia, Iraq, and Syria, there are many individual settlers in Egypt, 
in other Mediterranean countries, in France and Great Britain, and 
in the United States. They retain a strong sense of nationality and 
their characteristic qualities of intelligence and industry. 


Ajars and Lazis 


North of the Armenian homeland lie the isolated mountain 
districts of Ajaristan and Lazistan, the classical Colchis, with the 
lower Coruh valley from Artvin to the Black Sea between them. The 
people of both districts are allied closely to the Mingrelians (Geor- 
gians) of the Caucasus, a fact proved by their language; but they are 
distinguished from these by their Mohammedan religion and the habits 
acquired under Islam. Native costume, common ten years ago, is 
being replaced by European wearing apparel. Ajar settlements come 
down to the coast between the Russian boundary and Hopa, Lazis 
farther west, and isolated villages of Lazis are found even west of 
Trabzon. But mainly they are a mountain people living in village 
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settlements along the mountain valleys, both cultivators and herds- 
men. hey are known to the Turks as Kazars and formerly enjoyed 
a bad reputation among the ruling classes. According to a Turkish 
saying, “Ihe goose is the lowest of animals and the Lazis the lowest 
of men’; but travellers have found them very hospitable and intelli- 
gent, though poor. 7 

Russia incorporated Georgia in her dominions in 1801, and 
acquired Ajaristan by the Treaty of San Stefano in 1878, but not 
Lazistan. Since 1921 both districts have been reunited under ‘Turkey, 
and are now roughly included in the two vilayets of Coruh (chief 
town Artvin) and Rize. It has been said that some of the Armenians 
settled at Artvin before 1914 were not real Armenians, but Georgians 
or Ajars converted from Islam to the Armenian Church. Throughout 
the district Russian is still widely known, and it is said that with a 
knowledge of this language one can travel through the country with- 
out an interpreter. 


The Greeks 


Though the ancient Greek occupancy of the western and northern 
seaboard was terminated after 1923 by exchange of populations with 
Turks from Thessaly, Macedonia, and Thrace, there are still many 
Greeks in Istanbul and some other large cities engaged in handicrafts 
and trade. But they have now no privileges as a minority, except the 
maintenance of schools under the supervision of the Ministry of 
Education; they are debarred from organized connexion with their 
kinsmen in the Greek kingdom; and the traditional intercourse be- 
tween the Greek islanders and their properties on the mainland has 
come to an end. 

In the nineteenth century there were three main groups of Greeks 

in Turkey: those living in Thrace and along the Marmara shores; 
those living in Izmir, Manisa, and other Greek towns from the 
Dardanelles to the south coast of Asia Minor; and those of Pontus, 
along the Black Sea shore, and especially around Trabzon. Smaller 
groups were in and around Kayseri, and in the Seyhan plain. They 
were about 1,175,000 in all, a compact, industrious, and prosperous 
folk, handling almost all the foreign trade of Turkey and much of the 
banking in Istanbul, Izmir, and Trabzon. Many were engaged in 
shopkeeping, in skilled trades, and in the cultivation of vineyards, 
orchards, tobacco, and silkworms. 

Already before the War of 1914-18 the Ottoman Government had 
begun to dispossess and concentrate the Greek communities in 
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Anatolia, and many families fled to Greece, though some of the most 
intelligent officers in the ‘Turkish army were from the Greek com- — 
munity. Under the Mudanya agreement, which followed the War of 
Independence, the Greeks of eastern ‘Thrace were summarily ex- 
pelled, and a definitive settlement became urgent. On the other hand, 
there were old-established Turkish populations in Thessaly, and in 
Macedonia and western Thrace, which were annexed by Greece in 
the Balkan Wars. 

By the convention of Lausanne (30 January 1923) Greece renounced 
the right to repatriate the Greek Orthodox population which had left 
Asia Minor and Thrace, and agreed to compulsory emigration of 
members of the Greek Orthodox Church still resident in Turkey, with 
the exception of those domiciled (établis) in Constantinople and in 
Imbros and ‘Tenedos, for which no Turkish settlers were available. 
Turkey agreed to compulsory emigration of ‘Turkish Moslems from 
Greece, with the exception of those resident in western ‘Thrace, 
and Albanian Moslems in north-western Greece. Greek-speaking 
Catholics and Protestants remained where they were domiciled. The 
Greeks of Cilicia, when the French evacuated that province, had fled, 
mostly to Cyprus. 


Other Groups 


The Nestorian Christians were the only western survivors of those 
who accepted the doctrines of Nestorius, Patriarch of Constantinople 
428-31. Persecuted in Syria, they spread into Mesopotamia and 
Persia, and survived the Mohammedan conquest, but were cut off 
from other Christian populations, and spread their missions east- 
ward as far as China and south India. Till recently, Nestorian (or 
‘Assyrian Christian’) communities occupied Salmas, Barandiz and 
Tervangar, and other Kurdish districts between Lake Van, Lake 
Urmiye, and Mosul, particularly Hakari; but in 1915 they were 
attacked by Kurds and Turks; many were massacred, and others 
were driven, with their Armenian neighbours, into Persia, Iraq, and 
Syria. In Iraq both settled and immigrant Nestorians have been 
ill treated, and, after many efforts to transfer them elsewhere, most 
have now been settled in the Khabur district of Syria. 


Circasstans (Cherkess), descended from emigrants out of Russian 
Caucasus (in 1864), are numerous in Kastamonu, Bursa, and other 
cities, and also in Thrace. In the country districts they form 
agricultural villages; in the towns they are porters, grooms, domes- 
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tics, and small traders; hardy, intelligent, but often unreliable and 
thievish. 


Levantine is the name formerly applied to persons of Genoese, Vene- 
tian, or other Frankish origin brought up in the Levant, and more 
generally to the offspring of European fathers and Greek or Armenian 
mothers. ‘They are usually Catholics, and speak two or more lan- 
guages besides Turkish. ‘hey are town-dwellers, clever and unscrupu- 
lous, subservient through fear or in hope of gain, but overbearing to 
inferiors. 


Gypsies are less common in Anatolia than in south-east Europe, but 
may be distinguished from other nomads by their slight build, dark 
skin, hair, and eyes, peculiar language, and proficiency in horse- 
dealing, veterinary arts, metal-working, music, fortune-telling, and 
magic. ‘Chey form small clans or family groups, are migratory, with 
small herds of cattle or droves of horses, but congregate on customary 
winter camping-grounds. 


Fews (Yahudt) in Turkey are of two distinct kinds, Ashkenazim of 
German, Polish, or Russian origin, and Sephardim of Spanish or other 
Mediterranean descent. Their physical types are essentially those of 
their place of origin, but the prominent convex nose and pendulous 
lips are common to all, and connect them with the Armenoid breed 
of the Mountain Zone. ‘The Sephardim of Constantinople, like those 
of Salonika and Rhodes, are of families expelled from Spain in 1492, 
and still speak a dialect of Spanish. Their Chief Rabbi (Cecem-Basz) 
in Constantinople was formerly head of the Jewish millet, and had his 
lay council and confessional court. ‘The Jews are mostly in small 
businesses and industries, the larger concerns in Turkey being usually 
Greek or Armenian. A Moslem group of Jewish descent (Mamine: 
Donme) was formerly numerous in Salonika, but unpopular with 
other Moslems. 


. RELIGION, LITERATURE, AND ART 
Religion 

The Turks were already Moslem when they entered Anatolia. 
They were of the same Sunni sect as other western Moslems (p. 279), 
and their religion, based on the Koran, and expounded by a close 
corporation of interpreters (ulema, p. 286), underwent no change 
throughout the Ottoman period. In the Organic Law of 1924 (Art. 2) 
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the religion of the Turkish State was Islam. But in 1928 this clause 
was struck out, and since that time ‘Turkey has been a purely secular 
State. It is important to realize this, for the Western idea that Turkey 
is a bulwark of Islam is hard to eradicate. Probably the influence of 
Islam had been declining for many years, for the change was carried 
out with a remarkable lack of opposition from the people, and was not 
accompanied by any persecution of religion. The object of attack was 
not religion itself, but the hold of antiquated Moslem laws and customs 
over the life of both State and individual. ‘There have never been any 
anti-religious laws in ‘Turkey. Religion is looked upon as an entirely 
personal affair, and, as long as it is practised as such, freedom of 
worship is guaranteed. ‘No one may be molested on account of his 
religion, his sect, his ritual, or his philosophic convictions’ (Organic 


Law, Art. 75). 


Language 

The ‘Turkish language (Tiirkce) is a language of the Ural-Altaic 
‘ageglutinative’ type, forming nouns, verbs, and grammatical con- 
structions solely by adding suffixes. It is distinguished from the 
Mongol-Manchu group by more developed suffixes, and from the 
Finno-Ugrian by a simpler system of cases, and different phonetics. 
It is one of many which branched off from the speech of the Turki 
peoples in their original home in central Asia (p. 341). All languages 
of this Turki group have preserved remarkable resemblances: the 
differences between the speech of the Turki peoples in Sinkiang 
(Chinese Turkistan), the Uzbeg of Samarkand, the Tatar of Kazan, 
and the Turks of Anatolia are far less than between French and Italian 
or between English and German. 

When they accepted Islam the Turks took over many Arabic words 
and phrases, and later other foreign elements, especially Persian and 
French: these are estimated at 80 per cent. of the literary language, 
and are numerous even in the speech of the peasantry. ‘The ‘Turks 
are now trying to rid their language of these foreign expressions and 
of the ponderous and pompous diction which had become customary, 
and to find in old documents and inscriptions simpler equivalents 
which are pure Turkish. But although there have been appreciable 
changes, the zeal for this ‘purification’ seems to have died down. 
European dictionaries of modern Turkish have been published, but 
changes are still taking place, and there is no adequate grammar of the 
Turkish language in Latin script. 
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Turks sometimes assert that the speech of the peoples of Asia 
Minor, as early as Hittite times (p. 268), was akin to that of the present 
day, and that the people of to-day are the physical descendants of the 
older population. Although the claim is justified as regards physical 
type (p. 344), it cannot be upheld with regard to the Turkish language. 


Use of the Roman Alphabet 


The medieval Turks also took over the Arabic characters, which are 
difficult to read and to write and are ill suited to express the sounds of 
the ‘Turkish language. One of the most important changes in modern 
Turkey was the substitution of the Latin for the Arabic alphabet 
in. November 1928. ‘This reform was particularly dificult because 
Moslems regard not only the words of the Koran, but even the letters 
themselves, as sacred, and revere anything written in these characters. 
But the change was essential, if ‘Turkey was to become an educated 
modern nation. A Latin alphabet, therefore, with a few changes to 
adapt it to Turkish sounds (p. 10), was substituted by law. ‘This drastic 
change was made summarily, and for a while there was some con- 
fusion. Newspapers could not be printed, and only one book was 
published in 1929. Kemal himself went about demonstrating the 
advantages of the new alphabet, and teaching it to the teachers. 
Everyone who could, started with enthusiasm to teach reading and 
writing to as large a number of people as possible. Though no books 
may now be printed in the Arabic character, many of the older people 
prefer to read those published before 1929; and scholars must still 
study literature and history in Arabic-written texts. But the daily 
writing of the whole country is now carried on in Latin character; the 
classical Osmanli literature is gradually being reprinted in it; and the 
young people know no other. 

Most educated Turks read French, which is the most useful 
language for foreigners visiting Turkey; many people in business and 
the professions speak English, German, or Italian. 


Literature 


The literature of the Turks, in their original Asiatic home, con- 
sisted of poems and legends handed down by word of mouth. Some 
folk-tales and legends, still current in Anatolia, go back to the early 
Turkish invasions; others are very much older, if not indigenous. 
Wandering bards called aszk still go from village to village, reciting 
or singing rhymed lyrics, both religious and secular, sometimes 
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challenging one another to a contest of riddles or proverbs, full of 
shrewd wisdom. | 

After conversion to Islam, all that Turks composed was Islamic, 
almost entirely didactic, and modelled on Arabic and especially on 
Persian literature. ‘This period, the Divan or ‘classical Islamic’, was 
superseded in the middle of the nineteenth century by the Tanzimat 
period, when models in both prose and verse were sought in European 
literature, and secular poetry and novels began to appear. But there 
was no absolute break with Oriental tradition, except the complete 
Westernization unsuccessfully attempted by a society of writers to- 
wards the end of the century. 

The twentieth century began too stormily to produce much litera- 
ture; but now a growing number of young writers, as well as some 
older and established ones, tend to reflect national life and colour both 
in poetry and in fiction. ‘Turkish literature has a fresh lease of life, 
but little has yet been translated into Western languages. 


Music 


Turkish music runs along parallel lines with Turkish literature. 
The instruments used in the folk music of Anatolian villages to-day 
(drum, horn, flageolet, a kind of bagpipe, and a long-necked stringed 
instrument usually played with a quill) all appear in Hittite sculp- 
tures, and are quite different from those used in the ‘classical’ music 
(two types of lute, a zither, a reed flute, and a small violin), which 
appears to have been brought from central Asia by the Ottoman’Turks. 
This is the musical counterpart of the Divan literature among the 
upper classes and the religious orders. In the Tanzimat period, 
music, like literature, turned to Europe, particularly to Italy, whence 
musicians were brought to Turkey to train bands and orchestras; but, 
as in literature, this movement did not flourish. 

Turkish music, like all Oriental music, used the pentatonic scale, 
which differs from the Western diatonic scale in having no semitones. 
When the new Republic turned deliberately westwards, it decided 
that its music should follow suit. For a while it forbade any but 
Western music, from orchestral score to American jazz; a compromise, 
however, has been effected, the State patronizing everything that is 
considered modern and Western; the country people still singing the 
old ‘Turkish tunes. Orchestras have been established to play the best 
Western music, but efforts are also being made to record the ancient 
folk-songs. Some young Turkish composers have attempted another 
compromise, writing in the Turkish tradition but in the Western 
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scale; the difficulties of this will be obvious to musicians, and it does 
not seem to be displacing either of the two kinds of music it seeks to 
combine. 


Sculpture and Painting 


Here a different problem was presented, for a Moslem rule, of 
uncertain origin, prohibited any representation of human or animal 
forms. Moslem artists were restricted to conventional decorative 
designs and the illumination of manuscripts. Relics of Byzantine 
art which contravened this rule were covered over at the time of the 
Ottoman conquest, but since the Mosque of St. Sofia at Istanbul, 
originally a Christian Church, was turned into a Museum of Byzantine 
Art, its famous mosaics are being uncovered. 

The first break with the past in this matter came when, in 1926, a 
statute of Kemal Ataturk was erected at Istanbul. Now there are 
statues and portraits of him and other leaders in every town and 
village, but modern Turkish sculpture and painting are still mainly 
limited to these and to scenes of the national revival. The building of 
a modern city at Ankara gives opportunity for modern sculpture— 
the groups of Safety and of National Sovereignty are impressive 
—and Hittite lions have been brought out from museums and set 
up in suitable places (photo. 129). 

Painting, which was not regarded by Moslems with quite so much 
horror as sculpture, had made a feeble beginning, under French in- 
fluence, towards the end of the nineteenth century. A school for the 
Fine Arts had been started, but it made little progress until 1936, when 
it was reorganized as the Academy of Fine Arts. It is now an active 
centre of Turkish artistic life, but it is still dependent upon foreign 
masters for its teaching. Turkey has not yet developed a national art 
_ style, and it will probably be long before the Turkish country people 
cease to consider the representation of the human body to be wicked. 
For this reason it is advisable for a stranger who wishes to take sketches 
or photographs of people in ‘Turkey, particularly in remote districts, 
to exercise the greatest tact and discretion, and to refrain altogether if 
there seems danger of giving offence. 


Theatre, Cinema, and Wireless 


Islamic conventions fettered the Turkish theatre. Till recently the 
only theatres were at Istanbul and Izmir. Turkish women were for- 
bidden to appear on the stage; feminine parts were taken by foreigners, 
usually Greeks, or by boys. The ‘People’s Houses’ now encourage 
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amateur theatricals, and professional actors and actresses are being 
trained. ‘The modern Turk enjoys both acting and seeing plays; he 
also likes writing them, though most of those so far produced have 
patriotic rather than literary quality. 

Only the larger towns have cinemas, which mainly show French 
adaptations of American films, with ‘Turkish sub-titles; but ‘Turkish 
films are now made in Istanbul, some of high quality. 

Wireless is also still a luxury in some towns and in all villages. 
Few individuals can afford their own set, but government officials and 
village schoolmasters use their loud-speakers freely for the benefit of 
the public. 


The Halk Evleri or ‘People’s Houses’ 


Among the most important and significant institutions in Turkey is 
one which exercises a remarkable influence on the lives and interests 
of the younger generation. The Halk Evleri are a vivid expression of 
one of the chief aims of Kemal Ataturk, ‘to provide citizens capable of 
governing themselves’. In founding the ‘People’s Houses’ he desired 
to consolidate and perpetuate the great achievement of modern 
Turkey—the awakening and strengthening of the social and cultural 
life of the ‘Turkish nation. To-day a visitor to the most remote parts 
of the country may find in some small township a Halk Evi, perhaps 
only two rooms in one of the larger houses, but more often a new 
building in modern style, serving as a centre of social and cultural 
activities, and combining in some degree many of the functions that 
are represented in England by women’s institutes, social clubs, 
literary, musical, and dramatic societies, rural libraries and informa- 
tion bureaux, and even engaging in educational activities comparable 
with University extension courses and technical classes. Some of the 
larger ‘People’s Houses’ publish a newspaper or magazine. There is 
usually a museum for objects of archaeological and historical interest, 
which the people are encouraged to appreciate as symbols of national 
development. Exhibitions are arranged also for special purposes and 
occasions. Games and sports are organized with a view to mental and 
physical health. Football, introduced among Turks by British 
prisoners of war during 1914~18, has become popular, and is still a 
game for players rather than for spectators. There are all kinds of 
athletic competitions: the Turks have an ancient tradition of wrestling. 

Membership of the Halk Evt is free. Funds are provided by enter- 
tainments and by gifts from the People’s Party. Each Halk Evi is 
self-governed by a committee and officers, elected by the members. 
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BUILDINGS AND ARCHITECTURE 
Architecture 


Turkey has many beautiful mosques, massive fortresses, and fine 
bridges, architectural monuments to her early period of greatness; but 
except in the great cities many fell into disrepair and even ruin, with 
the decline and corruption of Ottoman rule. In the nineteenth 
century, modern European styles, of classical renaissance origin, 
though often structurally unsound, became popular in the cities. 
Some of the earlier Nationalist buildings erected in Ankara after 1923 
are in an Oriental style, with domes, arcades, and crenellated parapets, 
imitated from Seljuk and Moorish or Persian architecture. But 
latterly the modern ‘functional’ technique has prevailed. Much care 
is given to the design of government offices, public schools, and State 
factories and workshops. Many of the old wooden bridges have been 
replaced by reinforced concrete structures, and some of the new 
bridges across the large river deltas are particularly graceful. 


Houses and Furniture 


Though the recent change from traditional to Western customs has 
been general, much remains, both in material surroundings and in 
manners, of the older mode of life. In the older and remoter towns, 
and within the citadel of Ankara, many houses are preserved, of which 
only the lower walls are of stone, and the overhanging upper story is 
of wood, with deep eaves, balconies, latticed windows, and external 
staircases. ‘l‘he prevalence of wood construction results in disastrous 
fires and the rarity of very old houses. Poorer houses are either wholly 
of wood, or timber-framed mud brick, or mere mud and rubble. 

The ground floor serves for kitchen, store-room, and stable, and for 
office or shop; above are the living-rooms—for men (selamlik) and for 
women (haremlik), quite separate suites in all but the smallest homes— 
one room opening out of another, lofty, airy, and sparsely and simply 
furnished with stools, couches, and chests, rather than chairs or cup- 
boards. Quilts, rugs, and carpets are treasured and displayed, as well 
as commonly used; curtains take the place of doors. Tables are small 
and portable, meals being served on a metal tray, round which those 
who are to eat kneel or sit. Beds are low and broad. In older houses 
the family bed is a low wooden platform railed round and ascended 
by steps, with store-cupboard below, and four-poster canopy and 
curtains; or there is a divan along one wall, or around one end, of the 
living-room, serving either as seat or for sleeping. Western furniture 
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has, however, now become common. There are few fire-places or 
stoves, but portable braziers for charcoal; the houses are therefore less 
comfortable in winter than in summer. The oven is built apart, for 
safety ; and cooking, or even meals, go on in the open air. Lamps hang 
or are set on a shelf or in a niche; paraffin is still in common use; but 
till recently people rose with the sun, or before, and retired to rest 
soon after sunset. The Turks love a garden, trees, and water as prime 
source of fertility; most houses stand in their own plot, and the larger 
houses are often built round two or more sides of a court. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


To appreciate the magnitude of the social and economic pro- 
gramme of the ‘Turkish Republic, and the progress already made, it 
is necessary to take into account, not only the composition of the 
people, already described (pp. 343-9), but also their intimate and im- 
memorial association with their native land, and the mode of life 
which has resulted from their agelong struggle to maintain themselves 
there at all. 

Turkey, by its physical characteristics, is essentially a pastoral and 
agricultural country, with large forest areas recklessly devastated in 
the past, but still productive, and not beyond hope of recuperation. 
Its mineral wealth, on the other hand, with few exceptions, is ill 
explored, and almost untouched. 

These general considerations profoundly affect the mode of life of 
the ‘Turkish people. Of a total population estimated at 164 millions in 
1935, only about 3,787,800 (or 25 per cent.) live in cities or large 
towns, where about 2 per cent. are engaged in industries other than 
domestic handicrafts, and about 1-9 per cent. in commerce. 

Forest-folk. Most remote from modern modes of life are the wood- 
cutters (tahtaci) of the south-western highlands, occupied almost 
wholly in hewing timber, collecting pitch, resin, pine-bark, and 
valonia acorns for tanning, and burning charcoal. (For the distribu- 
tion of forest trees and products see II, chap. xiv). They live in very 
small scattered hamlets, keep a few goats and sheep, grow a little 
grain and garden-stuff, and have little intercourse with their neigh- 
bours. Some are pure-bred aboriginals of Anatolia, and observe 
customs and objects of worship which are frankly pagan. Some 
forests are State domain (emuriye, p. 358), but others, especially in the 
east, are communal estates (metrukht) of the forest-folk, who main- 
tain their traditional privileges against officials and prospectors alike. 
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Nomad Pastorals. On the Central Plateau, and widely in other 
steppe districts, migratory tent-dwellers, sometimes of Mongol appear- 
ance, have maintained for centuries their traditional mode of life. 
Some still wander freely, but most of these communities have their 
habitual grazing-grounds, and move (at most) between summer and 
winter pastures. They trade cheese, yagurt (sour curds), and other 
milk products, hides, horns, and goat-hair rope and sack-cloth, for 
cereal food and other necessaries. All are Moslems, but many belong 
to peculiar sects and retain pagan beliefs and observances. 

The Gypsies (p. 349), though of eastern (probably Indian) origin, 
and distinct appearance and speech, do not differ greatly in their 
economic life from other migratory groups. ‘They are, however, often 
horse-breeders, farriers, and metal-workers. Many aromatic and 
medicinal products of the drought-resisting plants of steppe and 
scrub pass through their hands into the bazaars. 

All these nomad folk tend to merge in the sedentary peasant- 
population, as herdsmen, transport-drivers, or blacksmiths. 

Sedentary Peasantry. By far the larger number of pastorals, how- 
ever, are members of sedentary communities, engaged partly also in 
agriculture. Often the flocks and herds belonging to villagers or land- 
lords are entrusted to professional herdsmen, on primitive terms 
whereby the produce and increment is shared between owner and 
herder. These sedentary pastorals, by the circumstances of their 
occupation, remain isolated, uncultured, and unregarded, and are of 
the lowest social standing. They include persons of nomad ante- 
cedents who have lost their own herds and offered themselves as hire- 
lings ‘whose own the sheep are not’, but most are of proved courage 
and endurance, and will defend their charge. Other flocks are tended 
by the children of villagers, who revert to agriculture as they grow up. 

The distribution of summer and winter pastures, and the principal 
‘routes to stock-markets, are shown in fig. 79. 


Agriculture 


Though much cultivable land has been put out of use by war, 
drought, or mere neglect, the great majority of the ‘Turkish people are 
cultivators, either of their own inherited farms (mulk, p. 358), or of 
land leased from the State or other landowners. By the Ottoman con- 
quest, as by previous invasions and dynastic wars, all land, whether 
cultivated or not, became in principle the property of the victor, but 
peaceable occupants had usually been left in possession, under what- 
ever terms of tribute or service were customary. 
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The Moslem law of land distinguishes several kinds of ownership: 

(1) Mulk includes all forms of freehold, in land, or in fruit-trees on 
it, which may be owned independently of the soil on which they grow. 
Much mufk-land represents ancient gratuities and pensions to Otto- 
man warriors of the conquest period, whose descendants formed a 
minor territorial nobility of agas. Mulk is the only land that pays 
direct taxes, usually 10 per cent. of the produce, and has consequently 
diminished in amount. It may be worked by the owner, or leased, or 
worked by owner and tenant jointly, the landlord reserving or pro- 
viding the seed-corn, paying the taxes, and taking half of the produce. 
This yarici leasehold or ‘share-cropping’ is derived, like the French 
métayer-holding, from the ancient system known to Greeks as metéchi. 
Mulk-land passes from father to son or sons, but may be worked in 
joint occupancy by as many members of the family as it will main- 
tain: when they multiply further, the more capable or adventurous 
pass into other livelihoods; by this selective elimination, the stolidity 
and endurance of those who remain on the land are enhanced, and the 
contrast between peasant and trader or artisan is emphasized. 

(2) Miri (emirtye) is domain-land, the property of the State and 
(under Ottoman rule) of the Sultan; it came into being by conquest 
from previous rulers or by confiscation from unworthy owners. On 
the other hand, much land formerly mzri has become mulk by sale or 
by royal grant for services rendered. Many great private estates were 
acquired or increased in this way. Mzri-land is, however, usually 
leased by the State for cultivation by individuals (or latterly by various 
associations) under provision for inheritance, transfer, or conversion 
into mulk by the leaseholder; but if either mzrz or mulk be neglected, 
and especially on default of tax-payment on mulk, the State resumes 
ownership. Most of these provisions are a heritage from Byzantine, 
Greek, or old Asiatic regimes. 

(3) Mevkufi (vakuf) is land held in trust for religious or charitable 
uses; it is usually leased like mzri-land, and pays to per cent. tax on 
produce. It is administered by a Moslem commission (evkaf), with 
its office formerly in Istanbul but now in Ankara. Much mulk- and 
miri-land has been transferred to vakuf by collusion, the institution 
buying from the owner for a nominal sum, and renting it to him and 
his heirs. It corresponds to the Christian metochi tenure practised by 
the great monasteries. Since vakuf is not taxed, both the proprietor 
and the institution profited at the expense of the Government. It has 
been estimated that about two-thirds of the whole country is vakuf, and 
it has been the policy of the State to acquire or resume ownership of it. 
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The religious and charitable endowments of the Orthodox Greek 
Church, of the Armenian and other Christian Churches, and of the 
Jews, were never administered as mevkufi but held as mulk by trustees 
of their own mullet; in the recent exchanges of population and 
possessions, especially with the Greek kingdom, other arrangements 
have been inevitable. 

(4) Metrukhz is land in communal ownership, mostly pasture, over 
which a community holds inherited grazing-rights, and may lease 
these to individuals. Whether leased, or pastured by the flocks of the 
community, like English common-land, metruk/i-land is administered 
by the municipal or district authority, its produce or rent being 
applied to administration or public works, or by free villages to their 
own subsistence. It is commonest in the highlands and especially in 
the south and south-east, where Kurdish chieftains have arrested the 
breakdown of tribal tenure. But the Republic is insisting that tribes- 
men must settle, and is beginning to develop the east and the south- 
east by rigid control and by gradual improvement of communications. 

(5) Mevat (khaliye) is ‘dead’ land without economic use, granted 
to anyone who undertakes to reclaim it on payment of tithe on produce 
for twenty years. In an undeveloped and disorganized country, such 
as ‘Turkey was till lately, this residuary category had little more than 
a theoretical interest. But when use—of whatever kind—is found for 
mevat-land, it merges in one of the preceding categories; and, in 
practice, the State reserves the right to sanction or forbid any kind of 
‘land-utilization’, and to impose its own terms, as on leased muzri-land. 
This becomes significant when fresh uses are found for ‘dead’ land by 
geologists and engineers. 

In course of time, a very large part of the land has passed into State 
ownership, and it is the policy of the Republic, since 1937, to make 
private ownership more compact, by taking over scattered strips of 
inherited land and redistributing them in contiguous plots of equal 
value. This is especially necessary in the larger irrigation projects of 
the Seyhan plain, where old private water-rights had to be extin- 
guished when the streams were regulated. Most of the larger estates, 
both here and elsewhere, have been already broken up into peasant 
holdings. Those larger landowners who remain sometimes live in 
the towns, either leaving their land uncultivated, or employing hired 
labour (beylik) under an agent, or letting it as yarici (v. above). It is 
the policy of the Republic that all peasants should become inde- 
pendent landowners. Many own their cottages and garden plot, but 
nothing else, and work for hire (v. below). 
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Labour. Much of the land in peasant-ownership is worked by the 
owner and his family, and produces mainly for home-consumption. 
The yarict system of co-partnership between owner and tenant has 
been described already (p. 358). Larger estates employ peasants who 
own little or no land, on beylk terms, under a resident overseer, the 
landowner living in town or elsewhere. ‘The seasonal labour re- 
quired for tobacco and cotton fields, vineyards, &c., is generally sup- 
plied from the plateau. Female labour is common everywhere, the 
average ratio being 62 women to 100 men. ‘The average rural popu- 
lation-density is 54:9 persons per square mile; increasing in the 
north-eastern vilayets to 67 (Giresun), go (Ordu), 96 (Rize), and 123 
(Trabzon). 

Agricultural development. ‘The primary restrictions on agriculture 
are lack of soil, lack of moisture, lack of power, and lack of transport 
to markets. 

Lack of soil results from torrential winter rain, accentuated by reck- 
less deforestation and over-grazing, especially by the omnivorous 
goat. Lack of soil has been forestalled in the past, and is being repaired 
in some places, by terracing, for which the rocky subsoil and frequent 
cliff-debris provide ample material. New terraces are filled with soil 
retrieved from alluvial valley bottoms; and the roots of olive and carob 
help to consolidate it for catch-crops between these and other fruit- 
trees. This combination of trees and annual crops is characteristic. 

Lack of moisture, resulting from seasonal rainfall and steep run-off 
over rocky bottom, is diminished by terracing as above, and com- 
pensated locally by irrigation, from wells, with bucket-and-lever or 
Persian water-wheels (fig. 26), or from springs or river-courses, with 
channels following the contours and distributing through primitive 
sluices. Large irrigation projects, completed or in course of execu- 
tion, are described in Vol. II, chap. xiv. 

Lack of power explains the persistence of the primitive Anatolian 
plough, which merely furrows without turning the soil, and is drawn 
by oxen or buffaloes, supplemented by asses or women. In garden- 
ground, and tobacco or cotton fields, where deeper digging is neces- 
sary, a short-handled hoe with broad blade is more effective, and here 
too women do much of the digging, bringing their younger children 
into the fields. A peasant’s field may be far from his home, because 
long insecurity has compelled the country population to live crowded 
in villages on defensible sites, within reach of drinking-water. Often 
a peasant’s holding consists of several fields remote from each other, 
and of fruit-trees on another man’s land. 
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Lack of transport has resulted mainly from the rugged regional 
barriers, and political insecurity. The Persian and Roman highways 
fell into disrepair and wheeled traffic was displaced by camels and 
asses, though on the plateau and in the south-east two-wheeled carts 
and four-wheeled wagons (araba) have remained in use where the 
gradients permitted, and are drawn by oxen or buffaloes. Many 
ancient and medieval bridges (képrii, kemer) have been preserved and 
repaired, and the rest-houses (caravan-serat or han, a Persian institu- 
tion) are numerous and often large. Both bridges and hans have always 
been recognized forms of benefaction, and appear often in place- 
names. Under the Republic an organized system of modern high- 
roads is being installed, and railways—which in Ottoman times were 
constructed with foreign capital—have been acquired, greatly ex- 
tended, and furnished with silos, elevators, and warehouses. 

Landowners, Priests, and Professional Men. Many owners of larger 
estates still live on their lands and cultivate them with yarici tenants 
(p. 358), taking a leading part in local affairs. Some of these agas 
are descendants, like English squires, of the conquerors or of Byzan- 
tines who accepted Islam; but there are others who have bought Jand 
as an investment—city-bred merchants or officials who live afar, 
employ hired beyik labour under an agent, and contribute nothing to 
the locality. 

Where the Moslem priest (mam or hoca) maintained by vakuf 
endowment to serve the village mosque was efficient, he kept school 
according to his ability, as well as prayed and preached; but this was 
not always so and, when the hierarchy opposed the Revolution, all 
ministers of religion were excluded from educational service, their 
place in the community being taken by schoolmasters trained more 
and more thoroughly in State institutions, and responsible to the 
Ministry of Education, and by the managers of the ‘People’s House’ 
— (p. 354) administering local grants and subscriptions. In the larger 
villages as well as in the towns, libraries are being established, and 
efforts are made to encourage an intelligent interest in the country- 
side and in national affairs. Similarly the herbalists, self-trained 
healers (hekim), and village midwives are being superseded by 
members of an organized and educated profession (p. 383); and, with 
the release of Turkish law from Moslem theology, lawyers trained on 
European lines, and even in European law-schools, are making their 
way into the provinces. 

Special attention is given to improved methods of cultivation and 
stock-rearing, to the use of fertilizers, the grading and packing of 
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produce, and employment in household industries of local resources 
such as reeds and withies, as well as the wool and hair from the flocks. 
In carpet-weaving a new start had to be made in some centres, where 
the former weavers were Greeks or Armenians. A short account of 
the rug industry is given in Vol. II, chap. xiv. 

Many fruit-trees, vegetables, and other plants are cultivated in 
gardens, often with domestic irrigation from a well. The Turk, like 
the Persian from whom he derived much of his higher culture, loves 
fruit-trees, garden-produce, and flowers, especially roses, carnations, 
jasmine, and aromatic herbs; and his women extract perfumes, con- 
fectionery, and household remedies from these, all the more prized 
because there were formerly no druggists, still less physicians, outside 
the towns. 


Village and Town Life 


Villages. 'The open country has been so long unsafe that even the 
peasants live, not on their lands, but in close-built villages, in defen- 
sible positions with water supply, usually unfortified, but protected by 
continuous house-walls and narrow lanes. In the centre is the market- 
place, and often a well or spring-fed fountain, with the mosque and 
its accessories, the school, guest-house, public bath and sick-house for 
the poor, and priest’s quarters, all owed to private benefactions. A 
rich mosque may own a library and maintain a seminary for priests. 
Outside the village is the communal threshing-floor, used also for 
wrestling-matches and festivals; but the Turks do not themselves 
dance, nor have they numerous village and family feasts, like the 
Greeks and Armenians; nor the same general interest in affairs. ‘The 
men’s leisure is spent at the café; the peasant-women have none, 
except for gossip at the well. Social intercourse between men and 
women did not exist before the republican reform. 

Good behaviour and the settlement of small disputes are the care of 
the headman (hocabasi), and he is responsible for the reception of 
travellers, officials, and soldiers or police, in a guest-room (musafir- 
oda) or private house. Such hospitality is traditionally free. It is the 
dull, laborious routine of Turkish life more than the hardness or the 
poverty which explains the peasant’s lack of interest or initiative; and 
it is to remedy this that the ‘People’s Houses’ are being established so 
widely and energetically by the Republican Government and the 
‘People’s Party’; and that the emancipation and education of women 
has been undertaken (p. 340). 
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Bazaar-towns, Industries, and Trade 


Side by side with the peasantry and maintained from their agri- 
cultural surplus, are the bazaar-towns, one or more in each economic 
district, which is usually also a geographical unit—valley (dere) or en- 
closed plain (ova) in a land of abrupt boundaries. ‘These communities 
are of great antiquity, and usually occupy an ancient site. They had 
become centres of Greek civilization, and of Christian congregations, 
as well as of local government; and they were but little disorganized 
by the Turkish conquest. Their economic function has been as inter- 
mediaries between cultivators and artisans for the exchange of local 
produce, against metal-work, textiles, and foreign rarities such as 
spices and drugs. Some bazaar-towns had their own speciality; ex- 
amples are the gold of ancient Sardis and the opium of Afyonkarahisar 
(‘Opium-black-castle’); others bred and trafficked in pack-animals, 
and developed caravan trade. Others, including old sanctuary-cities, 
became places of repute and resort of pilgrims to a saint’s tomb (tekke, 
tiirbe). ‘Thus town and country-side helped each other economically, 
while remaining distinct in outlook and even in population; for it was 
in the towns that Greeks, Armenians, Jews, and Syrians plied their 
respective trades, remaining members of their own millet for mutual 
protection against each other and Ottoman authority. 

Hence, in turn, Ottoman administration, law courts, and garrisons 
added to the political as well as economic importance of the towns; 
and, in a country with so long and varied a history, cities like Izmit 
(Nicomedia), Bursa (Brusa), Sinop (Sinope), Trabzon (Trebizond), 
Sivas (Sebasteia), and above all Konya (Iconium) and Edirne (Adria- 
nople) have been capitals of independent States, and have not wholly 
lost their amenities or their prestige. Ankara, though never a capital, 
was always a central fortress, as well as a bazaar and road-junction. 

Characteristic of even the smaller towns are the bazar, the han, and 
the hamam. 'The bazar is the commercial and industrial quarter, a 
maze of small shops and workrooms, usually of one story only, with 
open front and overhanging eaves, and store-room behind. Business 
is done in the shop-front, or at a counter, but the trader or artisan 
lives elsewhere and closes his place of business at night. Usually each 
shop is a freehold, but some large bazars have been reconstructed, 
after fire or by private enterprise or munificence, on a more regular 
plan, with roofed alleys and classified occupations and trades. At 
Istanbul the Grand Bazaar is more than a mile in circuit, with cupola- 
roofs, fountains, and some 3,000 shops. The han is also often a 
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benefaction, though some of the oldest and largest were established by 
the Seljuk rulers or by trade guilds. A Aan usually consists of a court- 
yard surrounded by as many as three tiers of arcaded store-rooms, 
sleeping-rooms, and stalls for transport animals, for which rent is 
paid by travellers. ‘They are unfurnished, and food is usually found at 
a cook-shop outside, and there is no organized cleaning or service. 
The Yeni Han in Istanbul has water supply in the rooms, and fire- 
proof stores; but even the simplest han is substantially built and 
defensible by its momentary occupants. 

The public bath (hamam) is an inheritance from Roman and 
Byzantine culture. It combines provision for personal cleanliness 
with opportunity for social intercourse. Like other Orientals the 
Turk prefers to wash in running water from a conduit or a jug, not in 
a bowl; but in a dry and dusty country he has elaborated the practice 
of public bathing; and communal washing economizes fuel. Many 
Turkish baths are stately benefactions or private enterprises; others, 
for the poor, are attached to mosques and are free. There are separate 
establishments for the women. As places of meeting they rivalled the 
kahve (café) till recently; but a newspaper is better read dry. 

Ports. ‘The special function of harbours and ports, such as Iskenderon 
(Alexandretta), Mersin, Antalya (Attalia, Adalia), Izmir (Smyrna), 
Ere&li (Heraclea), Giresun (Cerasus), and ‘Trabzon (Trebizond), like 
the bazaar-towns, attracted foreign merchants and artisans, as well 
as native shipwrights and sailors. Smyrna was explicitly Gévur Izmir 
(‘infidel Smyrna’) as a headquarters of foreign interests and residents. 

In face of these rivals in his own ports, the Turk never developed 
an interest in seafaring or oversea trade. ‘The Ottoman fleet of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries was manned by Greeks and by 
Frankish captives, though led by Turks and crowded with ‘Turkish 
troops (p. 286). 

Fishing-towns. Similarly the fishing industry was mainly in Greek 
hands. Moreover, except in the Marmara region and along the west 
coast, the obstacles between port and interior are so great that the 
fisheries of Anatolia are but little exploited. The sponge grounds lie 
beyond territorial waters, and are jealously monopolized by Italians in 
the Dodecanese. ‘Tunny and mackerel, sardine and anchovy have the 
advantage that they can be preserved for distant use, but they are 
often sent abroad to fish-eating peoples. The other Mediterranean 
fishes are for immediate consumption, and lack of transport restricts 
them to coastal markets, Istanbul, Izmir, and other Aegean and Mar- 
maran towns (Vol. II, chap. xiv). Thus the limited opportunities 
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for a fishing population partly account for the small supply of ‘Turkish 
seamen for a fleet. 

The Old and the New Capital. All these aspects of urban culture 
meet in imperial Constantinople (Istanbul), by position, history, and 
prestige pre-eminent among the cities of the Mediterranean world, 
and standing in the same mutual relation to its former and present 
territories as the bazaar-towns and sanctuary-cities to their smaller 
regions; splendidly furnished with palaces and places of worship 
dominating its unique harbour, the “Golden Horn’. It was one of the 
boldest breaks with the historic past, Byzantine and Ottoman, to 
create a new capital, central not marginal, military not religious, 
national not dynastic, below the fortress-rock of Ankara, without 
challenging comparisons, or detracting from the commercial, in- 
dustrial, and cultural significance of Istanbul. 

Industrial Cities. As Ankara has become the symbol of the new 
nation-state, so the rising industrial centres, distributed on a realist 
scheme where they needs must be, are the monuments of a new 
national economy. By Ankara itself the great dam and reservoir of © 
Cubuk is creating a central oasis of scientific agriculture; the irriga- 
tion schemes of Adana and Konya are experiments in fresh qualities 
of produce as well as in greater amounts; the coal-field of Zonguldak, 
the chrome of Guleman, the ironworks of Karabtik, and the cotton 
mills of Kayseri are typical of the new industries and of the regroup- 
ing of the population which these entail. The Byzantine and Ottoman 
bureaucracies have been replaced by a technocracy which has achieved 
great advances already, both in exploitation of natural wealth and in 
education of intelligent and industrious citizens. Modern facilities of 
intercourse and modern outlook on social needs may succeed in re- 
ducing the cultural differences between city and country-side, and 
_ changing the prospects and ideas of the Turkish peasantry who are at 
all times and inevitably by far the largest element in the population. 


Natural and Historical Routes 


Like the productive and inhabited regions, the main avenues of 
communications have always been determined by the geographical 
structure, and the importance of the principal cities is illustrated by 
the roads which have converged on them in successive periods. From 
the ancient centres of industry and commerce in Babylonia and in 
Syria, main routes reach the Plateau— 


(a) through Aleppo, Adana, and the ‘Cilician Gates’ of ‘Taurus to 
Eregli for the west, and to Nigde for Kayseri and the north; 
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(c) 
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through Carablus (Jerablus, class. Carchemish) or through 
Birecik on the Euphrates, by Gaziantep (‘Aintab), Maras, and 
thence to Malatya and Sivas, or directly to Sivas by Elbistan; 
from Mosul by the Tigris route through Diyarbekir (class. 
Amida) to Malatya and Sivas, or by the ‘Bitlis pass’ to Bitlis 
and Van. Erzincan and Erzurum are accessible from Sivas on 
the great north-eastern route from the west which passes 
thence through Kars to ‘Tiflis; and between Erzurum and 
Erzincan diverges the road through Bayburt and Gtimiisane 
to Trabzon, the chief port for Persian and Armenian goods 
between Batum and Samsun. The latter is served from Sivas 
through Tokat and Amasya. 


On the Plateau, the aridity of the west-central district has always 
restricted both settlement and intercourse to the margins. Even the 
railways, seeking traffic rather than water, follow immemorial roads. 
The major historical routes are as follows: 


(4) 


(5) 


(c) 


South of the arid centre, from Sivas through Kayseri and 
Nigde to Eregli (with the ‘gates’ to the Mediterranean coast 
at Mersin) and to Karaman (where the Taurus can be crossed 
to the sea at Silifke, the classical Seleucia); thence by Konyaand 
Aksehir to Afyonkarahisar, the southern of the two western exits 
to the Aegean, and on to Kiitahya, its northern counterpart. 
From Sivas due west to Yozgat, where the Kayseri road comes 
in from the south-east and a northward road by Sungurlu and 
Corum serves Samsun. From Yozgat to Ankara there are 
alternative roads, and a direct road goes to Ankara from 
Kayseri by Kirsehir. 

West of Ankara the desert has also been outflanked, the direct 
road to Afyonkarahisar making use of the upper Sakarya, that 
to Eskisehir using the Porsuk. From Eskisehir, west-bound 
trafic bifurcates for Ktitahya and the Aegean, and for Bursa 
and the Marmara. 


In the north-west, Istanbul draws all things to itself: from Eski- 


sehir, 


Bursa, and Izmit ; from Ankara formerly direct, but now 


through Gerede, Bolu, and Adapazari; and from the northern coast- 
lands by the Pontic highway which links up the troughs of the 
northern highlands as far as Erzurum and Kars. This highway is 
joined at Gerede and Resadiye by roads from Ankara and Zonguldak, 
and is crossed at Ilgaz by that from Ankara to Kastamonu, where it 
divides for Bartin, Inebolu, and Sinop. 





136. Country transport near Misis, Seyhan Plain 





137. Country carts (araba) 





138. Primitive Anatolian cart with solid wheels 
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The relative importance of the northern and southern routes of the 
Plateau has varied mainly for political reasons. ‘The Hittite capital 
at Bogazkoy drew traffic northwards, in spite of the double crossing 
of the Halys (Kizil Irmak). Lydia was attacked by Media along 
the south road, by Cyrus the Persian along the northern; and the 
Persian ‘Royal Road’ between Susa and Sardis passed through 
Diyarbekir, Malatya, Kayseri, Ankara, and Afyonkarahisar. To 
avoid this frequented route Cyrus the Younger led his “Ten 
Thousand’ by Konya and the Taurus. Alexander used both, crossing 
the Sakarya below Polatli, but descending into Cilicia to Tarsus and 
Issus. In medieval times Konya and Ankara were still rival land- 
marks, and both routes now have railways; but the connexion between 
Kayseri and Ulukisla has diverted the “I'’aurus Express’ and much of 
the ‘Taurus traffic to the northern line by Ankara at the expense of 
that through Konya. 

Antalya and its lowland were served from Afyonkarahisar through 
Burdur and from Konya through Aksehir and Isparta. West of 
Afyonkarahisar the Menderes valley led straight to Miletus (p. 87); 
all more northerly coast cities depended on the Gediz route through 
Sardis, and communicated with Kitahya through Usak. From 
Kiitahya the rough road to the west divides north and south at 
Balikesir, for Bergama and for Bandirma; west of Balikesir the road 
to the Hellespont reaches the sea near Edremit; but Xerxes, coming 
from the Gediz valley, crossed Mount Ida (Kaz Dag) to Bayramic 
on his way to the Straits. 

In ‘Thrace the high road from Istanbul to Edirne follows the 
Marmara shore, but crosses the Ergene at Corlu. The road into 
western ‘hrace keeps south of the Ergene and crosses the Merig at 
Enez near its mouth, but the main traffic with central Europe passes, 
as always, up the Meri¢ by Philippopolis (Plovdiv), Sofia, and 
Belgrade. 


Means of Transport and Domestic Animals 


Few of the rivers of Turkey are navigable. Transportation down- 
stream by skin-rafts (keleks) is common in the upper Euphrates and 
Tigris, but the rivers cannot be used for navigation in the opposite 
direction (p. 177). The Coruh river is unnavigable save by unwieldy 
barges (kayuks) plying perilously between Artvin and Kapandibi 
near Batum (photo. 53). Fishing-boats are found on many of the 
inland lakes, and sailing-barges used to ply between the Armenian 
settlements on the shores of Lake Van, while a steamer ferry has 
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often been suggested in the past (photos. 64, 65; fig. 80). With 
these exceptions there are no inland waterways. 

Railways were much neglected in Ottoman times, but have been 
greatly extended since the founding of the Republic. Away from 
these the motor-car has not yet taken over from the beasts of burden, 
except on certain of the main roads. 

The chief transport-animals are asses, horses, camels, oxen, and 
buffaloes, and of these probably oxen alone are indigenous. 

Asses have always been the principal beasts of burden, local breeds 
varying greatly in size and quality. In the bazaar-towns and ports 
they serve as guides, themselves unladen, to long files of camels. 
There is a Moslem prejudice against mules, but this is being over- 
come. 
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Fic. 80. Boats on Lake Van with Citadel Rock behind. 


Horses were introduced by the. Hittite invaders, if not earlier; 
first for war-chariots, but already for riding in the thirteenth century 
B.C.; cavalry is first mentioned in the eleventh, in Assyria. The 
Lydian cavalry in the west was famous (650-550 B.c.) till it was 
confounded in 546 by Cyrus, who posted his camel corps to wind- 
ward. Other good ancient horses were bred in Cilicia and east of 
the Euphrates, or imported from Egypt and Libya. The Arab or 
thoroughbred horse, from Egyptian or Libyan stock, came with the 
Saracens; Tatars and ‘Turki nomads brought from central Asia their 
hardy dun ponies of ‘tarpan’ descent. The Turks, especially the 
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military and landowning families, retain their traditional love of 
horses and horsemanship, and have paid attention to horse-breeding, 
both from old local stocks, and also from Syrian, Arab, and Barbary 
strains. Many of the Kurds of the more open grazing-grounds on 
the Persian frontier are also fine horsemen; but in the west motor- 
transport has begun to discourage breeders and buyers. 

Camels, introduced from Arabia in classical times, and sub- 
sequently also, in the two-humped species, from Bactria, became the 
chief transport-animals for bulky traffic, but mainly on the great 
through-routes across the plateau. Many camel-drivers have come, 
with their beasts, from Syria and beyond, but camels are also bred 
locally, some being trained for boxing and wrestling matches. 

Oxen are bred for draught, and only calves are eaten. ‘The ordinary 
long-horned breed is undersized, usually dun or black. Buffaloes also 
are used as draught-animals, especially in the lowland valleys and 
lake-basins. . 

Other important domestic animals are sheep, goats, swine, and 
poultry, most of them derived from indigenous breeds, though sheep 
are now mostly of the fat-tailed Syrian species, and the hardy Persian 
strain with curly wool is also in use. 

Goats are of two kinds: (1) ordinary breeds, with coarse hair, for 
rope, sacking, and tent-cloth; (2) the ‘mohair’ or ‘Angora’ goat, with 
long silky coat, for finer fabrics, rugs, and carpets, bred chiefly on the 
plateau and adjacent foothills. 

Swine were plentiful in ancient times, and wild boar are still 
common; but in Ottoman times the prejudice against these animals 
almost exterminated them, except in some Christian communities. 
Under the Republic, however, pigs are kept once more, and in forest 
areas they should be as profitable as in Balkan lands. 

Geese and ducks are probably indigenous, and certainly imme- 
morial as domestic poultry. Fowls, introduced probably in Lydian or 
Persian times, are ubiquitous; and very powerful game-cocks were 
bred till recently for cock-fighting and crowing-matches. Turkeys, 
introduced from America, are bred where the climate permits, but 
are not common. Doves and pigeons hardly differ from the wild 
species. 
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CHAPTER X 


ADMINISTRATION, DEFENCE, EDUCATION, 
LAW, AND HYGIENE 


CENTRAL AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


The Constitution 


URKEY is now a republic, governed, under the terms of the Con- 
Gee (p. 338), by the Great National Assembly (Kamutay), 
which is elected for four years. By a majority of two-thirds, the 
Assembly may amend any clause of the Constitution, except the first, 
declaring a Republic; this is unalterable. At first all ‘Turkish men 
became voters at 18 years; but on 6 December 1934 the Assembly 
altered Articles X and XI of the Constitution, and the age limit of 
electors, both men and women, was raised to 23. At the same time all 
Turkish men and women became eligible for election as Deputies to 
the Assembly.! 

The Assembly elects its presiding officer, and also the President of 
the Republic, from among its own members, for four years. Their 
terms of office coincide with the life of each Assembly, but they may 
be re-elected by the new Assembly. In the absence of the President 
of the Republic, through illness, travel abroad, or death, the President 
of the Assembly replaces him. 

The President of the Republic presides over the Assembly on 
ceremonial occasions, but may not take part in its discussions. He 
nominates the Premier, who forms a Council of Ministers, up to six- 
teen in number.* The President may preside over this Council, 
though the Premier is the formal president. ‘The President of the 
Republic is supreme commander of the armed forces, and appoints 
the military commander-in-chief with the advice of the General Staff 
and the approval of the Council of Ministers. He must promulgate 
within ten days every law submitted by the Council and passed by the 
Assembly; but he may refer back a law for reconsideration. I, 
however, the Assembly reaffirms it, the President must yield. 

The National Assembly must meet annually at a certain date, and 

’ Of the 429 Deputies in the Kamutay in session in 1941, 12 were women. 

2 'The present Council (1941), akin to the British Cabinet, has a President and 
13 Ministers, viz. those of National Defence, Justice, Interior, Foreign Affairs, 


Finance, Education, Public Works, National Economy, Agriculture, Public Health, 
Customs and Monopolies, Communications, and Commerce. 
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may be summoned at other times; it usually sits at least six months in 
the year. Its first business is the annual budget. It may grant extra- 
ordinary powers for a specific occasion if the Council asks for them. 
On the initiative of the Council, it makes laws and treaties, financial 
contracts and concessions, declares war, coins money, and has wide 
judicial powers to execute or revise sentences of the courts of law. 
There is no Second Chamber. 

No member of the Assembly may retain his seat after two months’ 
absence from meetings, or after accepting any government post. 
As such posts are usually filled by members, there is thus a frequent 
succession of vacancies. Each member must take part in at least one 
of the Standing Commissions which report to the Assembly on pro- 
jects of legislation. 


The Republican People’s Party 


Outside the Constitution, but essential to its efficiency until the 
nation becomes mature politically, is the “Republican People’s Party’, 
to which a very large majority of the members of the Assembly belong 
(386 out of 399 in 1935). The experiment of an opposition group— 
the ‘Independent Republican Party’—was tried in 1930 without suc- 
cess, but was repeated in 1939. ‘he People’s Party was designed by 
Kemal as an organization of the most progressive and politically 
conscious among the Turkish people, to give to the masses of the 
people, when awakened and informed, the control of their country. 
It meets weekly in secret, but is said to have free discussions of cur- 
rent questions. Its members may not challenge its decisions in the 
Assembly. It nominates the electors whom the voters appoint to 
choose the candidates for membership of the Assembly. In every 
town and village, its members propagate the ‘six arrows’ which are 
the Party-badge and were included in the Constitution in 1937— 
‘republican, nationalist, populist, state-socialist, secular, and revolu- 
tionary’—and its programme, as accepted in May 1935, covers all 
aspects of national well-being. Its basic local groups send representa- 
tives to form district committees, and these to provincial councils, 
with which provincial governors are expected to be in touch. Mem- 
bers of the party take a large part in the management of the local 
‘People’s Houses’ (p. 354), and form, in Kemal’s words, ‘a school of 
education in citizenship’. 

Other associations are permitted, provided they do not ‘propagate 
ideas of class distinction or of class conflict’ and have no ‘interna- 
tionalist intention’. 
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Local Government 


Under the Organic Law of January 1921 the country is divided into 
vildyets; the number has varied considerably from time to time. 
‘There were seventy-two at the founding of the Republic in 1923, but 
these were regrouped and there were sixty-four on 28 October 1927 
when the first census was made. The number was still further 
reduced until, at the time of the second census on 20 October 1935, 
there were only 57. With the reorganization of the east which has 
since taken place, the number has again been increased to sixty-three. 

The vilayets are divided into kazas, which are in turn subdivided 
into nahiyes, composed of towns and villages. These divisions may be 
said to correspond to the French system, the vild@yet resembling the 
‘departement’, the kaza the ‘arrondissement’, and the nahiye the 
‘canton’; the two latter divisions, as in France, have no self-governing 
organization. ‘he kaza is, in fact, a grouping of a number of nahiye, 
and the whole system aims at centralization of control and inspection 
by the administration of the vilayet. The further subdivisions 
(town-wards and groups of villages) may be described as ‘communes’ 
and, when any one of these—or, in some cases, a group of villages— 
has a population exceeding 2,000, it is created a municipality (bedelie). 

All men and women over 18 years of age, and subject to no legal 
incapacity, have the right to vote in municipal elections. 


Each commune has an elected council, which deals with purely 
local matters. The municipalities (bedelie: 627 in 1932) have muni- 
cipal councils of twelve or more members, elected for four years. 
Members must be over 25 years of age; since 1930 Turkish women 
have had the right to be electors and to be elected to municipal 
councils. As a rule, members are unpaid, but in cities having a popu- 
lation exceeding 80,000 they may receive allowances during the 
session. ‘The council holds three ordinary sessions in the year, the 
maximum period for a session being fifteen days, or thirty days when 
the budget is being discussed. Special meetings may also be held. 

The head of a municipality is the mayor (muktar, an old title), who 
is elected by the council from its members or other persons eligible 
for membership. he mayor is not entitled to a salary, but receives 
an allowance. He may be appointed by the Government, whenever 
this is deemed necessary. In Istanbul and Ankara the provincial 
governor (vat) 1s mayor ex officio, and assistant-mayors of these two 
cities are appointed by the Ministry of the Interior on his recom- 
mendation. 
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A municipal committee assists the mayor. It consists of the muni- 
cipal officials, with at least two persons elected by the municipal 
council for one year. The members of this committee receive re- 
muneration fixed by the council. It meets at least once a week, in a 
building provided and maintained by the municipality. 

At the opening of each sessional period the mayor, as chief muni- 
cipal executive, submits a report on municipal activities, the effect 
given to the council’s resolutions, the financial situation of the 
municipality, and the progress of current undertakings. During the 
discussion. of the mayor’s reports, the assistant-mayor presides over 
the council. 

The chief officials are usually appointed by the mayors. They must 
possess the same qualifications.as those of members of the central 
government, and enjoy the same rights and privileges. Assistant- 
mayors may be appointed from among the members of the council. 
Municipal medical officers and midwives are appointed by the 
Ministry of Health and Social Assistance (p. 383). 

The municipalities maintain roads and hospitals, and are respon- 
sible for police and recruiting. 


The Vildyet. Of the 57 vilayets in Turkey in 1935, 38 had a popula- 
tion exceeding 200,000 (Istanbul 883,600, Izmir 596,850, Konya 
569,700, Ankara 534,000), one (Burdur) under 100,000. ‘The old 
boundaries have since been revised but probably are not yet final; 
areas of vilayets vary from 1,660 to 19,600 sq. m. (fig. I, p. 14). 

The executive head of each vilayet is the Governor (Valz) appointed 
by the Government, with a General Council elected by those persons 
who were entitled to vote at the previous election of the National 
Assembly. Only persons qualified to be Members of the Assembly 
may be elected; one member for every 7,500 inhabitants. ‘They 
receive a daily allowance, but no travelling expenses. ‘The councils 
meet regularly once a year, and may hold special meetings. 

The Governor is expected to spend two months of the year in- 
specting his vilayet. He is assisted by deputy-governors, and by a 
committee consisting of from two to four members, elected by the 
General Council for one year, who receive a monthly allowance and 
travelling expenses. 

The resolutions of the General Council are carried into effect by the 
Governor, if he approves of them. If he objects to any resolution, he 
informs the Council of Ministers of his objection within twenty days, 
and the Council must give its decision within two months. 


\ 
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The officials of a vilayet are appointed by the Governor, except 
medical officers and midwives, who are engaged (as in municipalities) 
by the Ministry of Health and Social Assistance; and elementary 
schoolmasters are appointed by the Ministry of Education but paid 
out of the vilayet budget. ‘Taxes on lands and buildings are retained 
for local purposes, and government grants may be made for hospitals 
and higher education. 


Control over Local Authorities. Resolutions of a municipal council 
regarding budget transfers, final accounts, loans, public works for gas, 
water, electricity, or drainage, require the approval of the Governor. 
If he does not approve within a week, or opposes the resolution, the 
municipal council may appeal to the Council of Ministers, whose 
decision is final. For loans to be redeemed within a period exceeding 
twenty-five years, the approval of the Council of Ministers is necessary. 

The estimates of the general council of a vilayet must be submitted 
by the Governor, for approval, to the Minister of the Interior, who 
may add any permanent expenses. ‘The sanction of this Minister is 
also required for any extensive public works proposed by the adminis- 
tration of a vilayet. The final accounts of the vilayet, settled by 
the council, require confirmation by the Court of Accounts (Divant 
Mubasabat). 

A provincial council may be dissolved by the Governor subject to 
the approval of the Minister of the Interior, but a new election must 
take place within three months of the dissolution. All proceedings of 
local authorities of any kind are subject to inspection and control 
by the Ministries of the Interior and of Finance. 

Much has been done to modernize the local administration, espe- 
cially in the cities, and to furnish public services of all kinds with ac- 
commodation and equipment. Every settlement with more than 150 
inhabitants has its own communal responsibilities, within boundaries 
officially defined; water, electricity, roads, and bridges are being pro- 
vided, with funds raised through the Municipal Bank (II, chap. xv). 


The Inspectors-General in Thrace and Anatolia. Besides the pro- 
vincial governors, there is in European 'Turkey (Thrace) and in the 
eastern frontier provinces of Anatolia, an Inspector-General responsi- 
ble for the collaboration of provincial authorities for national security, 
economy, administration, and the efficient organization of the People’s 
Party. 

Every fourth year, the People’s Party holds a general congress of its 
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provincial groups at Ankara, and local congresses in each province 
every other year. The object is to popularize and standardize the 
Party’s activities as an instrument of the ‘most progressive and politi- 
cally conscious’ among the people, in the service of the nation. 


DEFENCE 
Army 


Under the law of 21 June 1927, military service is for 18 months in 
the infantry and for 2 years in the cavalry, artillery, and air service, 
while naval service is for 3 years. Men are called up at the age of 20, 
and liability for service lasts 26 years. ‘The annual contingent of men 
liable to service is about 175,000, of whom about half are required to 
serve. The strength of the active army in 1938 was approximately 
20,000 officers and 174,000 men. Since the outbreak of the war the 
Army has been maintained at approximately war strength by the 
inclusion of reservists, by the premature enlistment of a new class, 
and by calling up men previously exempted. In 1941 it comprised 
II army corps, made up of 23 divisions, an armoured brigade, 
3 cavalry divisions, and 7 fortress commands. 

The total number that could be mobilized is estimated at nearly 
2,000,000. ‘The active formations would seem to provide for a war 
strength of about 500,000. Until recently, much of the military 
material dated from before the last war, but there have been in- 
creasingly large purchases of anti-aircraft guns and anti-tank guns, so 
far as these could be obtained. Owing to scanty industrial resources, 
Turkey has been mainly dependent on arms from abroad. 

The infantry is equipped mainly with Mauser rifles; the artillery 
with 75 mm. field-guns and 10°5 and 12 cm. howitzers of various 
foreign makes. The army estimates for 1939-40 amounted to 


£,1'93,977,000. 


Navy 


The Turkish Navy has for some time past been undergoing re- 
organization, all vessels of any fighting value being taken in hand 
for refit, when money for this purpose can be spared. ‘The effective 
fleet in 1941 included the battle cruiser Yavuz, formerly the German 
Goeben, launched in 1911, displacing 23,100 tons, and armed with 
ten 11-inch guns; the cruisers Hamidtye, 3,830 tons, and Meczdzye, 
3,300 tons, both dating from 1903; 2 gunboats, 6 minesweepers, 
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4 destroyers, g submarines, 3 motor torpedo-boats, ro minelayers, a 
surveying vessel, a depot ship, a fleet tug, a collier, and an oiler. 

A sum of {17,500,000 was provisionally allocated to new construc- 
tion in 1934. ‘his was to include the cost of 4 destroyers and 4 sub- 
marines, which were to be built in England and to be completed 
in IQ4I. 

A new naval base in the Gulf of Izmit is in being, and a scheme for 
enlarging and improving this base comprises building of docks and 
building-slips which will finally replace the former dockyard in the 
Golden Horn, where merchant ships only will then be built. 

The future strength of naval personnel does not appear to have been 
fixed, but no difficulty is anticipated in manning the ships at present 
ready for sea. Effective strength at present is about 800 officers and 
4,000 men. Naval estimates for 1940-1 were {£'T'6,979,000. 


Aur Force 


The Turkish Air Force comes under the direct control of the 
Turkish General Staff. Its strength in 1940 was approximately 
370 first-line aircraft, and a total personnel of about 8,500. Details of 
recent developments are not divulged. Air estimates for 1940-1 were 


£1'78,294,000. 


EDUCATION 


One of the gravest initial difficulties of the Republic was the previous 
neglect of education, and the ignorance and illiteracy of the people. 
Ottoman education had been dominated by Islam. ‘Theological col- 
leges, endowed by the faithful, gave a medieval education based on 
Arabic and Persian classics. In the larger cities were a few foreign 
schools, mostly conducted by missionaries. ‘The American staff of the 
Robert College near Istanbul drew students from all Balkan countries, 
as well as from ‘Turkey. Greeks, Armenians, and Jews, where sufh- 
ciently numerous, had their own private schools. The ‘Turkish 
peasantry either did not go to school at all or went to village schools 
dependent on the mosques, where they were taught the rudiments of 
language, arithmetic, and the Moslem faith. 

Thus all education had a religious bias opposed to change; and the 
only possible course for the Republic was to secularize the schools. 
The theological colleges were abolished. Existing private schools, 
including missionary schools, are permitted to continue on condition 
that they conform to a pattern prescribed by the State. The same 
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applies to schools belonging to Turkish individuals or societies, or to 
non-Moslem minorities. 

By the law of 23 March 1931 primary education is free and com- 
pulsory. Infant Schools (écoles maternelles) are being staffed no longer 
with foreign and antiquated teachers, but with young ‘Turkish women 
trained abroad, who, when they have gained practical experience, will 
in turn train the future staff. Primary Education receives special 
attention. The old multiplicity of schools—administered by the 
State, the religious trusts, the non-Moslem millets, the foreign mis- 
sions, and private individuals—has been replaced under the law of 
3 March 1924 by a national system controlled by the Ministry of 
Education, the few schools which are still maintained by religious 
bodies (e.g. the Orthodox Greeks of Constantinople) being assimi- 
lated in management and curriculum. 

EMigher-Primary Schools have been completely reorganized, sepa- 
rated from the secondary schools, and given local freedom of initiative. 
These schools especially attract the girls, whose education often does 
not go further. But for lack of trained teachers and administrators, 
it will be some time before higher primary education is in practice 
compulsory or even available for all. The country people, not yet 
convinced of the advantages of education, try to keep their children 
on the farms. 

School buildings were formerly small, unsuitable, or non-existent; 
almost all the text-books had to be written, and rewritten when the 
Latin script was introduced. But many new buildings are being con- 
structed, other needs are being provided, and progress is remarkable. 

Co-education is the rule, except in certain technical schools. Where 

students live away from home they must pay for their board; many 
earn this by working part-time, as in American colleges. 
_ Secondary Schools and High Schools (lise, from the French lycée) 
have been improved and multiplied. In Ankara and other large 
centres, the same buildings and equipment serve for evening con- 
tinuation-schools, attended by former secondary pupils. 

Training Colleges (écoles normales) for teachers are maintained by 
the Government, not (as formerly) by the province. 

Technical, commercial, and professional schools still rely on foreign 
experts, but these are expected to replace themselves in time by com- 
petent Turkish pupils. In technical schools the pupils are allowed to 
undertake construction and repairs in other educational institutions, 
as part of their training. 

The University of Istanbul stands at the head of higher education. 
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Founded in the nineteenth century, it was reorganized in 1933 and 
greatly enlarged, with many foreign teachers of high repute. It has 
faculties of law, medicine, science, and letters. There are also in 
Istanbul a Polytechnic, a School of Fine Arts, a School of Economics 
and Commerce, a Higher Training College (Ecole normale supérieure), 
a Naval College (Académie maritime), and a School of Political Science. 
Ankara has now its own University, with a School of Law, an Agri- 
cultural Institute, and the Atatiirk Educational (Terbzye) Institute. 
The number of pupils has risen as follows: 





1923-4 | I9Q3I-2 1938-9 
Primary Schools . : : : dS 333 068), S427 26 1) Sr aces 
Secondary Schools : : : : 5,905 30,316 84,355 
High Schools (lise) : : ; ; 15241 6,840 24,582 
Professional Schools. , : : 931 4,155 $5335 
Training Colleges (Ecoles normales) . ‘ 2,528 5,293 3,259 
Universities and Institutes. ; ; 2,914 4,853 10,390 

346,580 | 593,593 | 944,453 


Libraries have been founded and enlarged, under a central library 
administration, which has correlated the few older libraries and sup- 
plemented them. The most important in Istanbul are the University 
Library (113,000 volumes), the Bayazid Library (36,767), and the 
Suleimaniye Library (34,767). At Ankara are those of the Assembly 
(25,000), the People’s House (15,000), the Turkish Historical Society 
(15,000), the Atatiirk Institute (6,000), the People’s Party (5,000), 
the Law Faculty (2,000), and the Agricultural Institute (4,000). ‘There 
are public libraries at Izmir and at Kastamonu (c. 23,000), and 
altogether 85 libraries with a total of 386,582 volumes in 1937, not 
including those attached to schools. Access to all public libraries is 
free. ‘There are also 1,700 public reading-rooms, some in quite small 
villages. 

The Ministry publishes old and recent books, translations, and 
text-books needed in the schools. 


Museums, fifteen in all, have been founded at Ankara, Izmir, Konya, 
and other cities, under a central administration, to supplement those 
of Istanbul for antiquities and for Moslem art, and the old Palace 
Museum. ‘The Department of Antiquities describes, collects, and 
conserves antiquities, which are now national property. Excavations 
are made and reports published by the Turkish Historical Society at 
Ankara, under permit from the Department of Antiquities, which 
may also grant permits to foreign institutions. 
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The Press. As there is, in effect, only one party organization, and 
also central control of sources of information, the press has little 
initiative. Before a newspaper is established, a large money deposit 
must be made, which is liable to forfeiture. There is, however, in 
practice some freedom of criticism, and latterly some open sympathy 
with certain foreign interests; but, as elsewhere, no formal connexion 
with any foreign agency is allowed. 


LAW 


THE Civil and Commercial Law of Turkey has undergone a radical 
change in the last twenty years. Formerly Turkey was governed by 
Sunni Moslem law based on the teachings of the Koran. During the 
nineteenth century there had been a gradual introduction of Western 
law, especially in regard to commercial matters, and there were 
partial codes, the most important of which, the Mejelle, comprised 
much of the law of property and civil procedure. Under the system of 
Capitulations, foreigners were governed by their own law (p. 291). 

This legal system was felt by Kemal to be cumbrous and out of date, 
unworthy of the modern ‘Turkey which he had founded. Accordingly 
he had recourse to the most modern of Western codes, which had 
won universal commendation, those of Switzerland. ‘These codes had 
indeed peculiar virtues to commend them. They were drafted in very 
simple and non-technical language and left a good deal to the judge, 
who was required in interpreting them to take into account custom 
and juristic doctrine. The draftsman had had before his eyes all the 
important earlier codes, and particularly those of France and Ger- 
many. The rules he had formulated were rational and capable of 
transplantation to another country. 

The Swiss Civil Code and the revised edition of the Code of 
Obligations were therefore adopted in 1926. Their French version 
was translated into Turkish with minor alterations, and is now 
Turkish law. At the same time vested rights acquired under the old 
law still remain, so that, for instance, polygamous marriages still 
subsist, although none can be contracted for the future. At more 
recent dates a Penal Code has been enacted, framed on the model of 
the new Italian Penal Code, and a Commercial Code, modelled on 
the German. 

The following particulars are worth noting: 

A person reaches majority when he has completed his eighteenth 
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year, but he can be declared of full age when he has completed his 
fifteenth year. A man may marry at 18, a woman at 17. Only a civil 
ceremony is required. No action can be brought for breach of 
promise of marriage, but presents must be returned; the party who 
has broken off the engagement, or given good cause to the other to 
break it off, must pay compensation for any reasonable outlay occa- 
sioned by it; and a party who has caused the other serious personal 
injury, e.g. a man who has seduced his betrothed, must pay damages. 
A man may also be forced to contribute to the expense of confinement 
and towards the maintenance of his illegitimate child until the age 
of 18. If he recognizes him as his child, the latter acquires full rights 
of succession to him. Divorce is allowed on wide grounds, and even 
if one spouse can satisfy the court that life in common has become 
intolerable. 

The normal matrimonial regime is separation of property, i.e. the 
wife keeps her property separate from that of the husband. If she 
does so, the pair is likely to adopt either the German system, by which 
the husband administers and has a life interest in most of his wife’s 
property, but she or her representatives resume it on the termination 
of the marriage, or the French system, by which the movable property 
belonging to the spouses becomes a common fund of which the 
husband can dispose as owner, but which on the termination of 
the marriage is divided equally between the spouses, or between 
the surviving spouse and the representatives of the other. In this 
case any lands bought with the common property also become 
common. 

A purchase or lease of land is not to be undertaken in any country 
without consulting a lawyer, because there are always apt to be 
limited interests, such as life interests and mortgages, encumbering 
it. It is better, if there is any difficulty, to acquire land compulsorily 
and pay the price into court, to be fought over by those interested. 
In ‘Turkey there is the additional difficulty that much property is held 
on charitable trusts (vakuf) for the relief of the poor and other 
similar purposes (p. 358). 

The law relating to sale of goods differs from the English law in a 
few points. ‘The property in the goods sold does not pass to the 
buyer until they are delivered to him. But as in England, the risk of 
deterioration or destruction passes as soon as the contract is made, 
so that, if the goods are damaged or destroyed without the fault of 
the seller between the making of the contract and the due date of 
delivery, the buyer must still pay the price. This is in many ways 
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an awkward rule, and a buyer is well advised to stipulate that the 
goods shall be at the seller’s risk until delivery. ‘This he can do. 

The driver of a car which is involved in an accident is liable for 
the damage caused unless he can show that the other party is to blame, 
and even if both parties are to blame, the total damage will be pooled 


and both parties made to pay in accordance with their share of the 
blame. 


The Duties and Powers of the Police 


Under the terms of the Constitution, the life, the property, and the 
home of each and all are inviolable. No one may be arrested or 
deprived of his goods and chattels, except by due process of law. 

Torture, corporal punishment, confiscation and extortion are pro- 
hibited. ‘The procedure governing the arrest and trial of a person 
charged with the commission of a crime is carefully laid down in the 
new Penal Code, which is based in great measure upon the Italian 
Penal Code. 

The duties of the police are limited to the arrest of the delinquent 
and to giving evidence. The accused is first examined by a Fuge 
d’ Instruction, whose duty it is to determine if there is a prima facie 
case against him, before handing over the case to the Public Prose- 
cutor. 


The Courts 


The lowest Courts of Justice are the Courts of the Justices of the 
Peace, which have a minor civil and criminal jurisdiction. The 
regular civil courts of first instance are the District Courts (mahakim- 
1-aslice), with a president and two judges. Serious criminal cases are 
tried by Assize Courts, under a president and four judges. Appeals 
are not possible, but judgements can be attacked on points of law 
before the Court of Cassation at Ankara. 


Prisons 


Unlike in Western countries, there is in Turkey only a small 
‘criminal class’, and most law-breakers in ‘Turkey are claimed to be 
uneducated persons who have not learnt to discipline themselves.* 
Many of the prisons are still very primitive, although some model 
ones have recently been built. They have now all been placed under 
the control of penal reformers who have not only suppressed the 

* On 1 January 1939 the prison population comprised 81,901 men and 6,394 


women under sentence, and 35,615 men and 1,780 women awaiting trial, a total of 
125,726 out of a population of about 163 millions. 
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torture and ill-treatment formerly common, but have also initiated 
a number of experiments for making the greatly reduced number of 
prisoners into useful citizens. One of the most interesting of these 
experiments is conducted on the island of Imrali in the Sea of 
Marmara, which has been turned into a settlement where prisoners, 
chiefly men convicted of murder, are rehabilitated. This settlement, 
which is to some extent self-governing, is guarded by only two 
policemen, who mix with the prisoners as they learn to be farmers 
and fishermen. It is claimed that the modern methods of dealing 
with such prisoners have been most successful. 


Martial Law 


The Council is empowered in times of emergency, and for a 
limited period, to declare Martial Law. This declaration must be 
confirmed by the Great National Assembly, and it suspends or 
restricts the inviolability of the person and personal liberty. Martial 
Law was declared in the summer of 1941 in the western frontier 
provinces for six months; it has since been renewed. 


HEALTH AND HYGIENE 
General 


Complete vital statistics for Turkey are not readily available. For 
the year 1933 the general mortality rate is reported to have been 
20°8 per 1,000 population; the birth-rate 44:1 per 1,000; and the 
infant mortality rate 125 per 1,000 live births. ‘The death-rate was 
considerably higher than that reported from other Balkan countries 
in that year (Romania 18-7, Yugoslavia 16-9, Greece 16-9, Bulgaria 
15°5). No European country reported a birth-rate nearly as high: 
Romania with a rate of 32:0 had the highest. The infant mortality 
rate reported, in relation to the general mortality and birth rates, 
was very low. 

The Ottoman Empire attached but little importance, and paid 
little attention, to health questions. When the Republican regime 
was inaugurated, provisions for the care of the sick were altogether 
inadequate. ‘There was no modern public health service. Outside 
Istanbul and other large towns there were only 22 small dispensaries, 
a few private hospitals, and 2,744 beds in the public hospitals to serve 
the needs of the whole country. The number of doctors outside the 
larger towns was insignificant. 
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When the National Government was formed in Anatolia, a Ministry 
of Health and Social Welfare was created (1920). ‘Turkey has now a 
well-equipped basic health organization capable of rapid expansion 
in all branches of modern public health work, and at least 15,000 beds 
in hospitals. 

A building was erected at Ankara for the Ministry of Health. 
Then the Institute and School of Hygiene were created, admirably 
built and equipped. ‘There is a new Central Hospital at Ankara with 
400 beds, shortly to be, if not already, increased to 1,000 beds. There 
is an Institute for Maternal and Child Welfare. There are also 
dispensaries for tuberculosis and for venereal diseases. Ankara 
possesses all facilities for the theoretical and practical post-graduate 
training of public health officers. In the new immigrant settlement 
at Etimesgut, near Ankara, there is a rural health centre and a school 
health centre. 

There are now 173 hospitals in Turkey, 127 of which belong to the 
State (Government, regional, or municipal hospitals). ‘There are 
also 285 State dispensaries, each with from 5 to 10 beds, and 25 
without beds. Special attention has been given to maternal and child 
welfare, infectious disease control, malaria, and syphilis. Anti- 
typhoid inoculation has been carried out on a large scale. ‘There were, 
in 1938, 90 medical specialists and 300 sanitary inspectors engaged 
in malaria control work in 24 vildyets. An Institute at Adana 
organizes this malaria control work and trains the personnel; it also 
does malaria research work. A beginning has also been made in the 
fight against tuberculosis; a few tuberculosis dispensaries and sana- 
toria are being established. 

Turkey is, however, still short of doctors, though the position has 
much improved. In 1938 there were only about 3,200 doctors for a 
population of 16,500,000, and a thousand of these were in Istanbul. 
Every district has, however, its medical officer. ‘To increase the 
number of doctors, the medical school at Istanbul was reorganized 
in 1933. Several German professors were invited to give courses of 
instruction at the school. In 1938 medical students at Istanbul 
numbered 2,198. Plans were being worked out for the establishment 
of a new medical school at Ankara under the direct control of the 
Ministry of Public Health and Social Assistance. 


Public Health Adminstration and Organization 


The central authority is the Ministry of Public Health and Social 
Assistance, which works in co-operation with the Ministries of 
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Education, Public Works, and National Economy. The budget of 
the Ministry had risen in 1936 to 3°87 per cent. of the general 
expenditure; special appropriations are also made. The staff of the 
Ministry in 1938 consisted of 102 officials, of whom 22 were doctors. 
The total number of employees of the Ministry was 4,120, of whom 
1,243 were doctors. The health officers of the provincial and muni- 
cipal administrations are appointed by the Ministry. 

There is a Director of Health and Social Assistance in the chief 
administrative town of each of the 63 vilayets. In the more important 
vilayets the director has a medical deputy. These directors are the 
medical advisers of the Governors, and are responsible for all health 
and social assistance work in their respective provinces. The vilayets 
are divided into about 424 districts; each district has now a Govern- 
ment medical officer and sanitary inspectors. 


Social Diseases 


The treatment of venereal diseases is compulsory, and is given free 
of charge. In areas in which syphilis is rife, a special anti-venereal 
travelling unit with a specialist in charge examines the whole popula- 
tion, without exception. This unit is provided by the Ministry. 

In areas in which trachoma is prevalent, commissions are appointed 
with a specialist in charge. ‘Twelve small special hospitals and 
numerous dispensaries have been established in these areas, and also 
special schools for children suffering from trachoma. 

There are tuberculosis dispensaries in a number of towns. Open 
tuberculosis is a compulsorily notifiable disease. 

Medical examination before marriage is compulsory. This ex- 
amination is concerned with venereal disease, mental disorders, 
open tuberculosis, and leprosy. 


The Institute of Hygiene and other Training Schools 


The Institute started work in 1932 and was in full operation in 1935. 
Its functions include practical work in connexion with public health 
questions; preparation of sera and vaccines and other material 
required for diagnostic or curative purposes ; examination of imported 
pharmaceutical products; and advice to public administrative bodies, 
local administrations, and other institutions. The Institute consists 
of the Department of Hygiene and the School of Hygiene. The 
Rockefeller Foundation contributed $80,000 for the scientific equip- 
ment of the Hygiene Department and $200,000 for the buildings and 
equipment of the School. Professor Gotschlich was the first Director 
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of the Institute, and the late Dr. Collins of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion the first Director of the School. 

_ The first course in the School of Hygiene for health officers was 
‘opened in 1936; twenty-two students were enrolled. These courses 
of post-graduate training in general and social hygiene are specially 
designed for doctors serving in the public health services, in municipal 
administrations,.and in the larger industries. ‘Training may also be 
given to sanitary inspectors and other categories of public health 
personnel. 

There is a practical training school of visiting nurses at the Edir- 
nekapu Health Centre. ‘The Nursing School at Istanbul is under the 
auspices of the Red Crescent Society. ‘There has been a great im- 
provement in the type of student admitted to this school and in the 
training given. 
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APPENDIX A 
STRATIGRAPHY 


IN the absence of formal geological surveys much of the available work is 

incomplete, and sometimes even an approximate thickness of the strata 
concerned is missing, although other details may be recorded. At the same 
time it may be useful to record briefly the present state of knowledge. 
An outline of the strata which have been determined is provided in the 
table at the end of this appendix. 


Azotc and Palaeozoic 


Schists and crystalline limestones are found in the massifs of the south- 
west and of central Anatolia, as well as in places on the northern fringe of 
the plateau. They represent altered sedimentary and igneous rocks and 
may be pre-Cambrian in age. No Cambrian rocks are known. 

Ordovician age is attributed to shales, sandstones, and quartzites 
exposed in the Amanus Tunnel through the Gavur Dag, but upon in- 
adequate evidence. ‘The beds concerned exceed 6,000 feet in thickness. 
Silurian strata are probably represented in the north-west in the vilayet 
of Kocaeli by shaly limestones containing the simple coral, Halysites. 

Shallow-water marine sediments with abundant fossils are also present 
in the north-west, where they have been divided into Upper, Middle, and 
Lower Devonian. In the Taurus ranges the higher horizons are also well 
developed, and are at least 1,500 feet thick. The Carboniferous system 
consists of a lower marine series of limestones and shales and an upper 
series of shales and sandstones about 4,500 feet thick in which, along the 
Black Sea, as many as sixty seams of coals are present. 

In the south, terrestrial deposits give way to marine beds of the same 
age. Near the Black Sea more than 3,000 feet of red sandstones and shales, 
suggesting a desert Permian formation, overlie the coal-bearing strata, but 
farther south the sea extended and massive reefs of Fusulina limestones 
were built up, especially along the line of the Taurus. 


Mesozoic 


During the Trias a sea covered much of central and eastern Anatolia. 
In the north an adjacent land provided materials for conglomerates, sand- 
stones, and shales at first, but this wore away later and open-water Diplo- 
pora limestones, characteristic of parts of the Austrian Alps, formed 
instead. In Kurdistan a great body of limestones more than 3,000 feet 
thick was built up during this time, but along most of the Taurus range 
land emerged and there is a gap in the sequence of deposits. 
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Only in the north and west has a group of Lower Jurassic deposits been 
| found, where limestones and shales occur. In the south and along the line 
_ of the ‘Taurus mountains a conspicuous packet of coloured strata, in places 

at least 3,000 feet thick, overlies the Trias and is earlier than the Upper 
| Cretaceous. Known as the Coloured Series, this formation is built up of 
| thin-bedded red cherts, white and yellow limestones, green tuffs, and some 
lavas, without diagnostic fossils. It is customary to regard it as a deep-sea 
) formation, but it may well represent the deposits in quite a shallow sea 
| which was being polluted by the discharge of gas and lava into it. Its exact 


| 
{ 


: age is not known, but some regard it as Jurassic. Massive limestones in the 
, Lower Cretaceous indicate the extension of a sea in the north, but they do 
/ not seem to have extended far south unless conditions which resulted in 
‘the formation of the Coloured Series extended over this period. In the 
' Upper Cretaceous a shallow sea flooded most of the country and produced 
_a blanket of coarse shallow-water deposits amongst which occasional reefs 
| flourished at first through the growth of Rudistes. At the end of the epoch 
the grey-green sediments were succeeded by pink limy muds and there 
was a gradual passage into the Kainozoic. 







| Kainozoic 

The Eocene beds vary greatly from place to place and from horizon to 
| horizon, conglomerates, sandstones and silts, limestones, tuffs, and cherts 
} being encountered. At the base, red chert sometimes occurs and passes 
| upwards to a flysch-like deposit as much as 3,000 feet thick. The limestone 
| facies is usually thinner than its muddy or sandy counterpart. Nummulites 
| are often abundant and are useful time-markers. 

Increasing desiccation led to the formation of red, green, and grey shales 
) interbedded with gypsum and salt during the Oligocene. Most of the north 
| and centre.of Turkey was covered by these chemical deposits, although 
| in the south-west, limestones and marls were being built up in an open sea. 

| At a late stage, a few lakes appeared in the central region and introduced 
| another state of affairs, which lasted for most of the Miocene, when fresh- 
| water lakes abounded in the northern half of the country. ‘The Bosporus and 
| Taurus districts lay below sea-level,and Lower Miocene marine limestones 
i with Miogypsina were laid down. In the Middle Miocene they were 

} covered by sands containing banks of large oysters, and these by marls and 
' gypseous sandstones. The marine Upper Miocene containing Mactra 
} occurs in the north. Near the Bosporus terrestrial sands containing remains 

| of Hipparion have been found. 

Evidence of what may have been more extensive Pliocene beds is found 

i in a few places. Thus a narrow trough crosses the Resadiye or Datca 

} peninsula in which coarse detrital beds deposited just above or just below 

j sea-level are preserved. Some of them contain lignite, some freshwater 

| and some marine shells; together they make up a sequence 3,000 feet thick. 
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Holozoic 


Lake deposits occupy silted-up lakes in central Anatolia, and high-level 
river-terraces are preserved along many rivers. There are silts and sands, 
some resting below the present sea-level in the Marmara district, which 
are as much as 150 feet thick. Particularly along the slopes of the Black 
Sea, remains of old beaches are often preserved at heights up to 450 feet 
above the present sea-level. 


Period 


Holozoic 
(Quaternary) 


Kainozotic 
Pliocene 


Miocene 


Oligocene 


TABLE 


Sedimentary 


Marine: Sands and silts up to 150 feet 
thick in the NW. 

Lacustrine: Sands and silts of old lake 
beds in central Anatolia. 

Continental: Gravels and sands of ter- 


races of north coast. Tufa deposits | 


near Bursa. 

Upper. Freshwater and _ continental 
conglomerates. 

Middle. Fresh, brackish, and _ salt- 
water conglomerates, sandstones, 
marls, and lenses of limestone. 

Lower. Conglomerates, sandstones 
with lignite and tuff (3,000 feetin all), 
near Datca. 

Conglomerates and limestones between 
lavas near Kayseri. Conglomerates 
with Mastodon, &c., near Gebze. 


Limestones with Mactra west of Istan- 
bul. 

Marls and sandstones with marine fos- 
sils near Miirefte. 

Lacustrine sandstones and limestones 
with Limnaea in NW. Anatolia. 

Marls and gypsiferous sandstones with 
banks of oyster (O. crassissima) along 
the flanks of the Taurus. 

Limestones with oysters (O. boblay?) 
and foraminifera (Miogypsina, &c.) 
in the south and south-east. 


Lacustrine limestone with Potamides, 
&c., south of Sivas. 

Variegated shales, marls, thin-bedded 
sandstones, gypsum, and salt with 
some plant-remains (3,000 feet in all) 
in central Anatolia. 


Volcanic 


Cones of Erciyas, &c. 


Nemrut, Suphan, 
Ararat, Alagéz. 

Tuffs, basalt, andesite, 
and rhyolite. 


Dacite, tuffs, and lavas. 


East and west of 
Tuz Golii. 


Dacite lavas and tuffs 


up to 1,300 feet in 
south of central 
Anatolia. 


Acid and basic lavas 


and tufts inter- 
bedded with sedi- 


ments. 


Period 
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Volcanic 
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Sedimentary 


Eocene 


Mesozoic 
Cretaceous 


Jurassic 


Triassic 


Palaeozoic 
Permian 


Upper. Light-coloured marls and 


sandstones with worm-markings. 

Middle. Conglomerates, calcareous 
grits, sandstones, and _ limestones 
with nummulites (N. uroniensis). 

Lower. Limestones and conglomerates 
with nummulites and Assilina, also 
algal limestone, over much of 
Anatolia. 

Marls, thin-bedded sandstones, and 
ribs of limestone in Taurus, 3,000 
feet in all. 

Basal red chert locally. 


Upper. Pink shales, marls; limestones 


with Globotruncana, and red chert 
with Radiolaria forming a passage 
series to the Eocene. 

Flysch, composed of sage-grey shales, 
silts, sandstones with variable thin 
ribs of hard brown sandstone, grit, 
conglomerate, and occasional dark 
foraminiferal limestones. Reefs of 
Rudistes limestone and conglomerates 
with gabbro, serpentine, and chert 
cobbles locally near the base. More 
calcareous in the north, more sandy 
in the south. Thickness variable, 


but may be considerably more than 


3,000 feet. 

Lower. Massive limestone with rare 
ammonites in the north, and with 
Orbitolina in the south. 


The ‘Coloured’ Series made up of grey 


lavas, breccias, tuffs, red cherts, 

white and yellow limestones; in 

places more than 3,000 feet thick. 
Lias. Red limestones, sandstones, and 


chert with grey limestones and cherts. 


Fossiliferous limestones with ammon- 


ites, in the west. 

Crystalline limestones with gastero- 
pods, in the centre. 

Massive limestones with corals and 
sponges, in the east. 

Thickest in the east, reaching 4,500 
feet. 


Red sandstones and shales in the north, 


in all 3,000 feet thick. Sandstones 
and limestones in the south with 
Fusulina. 


Dacite, rhyolite, and 


tuff, 


Basalt, dacite, 
rhyolite. 


Tuffs and lavas. 


and 


An- 


desite, dacite, and 


rhyolite. 


Basalt lavas, gabbro 


and peridotite in- 


trusions. 


Basalt, dolerite, 
tuff. 


Granites. 


and 
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Period 


Carboniferous 


Devonian 


Silurian 


Ordovician 


Azoic 
Unknown, prob- 
ably older. 
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Sedimentary 


Upper. Sandstones and shales with 60 


workable coal seams 4,500 feet thick; 
plant remains. Sporadic calcareous 
sandstones and grits with Schwdgerina 
in centre and south. 

Lower. Sandstones with conglomerate 
bands, shales with thin limy ribs 
carrying Productus fimbriatus. 


Upper. Blue and brown limestones, 
marls, shales, and brown sandstones. 
Some black slate with Spirifer ver- 
neuli about 1,000 feet. 

Lower. Shale, greywacke, quartzite, 
and thin limestones with Pentamerus 
pseudoknighti, about 600 feet thick. 


Shaly limestone with Halysites. 


Rusty brown sandstone and _ grey- 


green shales with fucoids about 
6,000 feet thick. 


Schists, marbles. 


Volcanic 


Amphibolite, granite, 


serpentine. 


APPENDIX B 
EARTHQUAKES IN TURKEY 


TURKEY is one of the regions of the world most severely affected by earth- 
quakes. Records date back to a.p. 7, and the earliest record of a destructive 
earthquake in a specified locality within the country is that of A.D. 33, 
which occurred in Bithynia round the eastern end of the Sea of Marmara. 
The chief towns affected from A.D. 7 to 1899 are shown in fig. 81. Many 
other earthquakes are known to have caused destruction, but it is not 
certain where they were located. From 1913 more precise information 
is available, and the epicentres of all those between then and 1930 are 
shown on fig. 82; wide areas round each epicentre were affected by the 
shocks. The period 1930-3 was comparatively stable, but in April 1933 
activity again became pronounced, Bodrum district experiencing severe 
shocks from a violent earthquake in the island of Istankéy (Cos); in July 
several villages near Denizli were destroyed, and in September a wide 
area round Erzurum suffered considerable damage. In October 1934 
Denizli was again shaken, and in December about twenty villages round 
Capakcur in the Bingél region were thrown to the ground. In January 
1935 there were three violent shocks in the Marmara islands and Istanbul 
district, when seven towns were destroyed. The vildyet of Kirsehir ex- 
perienced a series of earthquakes in April 1938, ten villages being razed to 
the ground and 50,000 people left homeless. The year 1939 was a disas- 
trous one for Turkey. Izmir had two earthquakes, in January and Sep- 
tember. Bergama and Foca lost two-thirds of their houses, and in Dikili 
200 people were killed and 4,000 rendered homeless. Ankara had eighteen 
shocks on 27 September, and though many houses were destroyed there 
were no casualties. In November there was an earthquake at Erzincan, 
followed in December by the greatest ever recorded in Turkey. 

The numerous earthquakes are the result of the structure of the country. 
It is a great shattered plateau, bordered on all sides by mountains; and on 
three flanks the mountain rim itself is fractured where the marginal land- 
blocks have sunk beneath the sea. Structurally Turkey is composed of 
a number of different elements which have been brought together by earth 
movements. In the north is part of an ancient northern continent (Palae- 
arctis); in the south are the folded chains of ‘Taurus and parts of the old 
southern continent (Gondwanaland), represented by Syria, Arabia, and 
Africa. Between the two is an intermediate zone comprising a group of 
massifs—the Aydin and Anatolian blocks (p. 29). 

The movements which united these different components are still con- 
tinuing, and will do so until stability is reached. Great stresses and strains 
are set up in the crust, and the earthquakes reflect the displacements 
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necessary to relieve them as the crustal blocks settle down to a new 
relationship. 

A structural line of major importance is that which runs approximately 
from Miirefte in the west, through Izmit, Sapanca, Adapazari, Diizce, 
and Bolu to Gerede in the east. It is probably the most dangerous 
zone in Turkey, and unfortunately, because of its influence on relief, it 
is also one of the more densely peopled zones and a corridor for com- 
munications (p. 108). ; 

In addition to the earthquakes associated with this tectonic line there are 
three other groups, which leave no region of ‘Turkey free from danger. 

The Black Sea, Sea of Marmara, Aegean, and Mediterranean are all of 
geologically recent origin, and their fractured edges along the Turkish 
coastlands constitute zones of instability. In particular, the troughs of the 
Gediz, Kiiciik and Biiyiik Menderes, the Sea of Marmara, and its asso- 
ciated Gemlik—Iznik and Manyas—Bursa troughs, where depressed areas 
penetrate far into Western Anatolia, are zones of weakness, and are subject 
to frequent movements along their faulted edges. 

In the Central Plateau, similar depressed blocks, marked at the surface 
as ovas (p. 162), are again the setting for frequent earthquakes along the 
faults which bound them. The whole plateau is fractured by faults, many 
of which are invisible at the surface, but which are nevertheless liable to 
movement as soon as the stress overcomes the resistance. 

The last group of earthquakes is associated with the great volcanoes of 
eastern Turkey (p. 179). Nemrut, near the western shore of Lake Van, was 
still active in 1441, and is possibly not yet quiet. Agri (Ararat) is now 
extinct, but subterranean movements still cause earthquakes. The dis- 
tribution of volcanoes in this region is related to faults, which enable lava 
to move subterraneously when pressure between the blocks is relaxed, and 
any of them may originate earthquakes. 

Earthquakes are therefore an important element in the geography of 
Turkey, particularly since the geological factors which cause them have 
also been influential in the siting of important towns, the alinement of 
communications, and, on a broader scale, in the distribution of population. 
Istanbul and Izmir suffer greatly in this respect (fig. 81), and the Sivas— 
Erzurum railway crosses an especially vulnerable zone. 

To illustrate the extent of damage in a severe earthquake there follows 
a brief account of that of Erzincan on 26-7 December 1939. The area 
affected is shown in fig. 82. 

The earthquake occurred at 2 a.m., during a blizzard when the tem- 
perature was only 2° F. The first shocks were the most violent, giving no 
time for the population to escape from their crumbling houses. Within 
a few minutes hundreds of villages were destroyed—the houses, of stone 
cemented with mud, offering no resistance. The devastated area covered 
15,000 square miles—one-twentieth of the total area of the country. 
Erzincan, at 4,000 feet above sea-level, a town of 16,000 inhabitants 
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carrying on a brisk trade in silk, cotton, and copper, lost 80 per cent. of 
its population, and the town itself was reduced to ruins. Almost the only 
buildings to escape were the two barracks, situated on the mountain-side 
away from the depression in which the town lies. ‘This depression, alined 
west-north-west to east-south-east and 30 miles long, is parallel to a second 
depression, 20 miles to the north-east, which ends at ‘Tercan (p. 182). 
The earthquake of 21 November was caused by movement in the northern 
faults, and probably disturbed those of the Erzincan district, for the 
December earthquake originated from an epicentre somewhere in the 
Erzincan depression. This in turn set up stresses in the fault-shattered 
zone which extends to the Black Sea coast; blocks moved on most of the 
known faults, and new faults were formed. Tokat, situated on one of 
them, with a population of 21,000 and important for its calico manu- 
factures, was almost wholly destroyed. So, too, was Sivas (pop. 41,000), 
an important route-centre; and a relief train on the Sivas—Erzurum line 
was held up by wreckage outside the town. Kemah, Yozgat, and Amasya 
(pop. 12,000) were all reduced to ruins. “Samsun (pop. 37,000), a port on 
the Black Sea coast, exporting copper, timber, tobacco, and wool, was 
badly affected; Ordu in the tobacco-growing district, Giresun, a small 
port east of Samsun, and Trabzon, as well as Erbaa, Niksar, Turhal, 
Resadiye, Koyulhisar, Susehri, Sebinkarahisar, Refahiye, and Giimiisane, 
all to the north of Erzincan, and Malatya and Plimiir to the south also 
suffered severely. ‘The official casualties are as follows: 




















Buildings 
Entirely | Partially 

Vildyet Killed Injured destroyed | destroyed Total 
Amasya . : : , 644 136 894. 960 1,854 
Erzincan : : 10,088 3,570 6,601 605 7,206 
Giimiisane 5 403 33 719 66 813 
Ordu. 5 : AYz 460 3,093 6,924 10,017 
Samsun. : : 45 138 761 140 gol 
Sivas. ; : 5,938 804 1,999 232 3,686 
Tokat:,. : . 5,593 2,742 2,318 230 4,913 
Trabzon : : 6 5 70 322 392 
Tunceli . : ; II 30 174 120 294 

Yozgat . ; ‘ 3 105 i a 
Total ; : 23,148 8,029 16,629 9,599 26,228 








These figures represent a minimum, for snow-drifts hindered relief 
work, and some of the villages, whose ruins disappeared under the snow, 
were not cleared before the Red Cross relief society left the country. 

Further disasters followed when on 31 December many areas were 
flooded; intermittent shocks continued until 1 January, some of them 
being felt as far away as Ankara. The region round the Gulf of Izmit 
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was totally submerged, Karacabey, Manyas, and Yenisehir were flooded, 
and the Niltifer and Karadere changed their courses. On 1 January 
shipping in the Black Sea was damaged by severe storms, and the next day 
more floods affected the Sakarya river, which overflowed and flooded the 
Bilecik district. 

It will be realized from this brief account that some of the material 
collected and illustrated in these volumes cannot be regarded as completely 
up to date. 


APPENDIX C 
TEP bASeLERN CHURCHES 


IN its first three centuries Christianity had become generally accepted in 
many cities, though old beliefs and ceremonies lingered among the country 
folk (pagani). More popular at first among the depressed classes, it had 
gained rich and influential adherents. Except on the one test of formal 
homage to the gods of the State—of whom the Emperor had become one— 
individual Christians were tolerated and even respected. 

The later persecutions were a desperate political measure of the new 
absolutism and were ill supported by pagan opinion. Diocletian was the 
last emperor who tried to suppress Christianity by persecution (303), and 
his failure led directly to the alternative policy of recognition, adopted 
reluctantly by Galerius in 311, and deliberately by Constantine in 313. 

Constantine saw in Christianity the one vital and progressive religion 
within the Empire; he substituted for the Emperor’s divinity among many 
other divinities—all alike repudiated by the Christians—the claim to be 
the mandatory on earth of the one Divine Will; and in administering this 
mandate the co-operation of the worshippers of the One God was indis- 
pensable. The ‘New Rome’ was to be not only ari administrative and 
cultural capital, but a positively Christian city, where, for example, pagan 
sacrifices were forbidden. 

For effective co-operation, however, some measure of unity among 
Christians was necessary. But Christian congregations, derived from 
communities with different heritages of culture and even of language, and 
widely dispersed, varied in their interpretation of traditional beliefs, and 
recognized no final authority. In view of recent and current controversies 
it was necessary to define Christian belief, as a condition of Christian unity 
and co-operation with the Emperor. Accordingly Constantine summoned 
the first world-wide council of Christian bishops (episcop: = ‘overseers’ 
of Christian congregations) to meet at Nicaea in 325. The crucial con- 
troversy concerned the divinity of Christ, defended by Athanasius of 
Alexandria, and denied by Arius, an Alexandrian deacon: between these 
extremes there were many shades of opinion and of indifference. Constan- 
tine attended the Council and himself proposed a formula of compromise, 
amending the venerable ‘creed’ of the Church of Caesarea in Palestine. 
This was adopted with only three dissentients. Those Churches which 
would not accept the ‘Nicene Creed’—Donatists in Africa and widely in 
the West, Arians mainly in the East—were ignored rather than persecuted. 
Churches which conformed were recognized as exponents of the Christian 
view of life, in literature and custom, and were given judicial authority 
side by side with the State tribunals: hence the abiding duality of ‘civil 
law’ and ‘canon law’. 
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The Emperor, however, reserved his authority to enforce conformity, 
and, if necessary, to supplement or to amend the formula of belief, on the 
advice of subsequent Councils. While, as head of the State, he was still 
formally elected by the Senate, he was henceforth consecrated to his high 
function by the head of the Church in Constantinople. But the Emperor 
appointed both him and the other regional Patriarchs, and expected their 
support, as heads of the Churches, in matters of public order and general 
culture. Thus the recognition of Christianity by Constantine involved the 
establishment of an ecclesiastical system of ‘dioceses’ grouped in depen- 
dence on’the Patriarchs of Constantinople, Antioch, and Alexandria in the 
Eastern Empire—much as Diocletian’s civil ‘dioceses’ had been grouped 
under the four imperial ‘prefectures’ (p. 277)—while Rome achieved simi- 
lar primacy in the West; and as the influence of the Church grew in many 
civil matters, these ecclesiastical authorities ss pie great importance 
alongside che civil magistrates. 

This system might have worked better, now that the Church was recog- 
nized by the State as the standard of truth and conduct, but for antipathy 
between the Churches of Constantinople, Antioch, and Alexandria. During 
the following centuries, when Christian doctrines were being further 
formulated and defined, Antioch was chiefly interested in morals, Alexan- 
dria in metaphysical questions concerning the nature of God and of Man, 
and the relation of Christ to both. ‘These two Churches were alike deeply 
influenced by Jewish beliefs, by other Oriental religions, more or less 
mystical, from Syria, Mesopotamia, and Persia, and in Alexandria especi- 
ally by old Egyptian ideas and cults. Constantinople, on the other hand, 
inherited the Greek rationalist outlook on the world and on humanity, but 
therewith a rich store of pagan legends and practices, and the habitual use 
of music, painting, and sculpture in the service of religion. Many local 
observances it had transferred from old deities to new saints. While it had 
less interest in theological speculation, it had sufficient learning and logic 
to be a dangerous critic in theological dispute. Above all, it was to the 
Patriarch of Constantinople that the Emperor turned for immediate advice, 
or to give effect to his own decisions in matters of faith and of conscience. 
Antioch and Alexandria never outlived the fact that within the Empire 
they were provincial and remote from the throne. 

These antipathies were apparent as early as the Council of Nicaea (325); 
that of Chalcedon (451) ended Alexandria’s early pre-eminence. The 
“Tract on Union’ (Henotikon) of the Emperor Zeno (474-91) might have 
brought peace, but it was unacceptable to the Church of Rome, and to 
conciliate Rome, concord in the East was sacrificed. Justinian’s formula of 
compromise, the “Three Chapters’ (c. 560), failed to save Egypt and Syria 
from preferring Moslem rule to that of an emperor consecrated in Con- 
stantinople, and it was condemned, after long controversy, by the Sixth 
Council (680-1). 

Later still the Iconoclast controversy arose under an emperor from 
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Commagene, Leo III, whose military and administrative reforms have 
been already noted. The use of images in worship, habitual in Greek 
culture, but abhorred by Jews, Oriental mystics, and the austere monothe- 
ism of Islam, was condemned by a General Council in 783, but restored 
in 787 and again (after further suppression) in 843; a triumph for Greek 
influence, supported by that of Rome, but fresh ground for fanatical 
quarrel with the ‘infidel’ Saracens, and between Constantinople and 
Churches farther east. 

On the other hand, the growth of Greek nationalism under the double , 
pressure of Saracens and of Slavs defeated all compromises (e.g. that of — 
Photius in 867) with the claims of Rome to unite Christianity by imposing 
Western doctrines. Separation of the Western Church, now centred in 
Rome, from the Eastern was postponed till 1054, and the massacre of 
‘Latin’ Christians in Constantinople (1182) precluded reconciliation. ‘That 
outrage, however, was not fanatical only: ‘Latin’ traders and political 
agents, under Venetian protection, had made themselves as unwelcome as 
‘Italians’ in Roman Asia (p. 275). Meanwhile, in Anatolia itself, as in 
Armenia and Syria, arose many dissident sects, of which the most signifi- 
cant was the Paulician heresy in Armenia; and this feature of religious 
experience persisted into Anatolian Islam, in the Dervish orders, and other 
‘heretical’ Moslems. 

After the spread of Christianity to Armenia, Caucasus, and Russia, it 
was from Anatolia that much of their civilization came, through Trebizond 
and Samsun, along ancient trade-roads through the Caucasus, and up 
the Don and Volga.! 


t For Armenian Christianity see p. 346. 
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TABLE Il. Wind Directions 


Percentages of ‘Total Observations 
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Dee. 
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32°8 
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Black Sea 


Coastlands 
Istanbul 
Western 
Anatolia 
Izmir 
Central 
Plateau 
Ankara 


Black Sea 


Coastlands 


Rize 
A. Max. 
Mean T. 
A. Min. 


Trabzon 
M.D. Max. 
Mean 'T. . 
M.D. Min. 


Samsun 
AD Max: : 
M.D. Max. 
Mean T. . 
M.D. Min. 
A. Min. 


Merzifon 
A. Max. 


M.M. Max. 


M.D. Max. 
Mean T. . 
M.D. Min. 


M.M. Min. 


A, Min. 


Istanbul 
A. Max. 


M.M. Max. 
M.D. Max. 


Mean T. . 
M.D. Min. 


M.M. Min. 


A. Min. . 
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Taste III. Strong Wind or Gale* 














* Force 8 or more on Beaufort Scale 1-12. 








O°2 


Apr.| May | fune | Fuly | Aug. 
O72) Oro Oe4unog 
4 2 I ik 


3 

















TABLE IV. Temperatures 


(Degrees Fahrenheit) 









































Yrs.’ 

obsns.| Fan. | Feb. | Mar. 
13 OO) | O55 || “Ore 
o | —= | =) 63 
2 2) 3 I 
Yrss 

obsns.| Fan. | Feb. | Mar. 
5 FOr FO. 783 
” 43 44 47 
= 27) 20. |- 28 

c. 10 | 48-9} 52°1 | 54°38 
” 45 44 47 
» | 37°9| 40°1 | 41°5 
c.5 69] 70 82 
” a a st 
” 44. 43 47 
” ar rey a 
” 27 22 30 
14 53 |. $4 | 67 
” 46| 50] 64 
” B51 Go 47 
23 gO 85 42 
14 24 25 a 
of Io 14 21 
” 5 iG) 17 
28 OF | oe 78 
ioe SONOS. || OF 

1 OSE7\ AOU OAR |e 52 
50 41 40 45 

16-17| 38 36 40 
—_— 28 26 a0 
28 IG 19 18 














Apr. 


88 
52 
29 
59°9 


46°2 


























May | Fune 
gt 83 
60 67 
Ag | 47 
68°5 |75°7 
61 68 
55°5 | 61-7 
92 94 
71 76 
60 67 
60 60 
42 | 45 
04 QI 
78 33 
70° WS 
59 | 64 
49 53 
37.44 
34) 37 
93 95 
85 89 
7% 78 
61 69 
55 62 
46 54 
39 | 45 














July | Aug. 
89 | 87 
7° 71 
56 | 57 
80°9 | 79°7 
73 74 
66-9 | 67°I 
90 89:6 
Sr 84 
72 74 
66 68 
56, |. 57. 
102 | 100 
87 8 
78 | 77 
68 68 
57 57 
50 49 
48 46 
100 | 99 
90 go 
82 82 
74 74 
67 68 
61 60 
50 52 









































Sept.| Oct. | Nov. 
Orff al Ont O73 
fo) 2 3 
Sept.| Oct. | Nov. 
860) 088) 1885 
67 | 64 | 54: 
40 46 30 
75°2 | 69°6 | S9°1 
69 | 64 | 55 
62°7 | 57°5 | 48°3 
$6 | 93 go 
79) | JO. | 105 
69 62 55 
62 54 51 
43 | 39°7 | 30 
3. | FO. | 65 
82 74. 62 
71 63 | 48 
62 55 44 
52 | 45 | 37 
4t ‘| 33.) 25 
36 24. I4 
95 90 | 80 
85 78 70 
75 | 268 1°58 
68 62 54 
61 | 37 | 50 
S53. | 43 | 38 
423 37 3a 








Dec. 


06 





Dec. 





70 
47 
23 _ 


55°5 


43'I 


71 
56 
49 


27 


Si) 
BP 
40 
36 
30 
17 
10 











4°5 


0-3 


20 


Yrly. 
range 





32 
30 
29°2 


27 
28 
Bir 
24 
35 
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TaBLe IV. Temperatures (cont.) 
Wass Yrly. 
obsns.| Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | June | Fuly | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | range 
European 
Turkey 
Edirne 
A. Max. 5-6 60} 65 Gis A (Oe gl I0oo | 107 | 100 | 97 03 90 a1 47 
M.D. Max. me 42 44 SAN G6 70 84 89 89 80 73 58 46 47 
Mean To. | 17 377) 95) PAS SF Oe. ge FF 76 3 OS > 160. eke 139 42 
M.D. Min. | 5-6 30 28 36 | 43 53 59 62 62 55 49 42 32 34 
A. Min. »» 3 5] 43°28 138 | 45-)| 46 "| 45 (|-32 |) 33 | 23° |-2.-)-48 
Western 
Anatolia 
Bursa 
Mean T. . 16 42 Fie | Ale || = 3s 64 71 76 "7 69 62 54 44 36 
Canakkale 
A. Max. . | 3-4 64 65 720283 go 96 98 07 04. 88 82 67 34 
M.D. Max. as 47 47 54 | 63 72, 81 86 86 79 vie 61 51 39 
Mean 1. .-to-, AY | -40'| AOVPSa 62. 3)00. =| Fae ga OB! 03° || 52.148 34 
M.D. Min. | _,, 361.33 }) 30744 ee 1-88-1063 "| 63.158 1 63° | 44 |) 39 30 
A. Min. op aI] I4| 23 | 29 | 36 | 45 | 50 | 53 | 43 | 39 | 24 | 38 39 
Izmir 
Ae Maxe 3. |:6530 73 73 82 | 90 Io6 | rxz | 108 | 107 | 100 | 96 89 ie 38 
M.M. Max. | 6+- 67 68 FE || BB QI 98 I0o | £02 | 95 87 80 68 35 
M_D. Max. | _,, 55.) C57) 03) FO Vie sO 87, i 92.1 192 186: 77 | OF | 259 37 
Mean T. . 45 46 | 47 3 || KG 68 76 81 80 ake 66 57 50 36 
M.D. Min. | 6+ 39°| 39 .43°|40- | 57 “| 64 | 69;~| 69 | 62. | 55 | 43 | 43 30 
M.M. Min. | ,, 25) 285) 331238 SO 59 | 63.66 <1 57 |) 46") 35). 34 41 
A. Min. 21 14 r2 TOn sO 7 50 56 54 42 32 18 21 44 
(Samos 
A. Max. . 4 63 65 71 | 82 87 90 92 93 95 86 76 67 32 
M.M. Max. , 62 62 657 1-70 81 87 9x OL 88 82 aP4 65 20 
M.D. Max. | _,, 521° 55h 50 Oh a1 -79 | FO | 8S. | 845 Fe.) Fa) 6B. le SF 33 
Mean T. . :, 49| SRE Sz so OS 7a AO IS Soe OT ee Lege 30 
M.D. Min. an 44 46 AGE asa 61 67 71 70 66 62 54 48 27 
M.M. Min. |_,, g2-} 38. | 1 38e 4s 155 OL 1968 4 OO 9/958. S445 | 35 36 
A. Min. % 25 1> 34) 34°30 54 | 59. | 66 ©) 65 |) 52-1 49.) 30. | 20 41) 
Usak | 
Mean T. . | § BS) BO ae e AG SOs OF N74 73 OS. 57 AG.) 30 39 
Denizli 
Mean T. 3 AE) PAB USO Se OOS bh 93 | 7S per: FO.) G2) | Ba 4 37 
Mugla 
Mean T. . 2 41 41 49 | 54 64 74, 80 82 fst 64 53 46 Al 
Southern 
Coastlands 
Antalya 
A. Max. eo5 || Gite) Sr 87 08 106 | 410 | 108 | 105 | 100 | or 70 42 
M.D. Max. | 4 58 | 758 V TOG OO a 75. Ss HI- OR (02-87 OBE” | 72). 6g 35 
Meany... |! é. 5 50 50 55 | 60 68 76 82 82 76 69 60 53 32 
M.D. Min. 4 42 42 45 | 49 56 64. 70 69 63 56 50 44 28 
A. Min. Ch Bb BO |e 2H |) 30) 38" 43) 62) SO 1 59 | SO, |) 45. 1 33° | a7 a5 
Adana 
A. Max. . | 5-6 72 73 86 | 99 Ioo | 106 | 106 | 106 | 109 | 106 | 93 80 ay 
M.M. Max.| 2-4 | 63 | 65 | 76| 80 | 94 | 97 | 95 | 96 | 95 | 90 | 81 62 35 
M.D. Max. | 4 57 57) OF 2 18a Vege 62" 1 Oar a OR) 1 85) 1°72 | GE 37 
Mean T. . | 23 ZS NGO SO) OS ope Op 1 Sa el S78 PGE | OO)? ORE 35 
M.D. Min. | c. 5 38 40 46 | 52 60 66 We 73 67 60 50 36 27 
Wi sNEn wl es=4 i 27 | 30: 938 40° | 52) 1758 9) 68" | FO | Gr. | 84° |. 38 | 37 43 
A. Min. 6 BGus oie 25n Bp ingen he Ae BR NST Sa Wag L Bai. h a7 38 
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Iskenderon 
A. Max. . 
M.D. Max. 
Mean T. . 
M.D. Min. 
A. Min. 


Central 
Plateau 


Konya 
A. Max. . 
M.D. Max. 
Mean T. . 
M.D. Min. 
A. Min. 


Afyonkara- 
hisar 


A. Max. 


M.M. Max. 
M.D. Max. | 


Mean T. . 
M.D. Min. 
M.M. Min. 
A. Min. 


Eskisehir 
A. Max. 


M.M. Max. 


M.D. Max. 
Mean T. . 
M.D. Min. 
M.M. Min. 
A. Min. 


Ankara 
A. Max. 


M.M. Max. 


M.D. Max. 
Mean T. . 
M.D. Min. 
A. Min. 


Sivas 
A. Max. 


M.D. Max. 


Mean 'T. . 
M.D. Min. 


M.M. Min. 


A. Min. . 


South-east 


Turkey 
Urfa 

A. Max. . 

M.M. Max. 

Mean 'T. . 

M.M. Min. 

A. Min. . 





Vrs. 
obsns.| Jan. | Feb. | Mar 
c.10| 80 79 84 
of 59 60 66 
” 52 54 59 
” 43 | 46] 50 
ae I6 28 29 
4 6m. 67} 78 
‘3 38 | 43 | 53 
14 30 34 42 
4 17 PA 29 
Be ae OSI) Io 
2 54 63 66 
60 eM, Oh, | 83 
‘s 40| 53] 52 
4 32) 34 | 42 
2 25 30 30 
+ 1g 18 23 
” 12 9 12 
GB BS Oar 8 
2 45| 46) 55 
és oH. 39 49 
16 32 32 AI 
C..5 PANS & 2a PA] 
2 Io Io 19 
4-6 ay) |) an 5 
7 56 61 76 
v 41 41 52 
aA 39 39 52 
18 S24 '33 1 42 
7 1G 21 29 
‘ 1 |—1I Gi 
c.5 50 54 7° 
4 42} 53 | 56 
” 32 37 44 
20 22 27 37 
4 Iq a/, 25 
” a) Xe) wf 
Be I= 22 |— BS I 
7 59| 69 | 83 
9 53 | $00)) 47% 
17 40 47 51 
7 27 31 36 
35 23 22 30 
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» Taste IV. Temperatures (cont.) 





64 
52 
35 
20 


73 
70 
67 
50 
41 
33 
32 


go 
61 
59 
50 
33 
26 
19 


go 
64 


51 
35 
19 


89 


62 
45 
39 


go 
73 
60 
44 
31 


88 


70 
59 


32 
32 


QI 
ay 
66 
60 


41 


32 


90 
73 
70 
61 
44 
32 


97 
op 
71 
53 
45 


95 


68 
50 
35 


97 
92 
81 
63 
46 


31 


106 
IOI 
82 
61 
54 








104 
90 
82 
76 
65 


100 
86 
74 


43 


93 
93 
87 
71 
51 
39 
33 


I02 


95 
87 
70 
59 


43 


995 
86 
86 


73 


45 


102 
97 
88 
66 
51 


38 


Iit 
104 

‘89 
70 
66 











Aug. 


103 
91 
83 
76 
59 


96 


74 
53 
38 


93 
cop 
84 





71 
50 


33 


100 
97 
86 
67 
49 
42 


I0Q 
104 
89 
69 
67 


Sept. 





103 
go 
80 

‘73 
60 


94 


65 
46 
27 








96 
90 
81 
62 
47 


25 


96 
79 
79 
65 
46 
29 





95 


78 
60 
43 
33 
28 


102 
95 
80 
57 
52 





97 


73 
65 
48 


86 
69 
7O 


38 
27 


79 


64 
51 


28 
20 


OI 


69 
52 
48 





78 
56 


30 
13 


55 
54 
46 
45 
23 
19 
12 


aS 
62 
49 
40 
31 
14 


79 
73 
56 
Al 
38 


Dec. 





80 
64 
55 
43 
25 











58 
44 
35 
24 


Sz 
of 
43 


24 
19 
I2 


59 
51 
41 


24 
18 








Yrly. 
range 





24 
32 
31 
33 
49 


42 
48 
44 


51 


39 
42 
47 


28 
42 
24 


52 
51 
49 
43 
48 


Diyarbekir 


A. Max. 

M.M. Max. 
M.D. Max. 
Mean T. . 
M.D. Min. 
M.M. Min. 
A. Min. 


(Aleppo 
A. Max. 
M.D. Max. 
Mean T. . 
M.D. Min. 
M.M. Min. 
A. Min. 


(Mosul 
A. Max. 


M.D. Max. 
Mean T. . 
M.D. Min. 
A. Min. 


Eastern 
Turkey 


Malatya 
A. Max. 
Miean IT. . 
A. Min. 
Elaziz 
Ae Max. « 
M.M. Max. 
M.D. Max. 
Mean T. . 
M.D. Min. 
M.M. Min. 
A. Min. 


Erzurum 
A. Max. 
Mean 

A. Min. 


‘Kars 
A. Max. 
Mean 
A. Min. 





Vas. 

obsns.| Fan. 
5 5E 
> 47 
” 39 
17 br 
5 26 
am eT 
” —O'4 
5-6 2 
» 58 
” 50 
99 42 
”» 34 
se 22 
39 9 
3741 <3 
e 60 
” 50 
” 41 
bed 32 
” I9 
bB) 4 
5 43 
” 29 
»” 8 
a 46 
» 46 
»”> 28 
” r9 
Pe Teli 
” FE 
” —4 
5 39 
2174 I2 
St eZ er 
5) 34 
33 9 
Dea oe 
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TaBLe 1V. Temperatures (cont.) 
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Mar.| Apr. 
66 | 80 
6§“| 77 
56 | 68 
47 | 58 
34 | 49 
29 | 40 
200 \530 
87 | 93 
77 | 89 
65 | 74 
52a Or 
38 | 48 
2H} MW ASS) 
IQ | 28 
fie |} fexs) 
71 | 85 
62 | 74 
52 | 63 
43 | 51 
34 | 40 
34 | 38 
73 | 84 
44 | 53 
Zones 
70 | 80 
63 | 79 
52 | 66 
40052 
Bn 42 

9 | 26 
3) |) 2O) 
58 | 65 
23 | 40 

S13) ae 
57 | 66 
24 | 39 

—24 |—S8 








May | Fune 
92 105 
87 I0o 
79 90 
68 78 
58 | 65 
52 | 56 
46 | 53 
100 | 107 
96 103 
84 | 93 
70 78 
55 62 
44 53 
32 | 48 
103 | IIO 
97 109 
go IOI 
76 86 
63 iz 
55 | 64 
53 62 
92 | 95 
63 hit 
39 | 45 
87 96 
86 | 94 
74 | 84 
61 69 
48 56 
32 49 
27 47 
76 82 
52 59 
26 | 34 
76 82 
50 58 
26 30 





119 
117 
110 
95 
80 
72, 
71 




















Aug.| Sept.| Oct. 
108 | 93 85 
105 | 93 | 83 
98 86 74. 
87 78 64 
75 | 64 | 53 
69 | 56 | 44 
66 | 54 | 43 
IIo | 106 | 94 
106 | ror | gt 
98 92 81 
84 Ti 69 
69 | 61 | 53 
63 48 46 
59 44 41 
118 | 114 | 97 
115 | 110 | 96 
Iog | I0I | 87 
93.) 85> | 73 
WI 70 59 
71 62 51 
67 | 58 | 49 
103 | 96 87 
80 Ga 62 
52. | 46 | 41 
98 | 94 | 890 
07 92 86 
92 83 WZ 
77 | 68 | 59 
61 53 45 
51 | 44 | 36 
50 | 36 | 31 
89 86 iB 
65 59 | 48 
41 31 25 
91 go AS 
65 56 46 
34 |-27 | 18 




















Nov. 





75 
46 
21 


70 
66 
54 
44 
37 
26 


aI 


69 
34 
——h©) 


70 
31 
—II 
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Yrly. 
Dec. | range 
62 | 57 
60 | 58 
48 60 
38 56 
36 | 49 
29 58 
16 | 67 
65 | 53 
63 | 49 
54 | 48 
46 | 42 
38 | 35 
26 | 42 
18 | 52) 
TN Xe 
66 | 57 
57 | 60 
48 | 54 
39 | 48 
a7. 53 
28 | 67) 
51 60 
34 | 51 
I2 46 
58 | 54 
53 | 54 
40 | 64 
Rit 58 
27 | 50 
3 | 56 
—8 61 
46 50 
20 54 
—I10 58 
50 | 47 
17 54 
—26 | 66 
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TaBLeE V. Frosty Days 


















































Vase 
obsns.| fan. | Feb. |Mar.| Apr. | May | fune| fuly | Aug.| Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Yr. 
European 
Turkey 
Edirne . 4 a 7 6 I ° ° ° ° I I 5 ZU 35 
Western 
Anatolia 
Canakkale 4 4 I I fo) fo) fo) fo) fo) fo) fo) 2 I 9 
Pansies 4 3 ° ° ° ° ° ° On| (0-2 13 
Southern 
Coastlands 
Antalya . 4 I i 10-3 ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° I 3 
Adana 4 I ° fo) fo) fo) ° ° ° fo) 5 16 
Central 
Plateau 
Konya (Ice)| c. 5 6 3 — | — Fe ers es es ee ee 8 17 
(Frost)| c. 5 | 30 26 20 9 03 ° fo) ° I 3 20 28 | 137 
Eskisehir . 4 25 22 16 8 ° ° ° fe) 0-7 4 12 22) 3\ BLO 
Ankara. 4 26 20 13 7 ° ° fo) ° I 2 in 232ml kos 



































TaBLe VI. Relative Humidity 






























































(Percentages) 

WiSea Yrly. 

obsns.| fan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | Ffune| Fuly | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | range 
Black Sea 
Coastlands 
Trabzon . Io 66 72 68 66 75 78 71 67 Gf | alls 69 65 13 
Istanbul . 28 78 76 69 63 62 59 59 59 62 690 75 Gp 19 
European 
Turkey 
Edie 4) §=6 | 80.1771. 73. | G8 | 07 "| OF | 6a) 87) 6373 ON Sane 
Western 
Anatolia 
Canakkale. | 3-4) 79 1/77 | 75 | 71.) Go | 65 1 Gt |) 59. 67 | Jo | 75 1 ton Ze 
Izmir A error] 160) 69 66 61 60 55 50 52 56 63 70 74 24 
Southern 
Coastlands 
Antalya .| 2-4 | 68 70 67 69 ag 64) | 6x 48 60 67) "7a 67 23 
Adana ; 4 63 70 | 65 67 68 65 67 65 60 61 61 65 Io 
Iskenderon | — | 59°41 458 | 60 | 62 | 60) Jo | 71 74 | 65 6Y |) Go. 1 6s 12 
Central 
Plateau 
enya «| Coa) 7507S | OO | 574.57 | A. | 148) ete) 48 eee 966 |) 77 a7 
Eskisehir . | 3-4 | 8z | 79 | 69 | 59 | 63 | Go | 54 | 53 |°*57 | 55 | 73 | 80 | 28 
Ankara 19 | 97 | gs | 66. 03 | BE 1) 47 444, GO ar Sl 48) 64 5 UB) ae 
South-east 
Turkey 
Urfa SG oP RO 53 48 43 36 29 | 26 28 29 34 | 49 50 27 
(Mosul. || 3-4. | 87 |. 87 |.78 | 76 | 65 | 43 |\:46-| 64 1 6x 472 | 80 | 86 | 44) 
Eastern 
Turkey 
Elaziz O | oF I is 83 65 58 BO | 47 3 On a5 41 BAO 86 51 
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Tase VII. Foggy Days 





































































































Yrs.’ 
B obsns.| Jan. | Feb. |Mar.\ Apr. | May | Fune | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec.| Yr. 
Black Sea 
Coastlands 
Rize Be ea | ee aa Bk | A a ea ti Pn) MI 
Istanbul . | 28 4 4 5 I I I I I 2 6 5 4 36 
European 
Turkey 
Edirne. 5 4 I I I @-4 |'0°2 ° G2 | O'4 e 3 4 18 
Western 
Anatolia 
Canakkale. 5 0-4 ° o'2 ° o:2 ° oO fo) fo) fo) o-2 | o2 | 1-2 
Izmir ‘ 6 — | — | — | — | —— | ma om so med es oes er 6 
Southern 
Coast 
Antalya 5 I o'2, I ii 0°4 ° I O'4 2 2 I 2 12 
Adana 5 orl I 08 I 2 o:2.--1- 0-2 | 0°6 ° ° o'4 | o-2 7 
Iskenderon | 9 tae Or2, |e E LE. | O4<i0'2 I I I ° I | 03 7 
Central 
Plateau 
Konya. 5 2 2 0-8 ©; -Or2 ° ° ° o°2 | 06 I 4 Il 
Afyonkara- 
hisar a ce (a a er oe I eo 10 
Kiitahya .| — | — | —{|—j)|—/}—/]—ft]—l—o—loml oli ol eK) 23 
Eskisehir . 5 3 2 I 08 ° ° fo) fe) ° 2 4 2 15 
Ankara, . | 5-0 | 4 2 3 3 0-4 | 06 ° ° O:4 IOr74) tees 4 23 
Sivas , | = = = == — — — | — — — “es pe 2 
South-east 
Turkey 
Diyarbekie (2—— || — | — 1) eee ae le he 14 
(Aleppo . | 5-6| 3 2 I 0°73 | 02 ° ° ° fo) I 3 5 15) 
Eastern 
Turkey 
Erzurum . _— ae = —-;—|— sas om = = pees ne mvs ” 
Kars 6 PS pt che tt ee thal a = | aan ocelot 
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Black Sea 


Coastlands 
Rize. F 
Samsun 
Istanbul 


European 
Turkey 


Edirne 


Western 
Anatolia 
Canakkale. 
Izmir ‘ 
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Tas_e VIII. Cloud Conditions 


Mean No. of Clear Days (o—2 on Scale o-10) 





Yoss 
obsns.| Fan. | Feb. 
5 3 5 
5 I 7; 
iB iz; ue 
5-6 Su las 
3-4 3 4 
4 5 a) 
4 13 7 
4 12 5 
5 5 4 
4 a line 
5 5 4 
5 8 4 
5 8 4 
5 Si 3 


























Mar.| Apr.| May | Fune| Fuly 
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kh AW AT 














maw 


wWAADH 


nH 





NW W 


AhWnN 


yp 











onw 


14 
17 


22 
13 


14 
Io 








I2 


23 
26 


oe 


15 


23 
14 
£7 
21 


28 
15 























Aug. | Sept.| Oct. 
3 5 9 
8 8 9 

16 12 8 
16 14 Io 
25 19 II 
28 23 14 
29 23 20 
18 19 15 
24 22 I5 
20 15 -9 
22 20 I5 
25 20 15 
28 22 16 
20 16 16 
12 II II 























Nov.| Dec. 
4 5 
5 3 
4 2 
5 3 
5 3 
| 6 

13 Io 
10 II 
7 6 
4 3 
6 3 
5 4 
II 9 
7 be) 
3 6 








Total 





54 


84 


88 


129 
152 


194 
143 


138 

QI 
115 
iF 


173 
I2I 
69 


Black Sea 


Coastlands 


Rize. 
Samsun 
Istanbul 


European 
Turkey 


Edirne 


Western 
Anatolia 
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Southern 
Coastlands 


Antalya 
Adana 


Central 
Plateau 


Konya 


Eskisehir . 


Ankara 
Sivas 


Eastern 
Turkey 
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Erzurum . 


Kars 
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TasB_E IX. Cloud Conditions 


Mean No. of Cloudy Days (3-7 on Scale o-10) 


Waa 
obsns. 





nun 


wm ouwm Ur 





mu u 























Jan. | Feb. |Mar.| Apr.| May | Fune 
12 Ir 15 14 19 18 
13 ro II 14 17) 17 
II II 16 16 18 17) 
ET 12 I4 19 20 19 
15 14 16 16 19 12 
ES | a3" || sae |S, ore 7 
12 14 18 18 20 16 
13 13 £00 25 AS. a 02 
16 13 16 19 21 19 
508) 12 16 18 20 18 
I5 9 15 17 20 17 
Io IZ 14 17 18 9 
14 12 15 L720 17 

oko 14 177 17 20 22 











Fuly 





14 
18 
13 


18 


15 
23 


Aug. 


15 
18 
14 


14 


ro 
18 








Sept. 


13 


16 


14 


13 
V7 








AII 








Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Total 
13 13 T4 | 171 
14 II T2 ea Tar 
17) 16 TO) 17s 
13 17 T2erss 
FAs) Ea 4, hae 

8 aife) I2 | 126 
14 16 nie || aie) 
10 16 16 | 145 
18 17 13 | 191 
II 13 Io | 161 
12 12 Ti || ao} 
13 3 Sa ior27, 
II 15 TaN adept 
16 17 14 | 208 
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TABLE X. Cloud Conditions 
Mean No. of Overcast Days (8-10 on Scale o-10) 
VRS 
obsns.\ Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | fune| July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Total 

Black Sea 

Coastlands 

Rize. 5 16 rz Io 13 9 9 12 13 12 9 m2 {2 || £40 

Samsun 5 17 17 17 st) II 6 4 5 6 8 I4 TO) | 134 

Istanbul — 19 16 12 9 6 4 2 HG 2 6 10 19 | 106 
European 

Turkey 

Edirne 5-6 | 17 12 12 6 6 4 if Ye 2 8 9 15 93 
Western 

Anatolia 

Canakkale. | 3-4 | 18 12 14 12 3 1 073 | 03 I 4 12 Ts 93 

Izmir 4 Io 8 9 5 4 I o O I 2 9 II 61 
Southern 

Coastlands 

Antalya 5 9 a7 5 4 3 i oO O I 2 6 8 46 

Adana 5 Gi 9 5 4 2 I ir Tt I 2 3 9 45 
Central 

Plateau . 

Konya 5 It It 6 4 a I ip i a 3 6 Io 58 

Eskisehir . 4 12 13 12 7] 6 Zao S Oe I 2 Io FS om 

Ankara 5 12 13 9 8 | 3 I i; z 5 II 18 89 

Sivas c 5 II 15 12 ace) 5 4 I 55 2 4 13 15 93 
Eastern 

Turkey 

Malatya 5 11) 12 | | 2 I O o I 2 6 14 65 

Erzurum . —_ 9 12 8 9 7 4 iG I i 4 8 9 ae 

Kars — 13 Oe Io II 9 4 2 ub 2 4 Io II 88 
































Black Sea Coast- 


lands 
Merzifon. 


European Turkey 
Edirne 


Western Anatolia 


Canakkale 
Izmir 
(Samos 


Southern Coast- 
lands 


Antalya 
Adana 
Iskenderon 


Central Plateau 


Konya 
Eskisehir 
Ankara 


South-east Turkey 


Urta ‘. 
(Aleppo . 


Eastern Turkey 
Elaziz 
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TABLE XI. Mean Amount of Cloud 


(10 completely overcast, o cloudless) 


WARS? 
obsns. 





14 








Fan. 





8-3 


6:8 





Feb. 





7:0 











Mar. 





6:7 


4°7 
4°9 


5°8 


Apr. 


3°9 














May 





3°6 


40 
5°0 
5°3 


2°8 
4°1 





Fune 





3°2 


16 
AG 
2-6 


2°0 
3°3 
355 


o'9 
I°o 


2°5 





July 





o'9 
2°0 
2°8 


I°2 
Zen 
2°3 


0-4 
oO" 


Aug. 


2°3 


r-o 
08 
03 


0:6 
I'8 
2:2 


pe & 
2°0 
ior, 











Sept. 





4°3 


I'5 


Oct. 


oS) 


Ait 
2°6 
Ae 











Nov. 





5°8 


6:3 
50 
51 


43 
41 
3°0 


4°6 
6:0 
5-1 


aie 
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Dec. 





mt 


6°6 


6:90 
5°0 
6) 
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TaBLe XII. Precipitation 


(in inches) 










































































Yrs.’ 
obsns.| Ff. te ME Alo M. Ee Fe. A. Se. | “OE N. dD: 
Black Sea 
Coastlands 
Rize 
Mean . 5 Or2) O23 PO. On 528 250) | 6:6 8:9 Coy amon raresyiy ae he: 12°8 
Trabzon 
Mean .| 24 23 | 2°6 |-2°5°| 2°4 FO | Bg £46 22 3°8| 3°4| 4°5 4°1 
A. Max. 20 SEO 523 OrranAts 2°4 Ser 5°4 4°6 \51-7)| 8-0] 11-7 9°5 
A. Min. 20 O-7) 50011025) ISO o'4 o"4 0:0 o'4 0:5 | 0°6 o'-9 o"4 
Samsun 
IMIEYaY dh ogaaie || ete) || eaeay || ors || aio 1'9 1°8 I'7 0:9 PSN | 73: 252 3°7 
A. Max. | > 21 BON Bre 1 Se7 S'S bo sad 1 a3 59 J6 SI) 59] Ot 6°6 
A. Min. 21 0:5 | 010 | 0°73 | OF 03 o'4 o'0 0'0 O.Ollmo:3 O'4 o-2 
Merzifon 
Mieann en. airc:2 Ome (O-G) | 1c0) en -Ou) acO 21 2°1 0:5 O'5 (optsy || a0oks 25 et 
A. Max. 21 TSW 210 AsO 453 4°4 56 I°9 2'9 2-Oul, 3-0 4°0 2°8 
A. Min. 21 Ore Ort ous 310-7; 06 03 fotze) o'0 0:0| 03 03 o'4 
Sinop 
Mean . 14 PRAM T PIE | Hides || SAL EXO) 22 iO I°5 2228223 sr 4°8 
A. Max. 14 (CAN) iy le ione yf) ax; 20 |10°2 Be 2°9 4A: Oo) S52tal 20-2 8-1 
A. Min. 14 CE I) Tees || evlsy ||, oe o'2 o'4 0:0 O°! Oot O-7) Io 14 
Izmit 
Mean . 9 2e2 Nace een tse 2°0 Eon 1'6 o-4 oa | BxS 1°7 4° 
Istanbul 
Mean . 50 Bree) 2:70 2°50) 220 T2 1103) r2 r7 2 Olle 2 7) 3°60 48 
A. Max. 51 0.01) 10-0 5¢50 53'S Ba5 34 6:0 oe 6°5 | 9°4 8-9 117 
A. Min. 51 TE), 1©°3) 1,000 028 oye) 0:0 foore) o'0 0:0] O70 00 o'7 
European 
Turkey 
Edirne oF 
Mean . IO TEO) I ATE NTR} It aeELO) 21 1-2 ne 0:5 12 | 220 28 3-7, 
Western 
Anatolia 
Bursa 
Mean . 4 PLO) | 0) |) 382) | ae 2'0 Or3 0:0 0:0 161/333) 27, 39 
Canakkale 
Mean w : ‘ ; : ; Le ; : ; : a 8 
5 Wate eer Ii aan, lez | ase 13 0°3 03 o:3 OTE | es 3 
i 2°0 
Erenkoy 
Mean . 18 BF ao Oule2 oullancs 3 T'5 I-o 1°3 27% | 2-6 4:2 4°0 
A. Max. 18 Gey We Renet, | IOUS) | 2}%0) 3.2 3°6 3-5 4°2 5°4| 5:2 O77 9°9 
A. Min. 18 T4075 8:3) 0-5 o°2 orl 0-0 0:0 o°2 | O°5 0-9 1:3 
Kepsut 
Mean . 9 ye | aie a COOy | ay) I°5 03 o'2 0:0 xa |, Bor Ql 48 
Akhisar } 
Mean . 173 AT |e 208) 2-7) ks I'2 06 0:0 o'2 Oo5 | 225 22 41 
Usak 
Mean . II ToS eke 7lOrO 2°0 o'9 o'2 or o0'6 | 1°5 1°8 3:2 
Izmir 
INCA AICl4 8 see 2i) sc Onlestoul tO I°4 o"4 O72 o'r 078 | 1°7 3:1 49 
A. Max. AG? | st} | WR ease || Geo 4°I 1°8 228} 0:6 AIT |Y5°5| 103 a 
A. Min. 47 O21 O"3)|) 05) |,0°2 oo rose) ole) 0'0 0:0 | O70 o°2 ov! 
(Samos 
Mean . 4 BAS Sul 4cOn ker I’o o'2 0:0 orl 0:0 | 1°9 54 Gal 
Aydin 
Mean . 14 3°6 | 2°8 | 2°61 1-9 2'0 o"4 "2 Orr OF) 2207) 2°6 5:0 





* Annual mean, 1929-34. 
+ Figures denote absolute maximum recorded in 24 hours. 





Denizli 
Mean 
A. Max. 
A. Min. 

Mugla 
Mean 
A. Max. 
A. Min. 


Southern 
Coastlands 
Antalya 
| Mean 
iSilifke 
| Mean 
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\ A. Min. 
5 Iskenderon 

) Mean 
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\| Mean . 
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A. Max. 

} ©6CoA.. Min. 
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A. Max. 


| 

| 

| 

| A. Min. 
Ankara 

| Mean 
| A. Max. 
A. Min. 
Sivas 

Mean . 
A. Max. 
| - A. Min. 
(South-eastern 
{| Turkey 

# Gaziantep 
| Mean 
! Urfa 
Mean 

i A. Max. 
A. Min. 
| Diyarbekir 
| Mean 
A. Max. 
A. Min. 
| (Aleppo 
Mean 

) (Mosul 
Mean 


Yrs.’ 
obsns. 
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Io 
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C.32 
27 
27 


Io-II 


c.14 
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II 
II 

c.19 
15 
15 





C.17 
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13 
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Zl 
Uf 

c.6 
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08 
Ig 
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17 
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0'0 


2°9 


2°5 
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TaBLE XII. Precipitation (cont.) 
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* Trace of precipitation. 
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t+ Figures denote absolute maximum recorded in 24 hours. 
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45 
8:7 


I°2 


3°9 


1°9 


1°8 
50 
orl 
I°3 
Bou 
0'0 
1°6 
2°9 
ore) 
1°3 


2°6 
o'2 


1°9 





eu 











Vs 





171 
25°1 

79 
51°7 
54°2 
49°2 


41°8 
18°7 
22°6 
23°8 
36°0 
13°7 


27°3 


II's 


17°3 
25°3 
10°0 
II°7 
16°4 

8:0 
Io’l 
I4°1 

6°9 
14°5 


19'9 
4'°9 


21°2 
I6°1 
20°7 
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181 
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15°2) 
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TaBLe XII. Precipitation (cont.) 





Eastern 
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CAA ale 
12 Be 
ii °° 


Ff. 
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A. Min. 
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A. Max. 
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Coastlands 
Merzifon . 
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Turkey 
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Izmir 
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Antalya* . 
Adana 
Iskenderon 
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Plateau 
Konya* 
Afyonkara- 

ihisat) 
Eskisehir* . 
Ankara* 
Sivas 
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Turkey 
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(Aleppo 
(Mosul 


Eastern 
Turkey 
Elaziz 
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23 oO: 
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£7, |. OF 
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F. | M.| A. M. 
Arle 2eral 2oulora 27 
2) 3 OS asi gr 
9 | O74 | EX | Ex O'5 
Gl 20") 14s asa 29 
“Sy AS Tae 3:4 
2| 0-9 | 0°6 | Oo: O'5 
S|) (O2Oul Lek ero 3:0 
O32 | ee aes Bs 
E | 6:3 | 0*2) hog: o'5 
"TABLE XIII. 
Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr 
6 a 7 9 
or 10 9 8 
ra 10 7 9 
13 12 9 7 
a) 9 8 6 
14 14 12 9 
13 | 13 6 5 
6 8 | 5 
9 II 8 | 
9 10 9 8 
3 a1 89S \ 68 
10 | 13 9 9 
Io 14 10 Io 
10 Io II 9 
8 9 II 9 
7 Gh 13 I2 
1I II G| 4 
8 Ir 9 Io 
9 12 12 13 





* Trace of precipitation. 
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N. 1B} 
23 I'9 
4°5 Sed 
o'3 (ole) 
1-2 13 
r'4 I°7 
folte) o'5 
13 1-3 
3°8 79 
foere) orl 

Nov.| Dec 
7 6 
II 13 
9 12 
8 II 
9 10 
Io 14 
6 5 &e) 
6 8 
8 9 
6 8 
8 6°5 
9 TT 
vi 13 
Io 7 
8 9 
10 12 
| IO 
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13 12 
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TABLE XIV. Snow-days (including Sleet) 


Yrs.’ 
obsns.| fan. | Feb. |Mar.| Apr. | May | Fune| Fuly | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Yr. 

























Black Sea 
Coastlands 
Rize. Oc.) 
Istanbul . 5 5°5 6 3° | O72 fo) ° ° fo) ° O ||) (0:6) fF 2:9) 182 
| European 
Turkey 
| Edirne. 5 4 5 anno ° ° co i aN) ° ° ° 3 | 15:2 
» Western 
| Anatolia 
| Canakkale. 5 I 4 3 fo) ° ° ° ° ° ° ° I |o9 
» Izmir 5 I I ° ° ° ° ° ro) fe) © | os | 123 
» Southern 
, Coastlands 
| Antalya. 5 or? ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° oO) 0-2 
f Adana. 5 Oo} 0-2 ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° Oo | 6-2 
| Central 
) Plateau 
| Konya 5 4 Gi 3 I ° ° ° ° ° ° I 2 | 18-0 
| Afyonkara- 
[ _ihisar 5 SN ee rs ie irae mae ae et) ae EGS 
| Kiitahya . 5 Se ee eee cee crime | he eee ee ae ie Rie | era 
fe Eskisehir . 5 Fi) 9 4 I ° ° ° ° ° ° I 4 | 26-0 
| Ankara 5 6 8 3 I 3 fo) fo) ° fo) fc) I 5 270 
¥) Sivas wT Me nN as | UY I IR re FN a a tS fw (01>) 
| South-east 
Turkey 
) Urfa .f- _ = == = — _ _ —_ — _ —_ — | 2:0 
Diyarbekir | — | — S|) => | ea | oe —}|—) —]—t]|—}—} — | 70 
Eastern 
| Turkey 
ty fe ce i ee ee ee ae ee EB FO 
EN al ere (area (nc D8 Wc et (lS (att ae) 
%, Kars Nera ae se ieee ole reel erect emer yl eeeniy || nemmeiWraseerel ll) ee Yt BOS 








A 774 Ee 
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Yrs.’ 


obsns.| Fan. | Feb. 


Black Sea 
Coastlands 


Rize. F _— — — 


European 
Turkey 


Edirne. 5 2 7 


Western 
Anatolia 
Canakkale. 5 06 2 
Izmir. : —_ — — 


Southern 
Coastlands 
Antalya . 5 072 fo) 
Adana 3 5 fa) ° 





Central 
Plateau 
Konya ; 
Afyonkara- 

hisar 
Kitahya . 
Eskisehir . 
Ankara 
Sivas 


on 
Ww 
on 


fen eR 
loa 171 
| coo | | 


South-east 
Turkey 


Diyarbekir | — —_ se 


Eastern 
Turkey 
Malatya . —_ — —_ 
Erzurum . —_ — — 
Kars { — — — 














TABLE XV. Snow-cover 
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2,0°0 
13°0 


4:0 
I'o 


o°2 
o'o 


I2°0 


20°0 

21°0 
2770 
23:0 © 
5770 - 
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APPENDIX E 
GLOSSARY OF TURKISH WORDS 


The following list of Turkish words has been compiled mainly by the Permanent 
Committee on Geographical Names, at the House of the Royal Geographical 
Society in London, chiefly to assist the student in reading Turkish maps and 
geographical literature. It should be remarked that Turkish writers are not 
yet consistent in the spelling of all Turkish words, and that the confusion 
arising from the sudden change from Arabic script to Latin characters is still 
reflected in published books. No absolutely reliable and comprehensive 
Anglo-Turkish dictionary has yet been published. The letters a and e, e and 12, 
k and h, and certain others are often alternative, e.g. atmak=etmek, sez=s18. 
If a word is not found under one spelling, possible alternatives should be 
considered. 

The following abbreviations are used: A. (Arabic derivation), Gk. (Greek), 
P. (Persian); abbr. (abbreviation), adj. (adjective), contr. (contraction), fem. 
(feminine), masc. (masculine), 7. (noun), naut. (nautical), possess. (possessive), 
topo. (topographical). For a brief note on the Turkish language and alphabet, 


See PP. 12-15. 


Abat, cultivated, inhabited. 

Abide, monument. 

Abu, father. 

Act, bitter. 

Agik, clear, cloudless; open. 

Ad., abbr. of Ada (q.v.). 

Ada (possess. Adasz), island, isle, islet. 
[Hence Yarimada = ‘half island’, pen- 
insula. | 

Adet, number. 

Adi, ordinary, common, normal, mean 
(of temperature, &c.). Adi yol, ordin- 
ary road, unmetalled track. 

Adliye, justice, law; legal. 

Afyon, opium. 

Ag., abbr. of Agil (q.v.). 

Ag, net. 

Aga, country gentleman, master. 

Agag, tree. Agag isleme, lumbering, 
timber industry. Agaglh, wooded. 

Agil, fold, pen for sheep, shed. 

Agir, heavy. Agirlik, luggage. 

Agiz, mouth, inlet. 

Aglhk, netting. 

Agustos, August (month). 

Ahen, iron. 

Ahir, last, latest. 

Ahsap, wooden. 

Ahur, stable (n.). 

Ak, white. Aksakal, head-man (lt. 
white-beard). 

Akar, running, flowing. 


Akintt, current, stream, leakage. 

Akmak, to flow. 

Aksam, moonlight, evening; supper. 

Al, red. 

Ala, multi-coloured. 

Ald, very high. 

Alaca, mottled, variegated. 

Aléka, relation, interest. 

Alaman, German. 

Aldmet, sign, token, signal, beacon. 

Alan, plain, square, open space. 

Alam, see Ugak. 

Algak, low, humble. 

Algik (or Alcuk?), tent. 

Alemdar (P.), standard-bearer. 

Alet, instrument, tool, member, organ. 
Alet imaldt:, factory equipment. 

Ali, very high, exalted. 

Alinmak, to be taken. 

Almanya, Germany. 

Alt, base. Altinde, beneath. 

Alti, six. x 

Altin, gold. 

Ambar (A.), pl. of Nibr, granary, ware- 
house; (naut.) hold of ship. 

Amel (A.), action, labour. 

Amele (A.), workmen, labourers. 

Anadolu, Anatolia (Gk. Anadoli=east, 
lit. sunrise). 

Anafer, counter-current. 

Anason, aniseed. 

Antimuan, antimony. 


f OO 
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Ara, interval, space. 

Araba, cart, carriage. 

Arabact, coachman, driver. 

Arap, Arab, negro. 

Arastirma, analysis. 

Ardz1, estates, property, land. 

Ardenda, astern. 

Ard, juniper. 

Ariza, accident, obstacle, (topo.) undu- 
lation, hill. 

Ar, bee. Ariciltk, apiculture. 

Artk, thin. 

Arka, behind, rear. Arkasenda, astern. 

Armut, pear. 

Arnavut, Albanian. 

Arpa, barley. 

Art, behind, back. 
back. 

Artezyen, artesian. 

Arima, increase. 

Arz (A.), width, latitude; land, earth. 
[Thus Simali arz daireler arasinda 
hesap edilmis konik inkisaf olup 
conic projection developed between. ] 

Asabiyet, mental disease. 

Asar, ages, centuries. 

Asariatika, antiquities. 

Asfalt, asphalt. 

Asgar, Asgari, smallest, minimum. 

Asitane, threshold. 

Asker, soldier. Asker, troops, infantry. 

Asma, hanging; trellis, vine. 

Asmak, stream. 

Asmaképri, drawbridge. 

As., abbr. of Asagi. 

Asagi, lower. 

Ast, vaccines. 

Asik, wandering bard. 

At, horse. 

Atma, throwing, casting, discharging. 

Av, game (hunted). 

Avct, hunter. 

Avrupa, Europe. 

Avustralya, Australia. 

Avusturya, Austria. 

Ay, month. Aylk, monthly. 

Aya (Gk.), saint (fem.). 

Ayak, foot; tail-stream of any water; 
distributary canal. 


Artan, at the 


| Ayakli, on foot, mobile. 


Ayan, clear, evident. 

Ayazma (Gk.), sacred fountain. 
Aydin, clear, brilliant. 

Ay1, bear (n.). 

Ayos (Gk.), saint (masc.). 


TURKISH WORDS 


by 
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Ayr1; separate, other. 

Ayrilik, separation. 

Ayva, quince. 

Ayz., contr. of Ayagma (q.v.). 

Aza, judges. 

Azade (P.), free, exempt. 

Azam, maximum. 

Azat (P.), free, exempt. 

Azmak, to overpass bounds, exceed 
limits; still water. 


Bab (A.), 
subject. 

Baba, father, venerable. 

Baca, chimney, funnel. 

Badem, almond. 

Bag, Bagee, vineyard, garden. 

Bagirmak, to shout. 

Bagli, attached. 

Bahar, spring (season). 

Bahsts (P.), gift, gratuity. 

Bahth, lucky. Bahts1z, unlucky. | 

Bakire, girls, daughters. 

Bakir, copper, bronze. 

Bakkal (A.), grocer, chandler. 

Bakla, bean. 

Bakliyat, leguminous plants. 

Bal, honey. Bal (P.), wing. 

Bald (P.), high, sublime. 

Balaban, huge; man or animal with large 
head. 

Balgik, silt, clay, mud; mud-flats. 

Balk (possess. Baligt), fish, fishing ; por- 
poise; see Yunus. 

Balikgil, heron. 

Balkan, chain of mountains; forested 
mountains. 

Balmumu, bees-wax. 

Balta, axe. 

Balya, ball (textile). 

Bam, founder, manufacturer. 

Baraj, barrage, dam. 

Baraka, shed, shanty. 

Baru (P.), barrier, battlement. 

Barut, gunpowder. 

Barutane, powder-magazine. 

Basan, editor. 

Basilmak, to be printed. 

Basmak, to print; to press upon. 

Bastirmak, to have printed; to stifle. 

Bas (possess. Basz), head, beginning. 

Basdan karaya vurmak, to run ashore. 

Baska, other. 

Baslangic, beginning. 


door, official residence ; 
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Basha, chief, principal. 

Bashk, summary. 

Batak(lik), marsh; quicksand. 

Batimak, to sink (trans.). Batmak, to 
sink (intrans.). 

Battal, disused, empty. 

Bavustring, bowstring (bridge type). 

Bayat, stale. 

Bayir, slope, hill, spur. 

Bayrak, flag, standard, banner. 

Bayram (A.), holy feast, festival. 

Bazar, see Pazar. 

Bazt, certain, some. 

Bedel (A.), exchange. 

Beden, body. Beden terbiyesi, physical 
instruction, drill. 

Bedir (A.), full moon. 

Beher, each, apiece. 

Behre, share, portion. 

Bek@r, bachelor. 

Bekg¢i, guard, watchman. 

Beklemek, to wait. 

Bel, waist, loin; fork, pronged tool; 
(topo.) pass. 

Belgika, Belgium. 

Belediye (bedelie), municipality. 

Belek, hill. 

Bend, see Bent. 

Bent, reservoir, dam, embankment. 

Ber (A.), earth, mainland. 

Beste (P.), bound, tied. 

Bestegi, bond, ligature. 

Bes, five. 

Beser (A.), man, mankind. 

Beseri, human. 

Beton, concrete. [Hence Beton arme, 
reinforced concrete. | 

Bey, title (similar to esquire). 

Beyaz, white. 

Beygir, horse. 

Beyn (A.), interval, midst. 

Beynelmilel, international. 

Beytar, veterinary surgeon. 

Bg., contr. of Bogaz (q.v.). 

Bin, thousand 

Bina, building. 

Binektasi, steps. 

Bir, one. 

Bira, beer. 

Birinci, first. 

Birlesik, united. 

Birlesik Amerika, 
America. 

Birlesmek, to unite. 

Birlik, union. 


United States of 
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Bigak, knife. 

Bight, cross-cut saw. 

Bodrum, cellar, dungeon. 

Boga, bull. 

Bogaz, throat; strait, channel, estuary; 
defile, gorge. 

Bogmaca, whooping cough. 

Bok, dung, excrement. 

Bora, sudden storm. 

Borasit, borax. 

Borc, loan, debt. 

Boru, pipe, trumpet. 

Bostan, market garden, kitchen garden. 

Bos, empty, useless. 

Boy, length, stature. 

Boya, colour, paint. 

Boyaci, dyer, painter. 

Boynuz, horn. 

Boz, brown, grey. Bozca, greyish. 

Bozuk, spoilt; changed into small coin. 

Bozuk para, small change. 

Bélmek, to divide. 

Béliik, part, corps, detachment. 

Boyle, this kind. 

Béylece, thus. 

Br., contr. of Burun (q.v.). 

Bu, this. 

Bucak, angle, corner; creek. 

Bugday, wheat. 

Buhar, steam, vapour. Buhar makinest, 
steam-engine. 

Bulak, spring. 

Bulamk, troubled, confused. Bulamk 
su, turbid water; Bulamk hava, over- 
cast weather. 

Bulgaristan, Bulgaria. 

Bulunulmak, prepare. 

Bulut, cloud. Bulutlu, cloudy; Bulut- 
luluk, cloudiness. 

Bunar, see Punar. 

Bura, Burada, Burast, this place, here. 

Burg (A.), tower, turret in fortifications. 

Burgak, vetch; pigeon-grain. 

Burgu, corkscrew, augur, screw, tool. 

Burmak, to twist, to contort. 

Buruk, twisted. 

Burun (possess. Burnu), nose; point, 
cape, promontory. 

Buz, ice. 

Buzagt, calf. 

Bi., abbr. of Biiyiik (q.v.). 

Buk, creek. 

Biikliim, knot, fold, twist. 

Biikmek, to twist, bend, fold, double. 

Biiltene, bulletin. 
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Biirhan, document, evidence. 

Biirkdn, volcano. 

Biittin, whole, total. 

Biiyiik, great, big. En biiyiik, maximum. 

Biiytik Millet Meclisi, Great National 
Assembly. 


C., abbr. of Ciimhurtyet (q.v.). 

Cadde, main street. 

Calt, false, artificial. 

Cam, glass. 

Cami, mosque. 

Canavar, wild animal, wild boar; cruel, 
atrocious. 

Canlt, alive. 

Cebe, armour. 

Cebeci, armourer. 

Cebel, irregular soldier. Cebel (A.), hill. 

Cebhanelitk, powder magazines. 

Celil, great. 

Cenup, south. Cenub?, southern. 

Ceset, corpse. 

Cetvel, canal, ruler, column. 

Ceviz, walnut. 

Ceza, penal. 

Cihaz, instruments. 

Civar, environs, district, suburbs. 

Cil, spot. 

Civa, quicksilver, mercury. 

—Cografi, geographical. 

Cografya, geography. 

Cuma, Friday. 

-Citimhur(iyet), republic. 

-Ciimle, total, whole. 

—Ctimudiye, glacier. 

_Ciizam, leprosy. 


., Ga., abbr. of Cay (q-v.). 
Cabuk, fast, speedy. 
Cadir, tent. Cadir kazigi, tent-peg. 
~ Cadir kurmak, to pitch camp. 
Cair, meadow. 
Cakal, jackal. 
'Cakil, pebble. 
Cakmak, flint; to hammer. 
Cal, escarpment, scarp, cliff. 
| Calisma, cultivation. 
Cah, brushwood, bush. 
| Caltk, sloping. 
| Cam, pine, fir. 
| Camltk, pine-forest. 
| Camur, mud, mire. 
| silted. 
| Can, bell. 
| Canak, dish made of baked clay. 


Camur — sedd1, 
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Capa, agricultural tool (hoe, mattock, 
scythe, pickaxe, spade). 

Cardak, terrace (upheld by posts). 

Carik, sandal. 

Cark, wheel, 

Carsamba, Wednesday. 

Carst, covered market. 

Cat, land (lying between two rivers). 

Catal, fork. 

Catmak, to join, dove-tail. 

Cavdar, rye. 

Cavus, sergeant. 

Cay (possess. 
tea. 

Cayir, field, meadow, pasture land. 

Cekirgi, locust. 

Cekoslovakya, Czechoslovakia. 

Celebi, master, nobleman. 

Celik, steel. 

Celttk, unhusked rice, ricefields. 

Cenel, hook. 

Cerag, see Cirag. 

Cert, militia, troops. 

Certs, pasturage. 

Cesme, spring, source, fountain. 

Ceyrek, quarter (fraction). 

Cicgek, smallpox. 

Cif., abbr. of Ciftlik (q.v.). 

Ciftct, farmer, cultivator. 

Cifte, double-barrel fowling-piece. 

Ciftlik, farm (n.). 

Cig or Cih, dew; fresh, green. 

Ciglk, shriek, noise. 

Cih, see Cig. 

Cilek, strawberry. 

Cilingir, locksmith. 

Cimen, greensward, grass plot. 


Cay1), stream, river; 


Cimento, cement. 


Cin, China. 
Cinar, plane-tree. 
Cinko, zinc. 


Cirag, Cerag, lamp, candle, light; 
apprentice. 

Cirkef, drain, sewer. 

Cit, hedge. 

Civi, nail. 


Cizgili, lined, streaked ; effaced. 

Cizmek, to trace, draw lines, streak. 

Cibuk, tobacco-pipe. 

Cicek, flower, ornament. 

Cifit, Jew, intriguer. 

Cift, pair. [Hence double-track rail- 
way. | 

Cig, avalanche. 

Cigir, way, road, method. 
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Cikan, leaving; discharged. 

Cikarilmak, to be extracted; to be cut 
(section). 

Cikik, gone out, dislocated. 

Cikintt, abutment, promontory, column. 

Cima, rope, rope’s end. 

Cingar, dispute (n.). 

Ciplak, bare, naked. 

Coban, shepherd. 

Cocuk, child, baby. 

Colak, one-armed. 

Comak, club, stick. 

Corak, salt, barren, marshy. 

C’ékerme, to make to kneel or sit; to 
drive in. 

Col, desert (n.). 

Cémlek, earthern pot. 

Cop, twig, dirt. 

C’s., contr. of Cesme (q.v.). 

Cukur, ditch, pit. 

Ciirtik, rotten, false. 


D., abbr. of Dere and (rarely) Dikenli 


(q.v.). 

Da., abbr. of Dag (q.v.). 

Dag, (possess. Dagz), mountain. Daglar, 
Daglari, range, mountains. 

Daha, again, more. 

Dahil, attending, introducing, includ- 
ing. 

Daire, circle, department; parallel of 
latitude. 

Dalga, wave. 

Dalgakiran, breakwater. 

Dalge¢, diver. 

Dalya(n), fishery, enclosed water for 
netting fish, fishing weir. 

Dam, roof, house. 

Damila, drop. 

Dana, calf, veal. 

Dénd, learned, wise. 

Danimarka, Danemark. 

Dar, narrow. 

Dar (pl. Diran) (A.), house. 

Dari, millet. 

Das (P.), furnace; lime-kiln. 

-de (-da) (suffix), at, in. 

Dede, grandfather. 

Degil, not. 

Degirmen, mill. 

Degirmi, round, circular. 

Dekovtl, light railway. 

Deltk, hole, leak. Delikli, pierced. 

Demek, to say, name; signify. 

Demir, iron. Demirci, blacksmith. 
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Demircilik, smithy. 

Demiryeri, anchorage. ; 

Demiryolu, railway. Devlet demiryol- — 
larinin tamir atelyerili, railway repair 
shops. 

Deniz, sea. Demz _ kablosu, cable; 
Denizde kayalar, rocks in the sea; 
Deniz fenert, lighthouse; Denizde tek 
Raya, single rock in sea. 

Denizcilik, aquatic, nautical. 

Denmek, to call oneself, to be called. 

Derbent, defile, pass. 

Derd, pain. 

Dere (possess. Derest), valley, stream. 

Deri, leather. 

Derin, deep. 

Derinhk, depth. 

Dervis, poor man; dervish. 

Dest (P.), country, plain, desert. 

Deve, camel. 

Deveran, turn, whirling. 

Devlet, state. 

Deyr, church, convent; heathen temple; 
mine-shaft. 

Dé., contr. of Degirmen (q.v.). 

Dib, bottom. 

Dibek, mortar for pounding or grinding. 

Dideban, customs’ officer, avant-garde. 

Diger, other, different. 

Dik, steep, straight, high, sharp. 

Diken, thorn. Dikenli, barbed, thorny. 

Dikik, vine, plantation. 

Dikili, planted, sown; erect, upright. 

Dikmek, to plant, set up. 

Dil, tongue, language. 

Dilim, slice. 

Din, religion. 

Dip, bottom, foot. 

Diran (A.), houses. 

Direk, column, pillar, mast. 

Direktérkiigii, directorate. 

Disarda, outside. 

Dispanser, dispensary. 

Dis, tooth. Dzus¢z, 
toothed ; influential. 

Disbudak agagt, ash-tree. 

Dizanteri, dysentery. 

Dogan, falcon. 

Doganct, falconer. 

Dogru, correct, straight, honest. 

Dogu, sunrise, east, levant; 
country. 

Doktor, doctor. 

Dokuma, textile. 

Dokuz, nine. 





dentistry. 


native 
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olap, revolving sphere, hydraulic en- 
gine ; administration; trick ; cupboard. 
Dolma, cucumber. 
Domuz, pig. — 
Dékme, pouring, melting; old break- 
water. 
Dékiilmek, to pour out. 
| Dékiintii, scraps, bits; reef. 
| Dénmek, to turn. 
Dévmek, to beat, thrash. 
Duba, pontoon. 
Dukcan, shops. 
Dul, widow, widower. 
Duman, smoke, steam, fog. 
Dumen, rudder. 
'Durak, stopping place, domicile. 
Durbin, telescope. 
Duru, Duruk, hill, summit; heap, pile; 
clear. 
Dut, mulberry. 
Duvar, wall. 
Diigiim, knot. 
Diimbelek, kettle-drum. 
Diiniim, unit of area, about one-quarter 
of an acre. 
Diinya (P.), world, earth. 
Diirmek, to fold, bend. 
Diiz (A.), smooth, level; upright (of 
print). 
Diizeltilmis, levelled. 





E., abbr. of Erkek (q.v.). 
Ebniye, buildings. 
Ece, old people. 
Ecnebt, foreign. 
Eczact, chemist. 
Eczaneler, chemists’ shop. 
Edebiyat, letters, learning. 
Eden, Edilen, number, people. 
Edilmek, to be made, to be done. 
Ege, Aegean. 
Egirek, drain, ditch. 
Eglence, amusement. 
Egri, bent, crooked, twisting, inclined. 
Ehii?, see Hayvan. 
Ekillt, sown. 
Ekin, seed-sowing, seed sown, cereals. 
-ekli (suffix), settlement. 
Ekmek, bread. — 
Ektigi, each. 
Elbise, clothing. 
_ Elek, sieve. 
Elektrik, electricity, electric. 
Elma, apple. 
Elvan, of various colours. 
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En, width. 

Endaht, firing, projecting, casting. 

Ense, back part (nape of the neck). 

Enstitiisti, institute. 

Eren, saint, sage. 

Erik, plum. 

Erkén, ruler; superior officers; bases. 
Erkan harp, general staff, staff officer. 

Erkek, men. 

Ermek, to attain, mature. 

Ermeni, Armenian. 

Erzak, foodstuffs. 

Erzel, lowest. 

Esk1, old. 

Es, companion. 

Esek, donkey; ignorant person. 

Estk, threshold. 

Esya, merchandise. 

Et, flesh, meat. 

Etmek, to do, make, act. 

Eure, plain (n.). 

Ev, house. 

Evlenme, marriage. 

Evvel, before, beforehand. 

Ey, good, well. 

Eylil, September. 


F., abbr. of Fabrika (q.v.). 

Faal, active. Faaliyet, activity. 

Fabrika, factory, works. 

Fark, difference, discrepancy. 

Fart, excess. 

Fas, French Morocco. 

Fasulya, haricot beans. 

Fatth, victorious, conqueror. 

Fazl, abundance. 

Fazla, exceeding, more than; out of, 
outside. 

Felek, heavens, celestial sphere. 

Fen, science. 

Fener, light. Deniz fenert, lighthouse: 
Samandira fenert, light-buoy. 

Ferar (A.), flight. 


Fiat, price. 
Fik, vetch. 


Filistin, Palestine 

Finlandiya, Finland. 

Firar, fugitives. 

Fistik, pistachio-nut. 

Fisek, cartridge. 

Findik, hazel-nut, filbert. 
Furtina, gale, storm. 

Firtinali, stormy. 

Fonda, to anchor, cast anchor. 
Fransa, France. 
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Funda, vine branch, twig, shoot. 

Furun, kiln, oven. 

Futte, things in small pieces; fuel, 
especially camel-dung. 


G. or Gé., abbr. of Gol (q.v.). 

Gah (P.), time; place, seat. 

Galce (P.), peasant. 

Galci (P.), marsh, bog. 

Garar, goats’-wool sack. 

Gardiyan, custodian, guardian, keeper. 

Gark, wreck (n.). 

Garp, west. Garbi, western. 

Gdvur, infidel, christian. 

Gayelerinde, at the end of. 

Gayr, other, other than. Gayri muayyen, 
indeterminate, unspecified. 

Gaz, gas; gauze. 

Gazt, warrior. 

Gazyagi, petrol. 

Ge., contr. of Gegit (q.v.). 

Gece, night. 

Gece, pass, defile. 

Gecen, see Gegmek. 

Gecimsizlik, discord, incompatability. 

Gegirilmek, to survey. 

Gegit, pass, defile; ford, ferry. 

Gegmek, to pass. Gegen, what is passing; 
(topo.) current. Gegmez, impassable, 
impossible. Gegici, temporary. 

Gedik, breach, gap. 

Gelen, arrival; those entering, reaching, 
received into. 

Gelincik, poppy; weasel. 

Gelis, arrival. 

Gelti, gullet. 

Gem, bit, bridle. 

Gemi, ship. Ticaret gemiler, merchant 
navy. Gem taifest, crew. Gemi 
binmek, to embark. 

Genis, easy, wide. 

Gert, behind, after; rear, back; follow- 
ing, continuation. 

Germ, warm. 

Ges (P.), beautiful. Geslk, beauty. 

Geveze, talkative; babbler. 

Gevz, nut. 

Geyik, stag. 

Gezin, nettle. 

Gibt, like, such as; as soon as. 

Giden, departure ; those leaving. 

Giren, entries, those entering. 

Giyecek, clothing. 

Gida, food. 
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Gobek, navel, core, centre; tent-support. 

Gécuk, cloak. 

Gécmen, immigrants. 

Gok, sky, blue. 

Gék gulermesi, thunder. 

Géknar, fir, spruce. 

Gol, lake. 

Gélcigiz, puddle. 

Gén, skin, leather. 

Génderilmek, to be sent. 

Gore, according to, following. 

Goris, sight. 

Gésterilmek, to be shown, indicated. 

Gévde, trunk of tree; body; column. 

Géz, eye, sight. Gézlii, having eyes. 

Gézleme, cake. 

Grup, group. 

Giina, sort, kind, manner. Génagtin, of 
different sorts. 

Giigercinlik (also Guiivercinlik), pigeon- 
house. 

Giil (P.), rose. 

Giiles, Giires, fight. 

Giille, cannon-ball, bullet. 

Giimriik, customs-house. 

Giimiis, silver. 

Giin, day, time, sun. Guines, sun. Her 
gtinki, daily. Guiin dogusu, sunrise. 
Giin batesi, sunset. 

Giink, conduit, pipe; 
canal. 

Giinye, square (drawing instrument). 

Giirca (P.), cemetery. 

Giirgen, hornbeam. 

Giirhane (P.), graveyard. 

Giisebe, nomad. 

Giivem, wild plums. 

Giivenmek, to rely on. 

Giz, Autumn. 

Giizel, beautiful, good. 

Giizin, preferring. 


subterranean 


Haber, news. 

Hacim, volume, body. 

Hac, pilgrim. 

Hadis, new. 

Hafir, digging, sepulchre; well, shaft. 
Hafr, to dig. 

Hafriyat, excavation. 

Hafta, week. 

Hakim, judicial; judge. 

Halen, at present, actually. 
Hali, empty, deserted. 

Hali insade, under construction. 
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Halig, canal, The Golden 
Horn. 

Hal, carpet. 

Halk, creation, creatures, people. 

Halka, ring, coil, link. 

Halkev1, ‘People’s House’. 

Hallag, cotton-carder. 

Ham, crude, raw, inexperienced. 

Hamam, bath. 

Hamule, cargo. 

_ Han, inn. 

_ Hangi, which. 

_ Haptsane, prison. 

_ Hara, stud-farm; rocks, marble. 

_ Harabe, ruins; (naut.) wreckage. Harap, 
ruined. 

Harag, annual tribute. 

Haram, thief. 

_ Harar, becoming free; earthenware pot. 

Harb, war. Harb sefinesi, battleship. 

Haremlik, women’s apartments. 

Hargele, herd of wild horses. 

Harig, excluded, shut; exterior, outside. 

Harita (also Harta), map, plan, chart. 

Harman, threshing-floor; threshing, 
winnowing; produce of threshing, &c. 

Harta, see Harita. 

Has, private; pure; prayer. 

Hasen, beautiful. 

Hasir, mat. 

Hasta, sick. Hastalik, disease, illness. 

Hastane, hospital. 

Hasebiye, timber. 

Hashas, poppy, opium. 

Hasir, act of assembling or gathering. 

Hat, line; telephone wire; railway. 
Hatlarin tiilii, length of line. 

Hatab, woodseller. 

Hatip,orator ; preacher of Great Mosque. 

Hatiistiiva, equator. 

Hauz, see Havuz. 

Hava, air, atmosphere, weather, cli- 
mate, melody. Hava resat merkezi, 
meteorological station. 

Havai, aerial. 

Haval, environs, surroundings. 

Havalt, suburban. 

Havayici zaruriye, essentials of life. 

Havi, containing. 

Havuz (also Hauz) (A.), basin, pond, 
reservoir; dock. 

Havz (P.), aqueduct, conduit. 

Hawvza, basin (maritime). Havza kapalt, 
see Kapalt. 

Hayat pahalilig1, cost of living. 


channel; 
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Haydar, lion. 

Haydut, brigand. 

Hayir, mallet; simple negation. 

Hayir (A.), good, lucky. 

Hayirsiz, bad, idle, useless. 

Hayrat, religious foundation. 

Hayriye, Bosporus. 

Hayvan, animal, livestock; 
Ehit hayvanlar, stock-rearing. 

Hagar (A.), fixed dwelling. 

Hazine (also Hazna) (A.), treasury; 
reservoir, above ground, covered in; 
charter. 

Hazir, verdant, pleasant to see. 

Haziran, June. 

Hazna (A.), see Hazine. 

Hb., contr. of Harabe (q.v.). 

Hekim, doctor. 

Hekhtar, hectare. 

Hemen, as soon as, almost, only. 

Hendek, ditch. : 

Her, each, every, all. Her zeman, always. 

Hevts, reflection. 

Heybe, wallet, saddle with bags. 

Heyet, form, body. Heyet hadkime, legal 
body, court; Heyet noktalari, astro- 
nomical points ; Heyet uni, astronomy; 
Heyet-i-vekile, council of ministers. 

Heykel, statue. 

ENicaz, Hejaz. 

Hicret, departure ; emigration ; meridian. 

Hindi, turkey (bird). 

Hindistan, India. 

Hisar, castle, fort; besieging. 

Hizmet, service. Umumi 
public services; Sahs? 
personal service. 

Hoca, schoolmaster ; old. 

Hollanda, Holland. 

Hora, dance. 

Horoz, cockerel. 

Hosgérmek, to permit, favour. 

Hr., contr. of Harabe (q.v.). 

Hubab, bubble of water; hump. 

Hububat, cereals. 

Hudud, Hudut, boundary, frontier. 

Hufre, land below sea-level. 

Hukuk, law. 

Huldsa, summary, extract. 

Humma, fever. 

Hunkiar, imperial. 

Hunuge, happy; temperate, cold. 

Huristyan, christian. 

Husus, particulars, affair, deed. 

Hususiye, private, individual. 


horse. 


hizmetler, 
hizmetler, 
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Hii., abbr. of Hiiyiik (q.v.). 


Hiiktimet, governor. 

Hiisniihalde, in good condition or state. 
Miiyiik, artificial mound. 

Av., abbr. of Havuz (q.v.). 


Ibaret, consisting of. 

Iblég, carrying, transmitting. 

Tbrik, pitcher. 

Icabet, acceptance, consent. 

Icmal, summary, recapitulation. 

Icra isleri, execution, death penalty. 

Ig, inside; here; at home. 

Ic¢in, because, owing to 

T¢ki, drink (n.). Igmek, to drink. 

Idare, administration, exploitation. 

Ifade, significance, information. 

lgne, needle, thorn, dart. 

Igri, twisted. 

Thlamur, lime-tree. 

thmal, negligence, neglect. 

Thracat, exported, exports. 

Ikde, jujube-tree. 

Tki, two. Ikinct, second. 

Iklim, climate; zone; country. 

Tktisad?, economic. 

il, country. 

Tlan, publication, declaration. 

Tle, with, by, and. 

Ilisik, relation, impediment, hitch. 

Ik, first. 

Iikkaénun, December. 

Ilktesrin, October. 

Iimek, knot. 

Timi, scientific. 

Imalathane, factory. 

Imaldti, see Alet. 

Imam (A.), priest. 

In, lair, den. 

Ince, thin. 

Incir, fig. 

Inek, cow. 

Infilakiye, see Mevadd.. 

Infliienza, influenza. 

Ingiliz, English (people). 

Ingilizce, English language. 

Ingiltere, England. 

Inhisar, State monopoly. 

Inkisaf, opening, clearing, development. 

Inlik, breadth. 

Inlii, broad. 

Inmek, to descend. 

Inga, construction, building. Hali 
insada, under construction; Insaat 
sanayit, building industry. 
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Ip, cord, cable. 

Ipek, silk. Ipekbécekciligi, sericulture. 

Iplik, thread. 

Iptida, raw (material), basic, original. 

Trak, Iraq. 

Tran, Persia. 

Tri, big. 

Trlanda, Ireland. 

Irman, guest, stranger. 

Irmek, to arrive, attain. 

Irsal, consignment, shipment. 

Irtifa, height (of buildings) 

Irtisam, pictured, illustrated, pictorial. 

Isahet, attaining end, reaching mark. 

Isk., abbr. of Iskele (q.v.). 

Iskandil, sounding-line. 

Iskele, landing-place. Iskele esi, pier. 

Iskocya, Scotland. 

Islém, Islam, Mussulman. 

Ism, term, name. 

Ispanya, Spain. 

Ispirto, spirit, alcohol. 

Ist., abbr. of tstasyon (q.v.). 

Istastistik, statistics. 

Istasyon, station. 

Istidlal, deduction. 

Istihkém, consolidation, fortification. 

Istihsal(&t), production. 

Istihsast, workmen. 

Istikamet, direction. 

Istiksaf, reconnaissance. 

Isveg, Sweden. 

Tsvicre, Switzerland. 

Is, business, thing, work. 

Tsaret, sign, index, mark, signal. Isaret 
cekmek, to hoist a signal. 

Tsik, threshold. 

Islemek, to work. 

Tslemiyen, not being worked. 

Tsleyen, being worked. 

Ttalya, Italy. 

Ithaldt, imported, imports. 

Ttibaren, commencing from. 

Ttibarile, in consideration of. 

Itldf, killed, slaughtered, died. 

Iztifa, height, altitude, elevation. 


Ilgin, tamarisk. 

Ih, warm. 

Ihca, thermal spring. 

Ihk, luke-warm. 

Tr., abbr. of Irmak (q.v.). 

Irk, human race. 

Irmak (possess. Irmagt), river. 
Ist, heat, hot. ~ 
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Islak, wet. 
Islik, whistling. 
Issiz, solitary, lonely, retired. 


Japonya, Japan. 


K., abbr. of Kadin (q.v.); and of Kule 
(q.v.). 

Kaba, bulky; rough. 

Kabak, kind of melon or pumpkin; bare. 

Kabuklu, unshelled, encased. 

Kabuksiz, shelled, husked. 

Kaba kum, gravel. 

Kablo, cable. 

Kabul, acceptance, consent. 

Kagak, deserter; Kacmak, to desert, 
escape. . 

Kadar, so much as, about, till. 

Kadir, value, dignity. 

Kadin, woman. Kadinlar, women. 

Kafkasya, Caucasus. 

Kagit, paper. Oyun kdgidi, playing 
cards. 

Kahr (A.), force. Kahren, by force. 

Kahve, coffee. 

Kak, dried fish; disproportionate length; 
stupid. 

Kal, fine gold or silver; refinement, 
purification. ; 


_ Kalabalk, crowd, populous. 
_ Kale, castle, fort, fortified place; square 


(of infantry). 

Kalem, pen; piece, bit; chisel; office, 
bureau, board of administration. 

Kaldirim, pavement, paved way. 

Kalin, big, thick. 

Kamarot, steward. 

Kamei, whip. 

Kameriye, terrace, summer-house. 

Kamet, height. 

Kami, reed. 

Kamishk, marshy. 

Kan, blood; murder. 

Kanada, Canada. 

Kanal, canal. 

Kanca, hook, crook. 

Kangal, coil. 

Kangren, gangrene. 

Kantar (A.), steel yard; unit of weight 
(100 kilos.). 

Kantara (A.), arch, viaduct, aqueduct. 

Kantarma, bit (of bridle). 

Kap., abbr. of Kaplica (q.v.). 


{ 
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Kap, cover, dish; ‘vase; ankle. 

Kapak, lid, cover, cork. 

Kapakli, shut, secret. 

Kapal, closed, shut; (of sky) overcast, 
Havza kapal:, closed basin, reservoir. 
sheltered marine basin, closed drain- 
age basin. 

Kapi, door, gate; pass; introduction; 
employ, service. 

Kaplica, hot springs, bath supplied from 
hot springs; spelt (grain). 

Kapsol, capsule. 

Kar, snow; winter. 

Ké@r, credit, benefit. 

Kara, black (adj.); dry land (n.). 

Karaagag, elm. 

Karaca, roe deer. 

Karada, ashore. 

Karagéz, black-eyed. 

Karahumma, typhoid fever. 

Karakol, sentinel; police post, guard- 
house. 

Karaman, dark-skinned person. 

Karan, dark. 

Karantina, quarantine. 

Karavela, ship of line, man-of-war. 

Karaya, ashore; Karaya ¢ekan, landing- 
party. 

Kardas, brother, sister. 

Karet, black rock, hill. 

Kargicik, gun charge. 

Ké4rgir, made of stone or brick. 

Ké4rhane, factory, workshop ; bad place, 
brothel. 

Karii, place, or canal, by which water 
flows into reservoir. 

Kariye, village. 

Karinca, ant. 

Karistk, mixed. 

Karlt, snowy. 

Karmak, to be mixed. 

Karpuz, watermelon. 

Karsi, opposite (side). 

Kart, old, stale. 

Kartal, eagle. 

Kartar (P.?), train, railway track, cara- 
van. 

Karton, cardboard. 

Kasab, butcher. 

Kasaba, small town. 

Kas, eyebrow; saddle, pommel, curved 
pieces of wood forming back and front 
of saddle frame. 

Kaser, cheese. 

Kat, floor, story. 
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Katar, train. Yolcu katar, passenger 
train; Yik°katar, goods-train. 

Katir, mule. 

Katran, tar, pitch, resin ; resinous cedar. 

Kauguk, rubber. 

Kav, tinder. 

Kava (A.), rough country. 

Kavak, poplar. 

Kavim (A.), people, tribe. 

Kavts, leather, thong. 

Kavma (A.), upright, straight. 

Kavun, melon. 

Kay., abbr. of Kaynaca, Kaynak (q.v.). 

Kay, vomiting. 

Kaya, rock, cliff. 

Kayaltk, rocky. 

Kaydetmek, to bind, record, register. 

Kayik, boat. 

Kayin, beech; -in-law. 

Kayist (also Kayst), apricot. 

Kayit, bond, registration. 

Kaynaca, hot spring. 

Kaynak, source; bottom; joint, solder. 

Kaynamak, to boil. 

Kaz, goose; stupid person. 

Kaza, district (subdivision of province). 

Kaza, accident. 

Kazan, cauldron, boiler, pot, kettle. 

Kagzari, accidentally. 

Kazik, stake, pole; corpse; loss from 
swindle. 

Kebir (A.), great. 

Kegi, goat. 

Keciboynuzu, carob. 

Kehf (A.), large cave; refuge. 

Kehle, louse. 

Kehlibar, amber. 

Keklik, partridge. 

Kekre, litter, sow. 

Kel, scalp disease, ringworm; bare (of 
trees, &c.). 

Kelime, word. 

Kellae (A.), roadstead. 

Kelle, head, pate. 

Kemer, aqueduct, arch; girdle. 

Kemik, bone, of bone. 

Ken, cornice, corner, top of wall. 

Kend (P.), village. 

Kenet, clamp, cramp, brace. 

Kenevir, hemp. 

Kerage, frost. 

Kere, time. 

Kereste, construction timber. 

Kerpig, unbaked brick. 

Kervan, caravan. 
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Kesafet, density. 

Kesfiziya, searchlight. . 

Kesilmek, to be cut, murdered, — 
slaughtered; to be tired; to abstain © 
from. | 

Keskin, sharp, bitter, acid. 

Kesme, cube. 

Kestane, chestnut. 

Kestel, castle. 

Kesis, Christian priest, monk. 

Kesisleme, SE. wind; Scirocco in Medi- 
terranean. 

Keten, flax; linen, linseed. 

Kevest, bitter apples. 

Kig, aft. 

Kigi (also Kigik, Kiigtik), small. 

Kil, clay. 

Kilencik, little finger; ear. 

Kilim, close-cropped; carpet. 

Kilise (Gk.), formerly Kilisse, church. 

Kilizman, swamp, marsh. 

Kilo, kilogram. 

Kilolari, weight in kilogrammes. 

Kilye, kidney. 

Kimya, chemical (n.). 

Kimyahane, toxicology. 

Kimyeviye, chemical (adj.). 

Kinin, quinine. 

Kiosk, summer-house. 

Kiraz, cherry. 

Kireg, lime (mineral). 

Kiremit, tile. 

Kirts, girder. 

Kise, bag, purse. 

Kitre, tragacanth gum. 

Kible, part in front, facing. 

Kth (P.), small. 

Kil, hair. 

Kilavuz, pilot. ! 

Kilig, sword, sabre. 

Kilkegi, goat-hair (ordinary). 

Kur, uncultivated land. 

Kiram, joining (n.), conjunction. 

Kirgin, broken, angry. 

Kuk, forty. 

Kirmizi, red. 

Kurtas, paper. 

Kis, see Kiz. 

K1sa, low, short. 

Kistk, tightened, oppressed, hoarse. 

Kisim, part, sort, kind. 

Kusir, sterile, bare. 

Kism, see Kisim. 

Kismak, to squeeze. 

Kis, winter. 
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Kisla(k), barracks, winter quarters. 

Kita, sector, segment, part; (topo.) 
continent. 

Kitab (A.), book. 

Ky, shore, coast. Kiy2 sira, along the 

_. Shore, close inland. 

Kiymet, value, Pace worth. 

Kuz, girl. 

Kizak, sledge, stocks (of a ship). 

Fo cai. measles. 

Kizil, red. Kizilay, Red Crescent. 

Kizilagag, alder. 

KIl., contr. of Kale (q.v.). 

Klimatoloci, climatology. 

Kiis(s)ura (Gk.), pass, defile. 

Kn., contr. of Kanal (q.v.). 

Koca, husband (n.); old, large (adj.). 

Kocan, stem, stalk (n.); brave (adj.). 

Kog, ram (animal); brave soldier. 

Kogcas, carter, coachman. 

Kogu, cart, carriage. 

Kok, coke. 

Kokoroz, maize. 

Kokurdan, see Havza kapalt. 

Kol, arm, patrol, soldier, guard, sentinel ; 
(topo.) mountain spur. 

Kolan, ‘horse’s girth-bands. 

Kolera, cholera. 

Koltuk, creek (lit. with arms). 

Komak, to put, leave, or permit. 

Konak, mansion; hotel. 

Konca, leg of boot. 

Konik, conic (projection of map). 

Konmak, to put oneself; to be put or 
placed. 

Konsolos, consul. 

Kooperatif, Cooperative. 

Kor, live coals. 

Koric1, forest-guard. 

Koristan, grave-yard. 

- Koru, forest, wood; meadow preserved 
for hay. 

Kova, bucket. 

Kovan, beehive; pursuing, following. 

Kovuk, hollow. 

Koy, cove. 

Koymak, see Komak. 

Koyun, sheep, ewe; breast-pocket. 

Koz, nut. 

Koza, cocoon. 

K6., abe, of Kéy (q.v.). 

K6ék, root. 

Kémiir, coal. Odun kémiirii, charcoal. 

Képrii (possess. Képriisu), bridge. 

Kér, blind. 
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Kérfez (possess. Kérfezi), bay or gulf. 
Kosel, hide, skin. 

Késk (possess. Késkii), villa. 

Kéy, village. 

Krom, chrome. 

Kub (Tatar), numerous. 

Kubbe, dome. 

Kuduz, rabies. 

Kuga, bucket. 

Kuh (P.), mountain. 

Kul, male slave; man (servant of God). 

Kule, tower; mountain top; isolated 
place. 

Kullanlmak, able to be (such as can be) 
used. -Kullanilan, in use. 

Kum, sand. Kum seddt, silted. 

Kumral, chestnut. 

Kun, back, end. 

Kunc, fruit like ‘balamo’ used in pre- 
paration of leather. 

Kundak, stock of a gun; setting fire. 

Kundura, shoe, boot. 

Kunduz, beaver. 

Kurson, lead (mineral); bullet. 

Kurt, wolf. | 

Kurtama, safety. Gemi kurtama vapu- 
lari, lifeboats. 

Kuru, dry (adj.). 

renee sour wine. 

cnn, soot; graphite; foundation. 

Kurus, piastre. 

Kus, Bed 

Kien hut, tent in Caucasus. 

Kusun, habitation, inn. 

Kusyemi, canary seed. 

Kuvvet, power, force, reinforcement. 
Beygir kuvvett, horse-power; Kuvvet 
muharrike, mechanical power. 

Kuyu, well (n.). 

Kuz, bent, inclined. 

Kuze (P.), jug, pitcher. 

Kuzguncuk, iron grating. 

Kuzu, lamb. 

Ky., contr. of Kaya (q.v.). 

Kiig., abbr. of Kiigiik (q.v.). 

Kiigiik, small. [Hence 
minimum. | 

Kiikiirt, sulphur. 

Kiilah, cap; ruse, trick. 

Kiill: (A.), whole, total. 

Kiilliik, police-post; guard-house. 

Kiiliibe, cottage, hut. 

Kiiliink, hammer or pick for shaping 
stones. 

Kiimbet, vault, arch; sky. 


En _ kiigiik, 
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Kiime, heap, pile, group. 

Kiinek, server. 

Kiink, water-pipe. 

Kiipe, ear-ring ; memory. 

Kiire, globe, sphere. Kiirevi, spherical. 


Kiirek, shovel, spade, mattock; oar. 
Kiirek etmek, to row. 
Kiirt, Kurd. 


Kiisbe, pulp, waste. 
Kiitik, tree-trunk, block of wood; ledger. 


L., abbr. of Liman (q.v.). 

Laden, laudanum. 

Lambar, port-hole. 

-lar, -ler (suffix), plural. 

Leklek (also Lelek), swan. 

Li., abbr. of Liman (q.v.). 

Liman, harbour, port, bay. Liman reisz, 
harbour-master. Limanlik, calm. 

Limon, lemon. 

Linyit, lignite. 

Lise, college. 

Inura, Turkish £. 

Iusan, language. 

Loca, lodge. 

Lodos, south-west wind. 

Lug (P.), milking; drinking, gulp; roller. 

Lule, pipe-bowl. 

Liibnan, Lebanon. 

Liizum, necessity; adherence; 
tion. 


indica- 


Maarif, education, public instruction. 

Maas, treatment; pay. 

Mabait, continued. 

Macar, Hungarian. Macaristan, Hun- 
gary. 

Madde, article, product, commodity. 

Maden (possess. Madeni), mine (n.). 
Maden su, mineral water. Madeni, 
metallic. Madeniye, metallurgical. 

Magara, cave, cavern. 

Magrus, planted. 

Mahal, Mahalle, place, special: place; 
palace, quarters, buildings, parish. 
Devlet mahallesi, ministerial quarters. 

Mahdut, limited, determined. 

Mahiyet, nature, kind, sort. 

Mahkeme, tribunal. 

Mahktim, condemned. 

Mahlit, maslin (grain). 

Mahreg, destination. 
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Mahsul, produce, result; harvest, crops. 

Mahsulleri, see Toprak. 

Mahsus, private, special. 

Mail, sloping. 

Makam, place, seat, post, tomb. 

Makarna, macaroni. 

Makhara, cave. 

Makheme, tribunal. 

Makina, machine. Makinist, mechanic. 

Makta, cutting; (topo.) section. 

Malak, buffalo-calf. 

Maliye, public finance. 

Mamul, manufactured, made. 

Mamuriyet, cultivation, prosperity. 

Man., abbr. of Mandira (q.v.). 

Manastir, monastery. 

Manda, water-buffalo. 

Mandalina, mandarin orange. 

Mandira (Gk.), sheep-fold. 

Manganez, manganese. 

Mantaka, zone. 

Manyezit, magnesite. 

Mart, March (month). 

Maslak, tap of drinking fountain. 

Matbaa, printing-house. 

Mayis, May (month). 

Maymun, monkey. 

M421, past (n. and adj.). 

Md., contr. of Maden (q.v.). 

Mecburiyet, constraint, obligation. 

Mecli, council (see Biiyiik). 

Meghul, unknown. 

Medi kdmil, high tide. 

Meferez, separate; refuge. 

Mege, thorns, thornbusk. 

Mehalla (A.), quarter. 

Mek4&n, dwelling-place. 

Mektep, school. 

Mela (A.), riches, abundance. 

Mele, Mela (A.), gathering of people, 
assembly. 

Meleme, bleating, lazy. 

Meltk, king, prince. 

Mellah, sailor. 

Memba, spring, source. 


Memleha, temporary salt-pan;_ salt 
works. 

Memleket, country, native land; town, 
city. 


Memur(lar), personnel. 

Mendtrek, (naut.), mole. 

Menengokok, meningitis. 

Menkul, transported; traditional. 
Mera, pasture ground. 

Merbut, bound, tied, added, dependant. 
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Mercan, coral. 

Mercimek, lentil. 

Merdwwen, stairs. 

Merkez, centre, headquarters, 
town, seat of government. 

Mermer, marble. 

Mersin, myrtle. 

Meru, reserved for pasture. 

Merzuk, provided with all the necessities 
of life. 

Mesah, area, surface. 

Mesa, activity, work. 

Mescit, small mosque. 

Mesela, for example. 

Mesken, dwelling house. 

Meslek, footpath; profession. 

Mese, oak. 

Metelik, copper coins. 

Mevaddi infilakiye, explosive material. 

Mevcut, present, now. 

Mevit (Mevkit), place, position. 

Mevkit, (also Mevit), appointed time or 
place. 

Mevkiti, tidal. 

Mevkuf, accused. 

Mevla, judge, lord. 

Mevlevi, dancing-dervish. 

Mevrit, place from which one has come. 

Meydan, vacant space; public square; 
parade-ground; interval of time, 
occasion. 

Meyhane, tavern. 

Meyva, fruit. 

Mezakapar, double frigate. 

Mezar (A.), grave, tomb. 

Mezarlik, graveyard. 

Mezbaha, slaughter-house. 

Mezraa (A..), field, arable land. 

M.G., contr. of Muvakkati gél (q.v.). 

Miké4p, cubic. 

Miktar, quantity. 

Mikyas, measuring instrument; scale. 

Milel, nation. 

Millt, national (see Biiyiik). 

Mimar, architect. 

Minare, minaret. 

Minnet, obligation. 

Mir, chief, commander. 

Misak, pact. 

Miskin (A.), poor, wretched, contempt- 
ible. 

Mintaka, region, zone. 

Misir, Egypt. 

Misir, maize. 

Mobilye, furniture. 


A774 
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Mola, rest, repose. 

Moloz, small stones used in building. 

Morg, morgue. 

Motér, motor, car. 

Muarefe, knowledge. 

Muayene, examination, determination. 

Muayyen, fixed, determined. 

Mubadil, exchanged population, immi- 
grants. 

Mucur, refuse, anything to be thrown 
away. 

Muhabir (Muhbir), correspondent. 

Muhaceret, immigration. 

Muhacir, emigrant or immigrant, par- 
ticularly Moslem moving from non- 
Moslem to Moslem country. ‘ 

Muhavere, conversations. 

Muhtag, requiring, in need of. Sose 
tamire muhtag, road in need of repair. 

Muhtelif, Muhtelit, various, mixed. 

Mukaddes, a saint. 

Mukmir (A.), moon-lit. 

Muktar, mayor. 

Muhk, kingdom. 

Munferid, separate. 

Muntazam, arranged, regular. 

Murabba, square. 

Muristan, cemetery. 

Musa, pertaining to truth. 

Mutbak, kitchen, cooking, food. 

Mutedil, temperate. 

Mutlak, absolute, direct, actual. 

Muvakkat (A.), seasonal, temporary, 
provisional. Muvakkat: gél, seasonal 
lake; Rakkamlart muvakkatir, pro- 
visional figures. 

Muvasala, communications. 

Muz, banana. 

Miidafaa, defence. Milli Miidafaa Veké- 
leti, Ministry of National Defence. 

Muiuiddet, time, duration. 

Muidevver, past, previous, last. 

Miidir or Miidiir, director. 

Miidiirliigii, directorate. 

Miuiesses, established, founded. 

Miilga, abolished, removed. 

Miuiltect, refugee. 

Miimeyts, inspector, examiner. 

Miinakalat, communications. 

Miinasebat, analogy, conformity, rela- 
tion; report; occasion. 

Miuinecim, astronomer. 

Miinhan, curve; contour. 

Muir, bitter. 

Miisahede, observations (meteorol.). 
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Miisait, convenient, favourable. 
Muiisellesat, trigonometry. 

Miislhim, Mussulman. 

Muiuistemleke, colony. 

Muitalea, idea; observation; reading. 
Muiiteallk, belonging, relating to. 
Miiteferrik, divided, diverse, dispersed. 
Miitesekkil, formed, constituted. 
Miiz., abbr. of Miize (q.v.). 

Miize, museum. 


M.Z.L., contr. of Mezarltk (q.v.). 


N., abbr. of Nehir (q.v.). 

Naft, useful. 

Nafia, public works. 

Nagil (P.), enclosure, sheep-fold, cave 
of wolf or fox; inn; ditch, hedge. 

Nahiye, part, side, neighbourhood; 
community ; commune; canton. 

Nakliyat, Nakliye, transport, trans- 
ported; traditional. 

Namaz, public prayer. 

Namdar, renowned. 

Nane, mint (plant). 

Nara, loud cry. 

Nazaran, according to, after. 

Nebat, plant (n.). Nebatit, vegetable. 

Nebi, prophet. 

Nefer, soldier; Acemi nefer, recruit. 

Nehir, Nehr (possess. Nehrz), river. 

Nesciye, textile. 

Nesriyat, publications. 

Netice, consequence, result. 

Nev (P.), new. 

Nevt, sort, kind. 

Ney, reed, flute; reed-hut. 

Nirengi, triangulation. Nirengi noktasi 
(noktalart), triangulation point(s). 

Nisan, April. 

Nisasta, starch. 

Nizam, regulation; regular troops. 

Nice, how many? how much? 

Nisbet, proportion; per cent. 

Nisbi, relative. 

Nisan, beacon; medal; target. Nzsan- 
gah, gun-sight. 

Nokta, point, peak. 

Norveg, Norway. 

Nusf-en-nehar, meridian. 

Nifus, inhabitants, population. 

Niimen, model. 

Niiska (also Niiskha), copy, exemplar; 
amulet. 


Oba, felt tent of Nogais Tartars. 
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Obruk, ditch, trench. 

Obiis, shell (artillery). 

Oc., abbr. of Ocak (q.v.). 

Ocak, hearth. 

Oda, room, chamber. Ticaret Odasz, 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Odun, wood, fuel; stupid person. Odun 
kémiirti, charcoal. 

Oglak, young goat, kid. 

Oglu, son. 

Ok, arrow. Oklik, quiver (n.). 

Okyanus, ocean. 

Olan, being (pres. part. of verb Olmak 
= tobe). Yapilmakde olan demryolu, 
railway under construction. 

Olarak, number. 

Or, shrimp. 

Ora, that place, there. 

Orak, sickle, harvest. 

Ordu, army. 

Orman, forest. 

Orta, middle. Ortalama, mean. 

Ortak, member, associate. 

Otel, hotel. 

Otluk, pasture; fine gunpowder. 

Otobtis, motor-bus. 

Otomatik, automatic. 

Otuz, thirty. 

Ov., abbr. of Ova (q.v.). 

Ova, plain (n.). 

Oytk, hill; scarecrow. 

Oyuk, hollow, scraped out, cavernous. 

Oyun, playing. Oyun aletleri, playing- 
instruments. Oyun kégidi, playing- 
cards. . 


Odemek, to pay; to shield. 
Oksiiz, orphan. 

Okiiz, ox, bull. 

Ol¢ii, measure. 

Olii(m), dead; weak, lazy. 
Omiir, life. 

On, front. Onii, in front of. 
Oren, old wall, ruin. 

Ormek, to plant; wall up; bark. 
Ornek, sample (n.). 

Oz, self; pith, marrow; choicest part. 


P., abbr. of Posta (q.v.). 

Pafta, slab, board; sheet of map. 
Pahah, costly. 

Palamar, cable, rope. 

Palamut, valonia acorns (for tannin). 


Palan, pack-saddle. Palanka, bridle. 
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Palanka (A.), fortification, formed by 
rampart of earth or ditch. 

Pamuk, cotton. 

Pancar, beetroot. 

Papaz, Christian priest. 

Parak, rich. 

‘Para, money, coin. 

Parga, pieces. 

Parmak, wheel-spoke; lattice-work. 

Parmakhk, grating. 

Pastirma, preserved meat. 

Pasa, pasha (title). 

Patates, potatoes. 

Patika, bridle-track, path. 

Pazar, market. 

Pehlivan, wrestler; hero. 

Pekmez, grape-preserve. 

Peksimet, biscuit. 

Perakende, dispersed, scattered, retail. 

Perese, point of compass. 

Persembe, ‘Thursday. 

Pes (P.), back part. 

Peynir, cheese. 

Pilan, plan. 

Pilot, pilot. 

Pir (P.), old man, patron saint, superior 
of monks. 

Piring, rice. 

Piyade, pedestrian; infantry. 

Pide, a thin, flat bread; anything thin 
and flat. 

Pinar (Punar), spring, fountain. 

Pn., contr. of Pinar (q.v.). 

Polonya, Poland. 

Pomak, Mussulman inhabitants of 
Roumelia who speak Bulgarian. 

Portakal, sweet orange. 

Portekiz, Portugal. 

Portolon, plan, chart. 

Posta, post. 

~ Poyraz, NE. wind. 

Prasa, leek. 

Proceksiyon, map projection. 

Punar, see Pinar. 

Pusula, compass (naut.). 


Rad (P.), courageous, valiant. 
Radyo, wireless. 

Rah (P.), road, way; rule, system. 
Rahat, comfortable, quiet. 
Rakam, figure, cipher, number. 
Rakim, altitude; sea-level. 

Rak1, raw spirit (made from rice). 
Ramazan, month of fasting. 
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Randiman, yield, return. 

Rapor, report. 

Raportér, reporter, clerk. 

Ras (A.), cape. 

Rasat, observation. 

Rasatane, observatory. 

Reci, excise department. 

Redif, reserve troops. 

Rets, head, chief, captain. Ctimhur 
Reisligi, Presidency of the Republic. 

Renk, colour. 

Resif, reef. 

Resim, drawing, picture, photograph; 
tax, duty; elevation (topo.). 3 

Resme, public. 

Resul, prophet, envoy. 

Rih, sand. 

Rthtim, mole, pier, quay. 

Rom (also Rum, Urum), Greek. 

Romanya, Romania. 

Rud (P.), river, river-bed, 
water; fine garden. 

Rum, see Rom. 

Rumeyli, Roumelia; ‘country of the 
Greeks’; Turkey in Europe. 

Rusya, Russia. 

Rutubet, humidity. 

Riisgdr, breeze, wind. 

Riisumat, customs administration. 


running 


S., abbr. of Su (q.v.). 

Saat, hour, time, watch, clock. 

Saba, morning, dawn. 

Saban, plough. 

Sabih, swimming, floating. 

Sabun, soap. 

Sagma, shot (n.). 

Sade yag, melted butter. 

Safi, net, total. 

Safran, saffron. 

Sag, safe, sound. 

Sagir, deaf. 

Sagre, crupper; shagreen. 

Saha, space. 

Sahife, page (of book). 

Sahil, shore, coast, bank. 

Sahir, liquid, melted. 

Sai, messenger. 

Sair, running, walking; diffused. 

Sdir, other, diverse. 

Saka, water-catrier. 

Sakal, beard. 

Sakat, crippled. 
mutilation. 


Sakathk, infirmity, 
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Sal, stretcher, litter, hand-barrow; raft. 

Sala, invitation, proclamation. 

Salkim, bunch, cluster of grapes; 
(adj.) hanging. 

Salmak, to swing. 

Saman, straw. 

Sanayt, industries, trades, arts. 

Sancak, flag; sub-division of a province ; 
starboard. 

Sandik, box, case. 

Sar., abbr. of Sarnig (q.v.). 

Saray, palace, court. 

Sarfiyat, expenses; consumption. 

Sari, yellow. 

Sarmak, to wrap, roll, surround; enrol; 
to reach; to please. 

Sarmak (A.), famished and thirsty. 

Sarmisak, garlic. 

Sarnig, cistern; underground reservoir 
for water. 

Sarp, rude, rough; hard, steep, un- 
practicable; bitter. 

Sath (Satth), surface. 

Satirt (see Yazt), line. 

Satis, sale. 

Savas, dispute, quarrel, war, battle. 
Savas yert, site of battle. 

Savurmak, to winnow. 

Say, number. 

Saymak, to count. 

Sayilt, counted, fixed, determined. 

Sayimi, census. 

saz, reed: 

Sdz, doing, making. 

Sazak, resinous wood (for torches). 

Sebil, spring. 

Sebzel, legumes. 

Secmek, to choose. 

Sefain, ship, navigation. 

Sefale(t) (A.), lowland; sheltered. 

Sefer, passengers; voyage; journey. 

Segi, raised seat; earth before tents; 
stone or wood before houses. 

Seki (A.), nail. 

Sekir, drunkenness; drunk. 

Selam, health. 

Selamlik, men’s apartments. 

Seloit, celluloid. 

Semer, pack-saddle. 

Semiz, fat. 

Semt, neighbourhood, quarter; direc- 
tion, course, azimuth. 

Semtiilkadem, nadir. 

Semttirres, zenith. 

Sene (pl. Seneler), year. 


v 
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Senk, stone. 

Sepet, basket. 

Ser (P.), head, summit, chief, extremity, 
end; point; surface. 

Serac, saddler. 

Seren, yard-arm. 

Serhat, frontier; frontier fortifications. 

Serhath, frontier-guard. 

Sermaye, capital (money). 

Sert, hard, strong, rough. 

Servis, service. 

Set, barrier, dyke; (naut.) mole. 

-sez, -s1z (suffix), without, or negative. 

Sigev, winnowing-fan. 

Silinmek, to wipe, clean, efface. 

Silstle, chain, series; (topo.) chain of 
mountains. 

Sin, pit, trench. 

Sinek, fly (n.). 

Sinir, nerve. 

Siper, shield, protection. 

Sitil, horse-trough. 

Sitma, fever. 

Sivri, pointed. 

Sivri sinek, mosquito. 

Styade, hunting, fishing. 

Styah (P.), black. 

Styan, ivy. 

Szyas?, political, diplomatic. 

Sicak, hot. 

Sican, rat, mouse. 

Sig, shallow, low; low water, low tide. 

Sigir, cattle, oxen. 

Siglik, bank, shoal; shallows; low tide. 

Sihhat, hygiene. 

Sthrine, cistern. 

Sinai, industrial; artificial. 

Sinif, class, sort, corporation. 

Simr, boundary, delimited frontier. 

Sira, rank, order, series. 

Surge, glass; transparent, breakable. 

Sirt, ridge (of mountain). 

-siz (suffix), see -sez. 

Soba, stone, fire-place. 

Sofra, meal, dining-table. 

Sogan, onion, bulb. 

Soguk, cold, cool, fresh. 

Sokak, street. 

Somak, sumach tree. 

Sonkadnun, January. 

Sonra, after, afterwards. 

Sontesrin, November. 

Sormak, to ask. 

Sogiit, willow. 

Sr., contr. of Sirt (q.v.). 
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Su (possess. Suyu), river, water. Maden 
su, mineral water ; i¢me suyu, drinking- 
water. Su arki, backwater. Su harart, 
cascade, weir. Su terazisi, hydraulic 
column for distributing water without 
loss of ‘head’ (in old aqueduct system). 


“Su trz., contr. of Su terazist. 


Subasi, farm bailiff; ancient ‘chief of 
police’. 

Sucuk, sausage. 

Suhunet, temperature. 

Suk, cold. 

Sulak, watery, wet. 


Sulama, Sulanan, irrigation. Sulamak, 


to irrigate. 
Sultan, sovereign. 
Sulu, watery, juicy, liquid. 
Sur (P.), walls, ramparts, 
festival, wedding. 
Suriye, Syria. 
Susam, sesame. 
Susiz, waterless. 
Susuz, thirsty. 
Suvari, cavalry. 
Suyolu, aqueduct (lit. water-works). 
Siktit, silence. 
Siilik, march, journey, route. 
Siliik, leech. 
Stirath, quick, prompt, velocity. 
Sirti, flock (n.), herd. 
Siit, milk. 
Stitun, column (of print). 


fortress; 


Sahin, falcon. 

Sahsi, personal, private, domestic. 
Samandira, buoy. 

Samfistik, pistachio. 

San (P.), town. 

Sapka, hat, cap; trunk of mast. 


' Sarap, wine (local). 


Sark, east, levant. Sarki, eastern. 
Sart, conditions, stipulation, terms. 
Sati (A.), bank of river. 

Sebcke, grating. 

Seftali, peach. 

Sehbender, consul. 

Sehir, town, city. 

Seker, sugar. 

Seki, shape, form, figure, sort. 
Selale, cataract, waterfall. 

Sey, thing. 

Seyh, old man, chief. 

Sikef(t) (P.), cavern, grotto. 

Simal, north. Simali, northern; Simalit- 
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sark, north-east; Simaligarb, north- 
west. - 

Sirket, society, administrative body. 

Sise, flask, bottle. 

Siv (P.), slope. 

Sose, paved road, causeway (n.); maca- 
demized (adj.). 

Subat, February. 

Sube, branch, division, section. 

Sur (P.), salt, bitter, brackish. 

Sura, here, there. 

Stra, council, assembly. 


T., abbr. of Telefon, Telegraf, Tepe, 
Tiirkiye (q.v.). 

Tabaa, subject, national. 

Tabak, plate, dish; currier, leather- 
dresser. Tabakhane, tannery. 

Tabanca, pistol. 

Tabi, editor; writing, printing. 

Tabia, fort. 

Tabiz, natural, physical. 
nationality (by birth). 

Tabur, battalion ; Christian encampment. 

Tabya, bastion, earthwork; battery. 

Tahavviit, change, variation. 

Tahdit, demarcation, limitation. 

Tahlil, analysis. 

Tahlisiye, salvage; sailors’ rest-house. 

Tahliye, evacuation. 


Tabiiyet, 


‘Tahmin, estimation. 


Tahsil, education, instruction. 

Tahta, board, plank, wood. 

Tahtabiti, bug. 

Tahvil (A.), changed. 

Tak (P.), roof, cupola, window. 

Takip, pursuit. 

Takim, series, mass. 
pelago. 

Taksim, division. 

Talebe, pupil, student. 

Tam, tamamen, total, all, whole. 

Tamir, repair, reparation. 

Tane, grain, seed. 

Tap, strength, force, splendour. 

Tapa, cork, stopper; fuse. 

Tarama, etching, engraving; combing. 

Tarih, date (figure). 

Tarla, open field, grassland. 

Tasfiye, purification. 

Tashih, correction. 

Tas, stone. 

Taslik, stony ground, quarry. 

Tasmus, overflowed. 


Takimada, archi- 
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Tatar, 'Tartar; messenger. 

Tatli, sweet. 

Tavla, stable; harness; grazing-rope. 

Tavsancil, vulture. 

Tavuk, fowl, poultry. 

Tayin, determination. 

Tayyare, aviation, aeroplane. 

Tazyik, pressure. 

Tebehur, evaporation. 

Teberruat, donations. 

Tebesir, chalk. 

Teferiig, walk, pleasure-trip, recreation. 

Tek, style; odd; sole, only. 

Teke, he-goat. 

Tekir, grey and black, brindled. 

Tekke, Dervish monastery, Moslem 
shrine. 

Tel, wire. Telefon, telephone. Telegraf, 
telegraph. Telsiz, wireless. 

Temasa, look, regard; theatre, spectacle. 

Temmuz, July. 

Temsil (A.), representation, play; (print- 
ing) act of drawing off copies. 

Tenvir, lighting (n.). 

Tepe, peak. 

Terazi, scales. 

Terbiye, education. 

Terctiman, interpreter; draughtsman. 

Terciime, translation. 

Teresstip, subsidence. 

Terk, desertion, abandonment. 

Tersane, arsenal; Turkish admiralty. 

Tertip, arrangement, composition, order. 

Terzt, tailor. 

Tesbit, fixing, rendering stable. 

Tesir, effect, result. 

Testi, jug, earthenware. 

Tesviye, levelling, equalization. 

Teskil(at), formation, organization. Tes- 
Rildtsiz, unorganized. 

Tetanoz, tetanus. 

Tetkik, minute examination; project. 

Tevviye, settlement; adjustment. 

Tevzi, distribution. 

Tezek, dung, rubbish. 

Tf., contr. of Telefon (q.v.). 
Ticaret, commerce. Ticaret 
Chamber of Commerce; 

Gemiler1, Merchant Navy. 
Tifo, typhus. 
Tiftik, mohair. Tzfttk kegi, Angora goat. 
Tin (A.), mud, earth. 
Tip, type. 
Timarhane, lunatic asylum. 
Tip, medicine. 


Odas1, 
Ticaret 
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Tl., contr. of Telegraf (q.v.). 

Toklu, lamb. 

Tombaz, kind of river-boat, pontoon; 
buoy. 

Tombul, round. 

Ton, ton (metric). 

Tonac, tonnage. 

Top, round body, ball; cannon. 

Topcu, gunner. 

Topluluk, collection. 

Toprak, earth, soil. 
agriculture. 

Topuk, bar of a river. 

Torak, hole in the ground for burning 
charcoal. 

Torba, sack. 

Tortu, sediment. 

Tosun, young bull. 

Toy, inexperienced person; bustard. 

Téz, dust; powdery, powdered. 

Tram(vay), tram, tramway. 

Transjordanya, 'Transjordan. 

Tren, train. 

Tufan, flood, inundation, deluge. 

Tugla, brick. 

Tul, length, longitude. 

Tulumba, pump. Tulumbact, fireman. 

Tung, bronze, copper. 

Turabi, monastery. 

Turfanda, early fruit or early vegetables. 

Turkmen, Turkoman. 

Turung, bitter orange. 

Tuy, millet. 

Tuz, salt. Tuzlu, saline. 

Tuzak, snare, trap, pitfall. 

Tu., abbr. of Tiinel (q.v.). 

Tiifek, gun, rifle. 

Tiilii, see Hat, length. 

Tiimbek, rounded thing, small ball. 

Tiimmek, to swell, be rounded. 

Tiimsek, convexity ; relief. 

Tiinel, tunnel. 

Tiirbe, tomb. 

Tiirkge, Turkish. 

Tiirkiye, Turkey. 

Tiirpii, file. 

Tiitiin, tobacco, smoke. 

Tiiylii, hairy, bearded. 

Tz., contr. of Telszz (wireless) (q.v.). 


Toprak mahsullert, 


Ucak, climbing (of plant). Ugak alant, 
landing-ground. 

Ugu, point, tip. 

Ud (A.), branch, wood; lute. 
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Ufak, small, slender, fine. 
Ufuk, horizon. 

Ugrasmak, to work hard. 
‘Ulas, junction, conjunction. 
Ulema, assembly of judges, &c. 
Ulu great, grand. 

Ulu, (P.), tribe. 

Uluk, gutter, pipe, funnel. 
Ulus, large tribe. 

Ulustas, fellow-citizen. 

Umum, general, public. 

Umur, business, care, duty. 
Un, flour. 

Ur, tumour. 

Usul, system, kind. 

Usak, small boy; man-servant. 
Uzak, far, distant. 

Uzun, long; Uzunluk, length. 


Ug, three. 

Ucret, payment. Ucretl, paying; Ucret- 
siz, non-paying. 

Un, voice. 

Uremek, to assemble; to multiply. 

Ust, top, surface. 

Ustiipii, oakum. 

Uszeri, top, surface. 

Uzum, grapes. 


Vadt, valley. 

Vakuf, endowment. 

Val, governor (of a vilayet). 
Vansaz (Vansane?) (P.), compass. 
Vapur, navigation, boats, marine. 
Vardirmak, to cause to arrive. 
Vare, like; order, serial; time. 
Varidat, receipts, income, 

Vasati, middle, average. 

Vaziyet, situation, position (abstract). 
Veba, plague. 

Vecetalin, vegetable oil. 

Vekdlet, agency, deputation, ministry. 
Vekil, deputy, agent; minister. 
Veli, parent, guardian, holy man. 
Verem, tuberculosis. 

Vergi, tax. 

Verilmek, to render. 

Vezir, prime minister. 

Viladyet, province. 

Vira, continually. 

Viran, ruined (adj.). 

Visne, agriot (cherry). 

Vier (A.), lord. 

Viisat, extent, length, area. 
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Y., abbr. of Yayla (q.v.). 

Yag, oil, grease, fat. 

Yagir, saddle-gall. 

Yagmur, rain. 

Yagurt, curds, curdled milk. 

Yaka, edge, side, coast; back; collar. 

Yakin, short, near, close. 

Yalak, trough, manger, bed; channel, 
spout, bucket, ladle. 

Yali, bank, beach, coast, quay; sea or 
waterside residence. 

Yalim, blade. 

Yalin, simple, ordinary, common; bad; 
bare, unsheathed. 

Yalniz, only, alone (adj.). 

Yamalak, incomplete. 

Yaman, unlucky, bad, cruel. 
Yan, side. Yanasan gemiler, 
docked alongside the quay. 

Yanardag, volcano. 

Yanasan, see Yan. _ 

Yangin, fire, burning, burnt. 

Yani, namely, contiguous, adjacent. 

Yanki, echo. 

Yanls, instead of. Yanlis dogru cetvelt, 
correction of misprints. 

Yantra, defile. 

Yapak, wool. 

Yapulis, structure, construction. Yapilts- 
larina, building-material. 

Yapilmak, to be made. Yapilmakde 
( Yapilmakta), under construction. 

Yapmak, to make. 

Yaprak, in leaf. 

Yar, precipice, abyss; bluff, cliff, hill. 

Yarak, arms, munitions. 

Yaratmak, to create. 

Yarik, cleft. 

Yarim, half; incomplete. 

Yarimada, peninsula. 

Yass1, smooth, flat, wide. 

Yas, wet, damp; fresh, green. 

Yas, age; Yasinda, years old. 

Yat, yacht. 

Yatak, bed (domestic and river). 

Yavsan, thorny, prickly. 

Yay, bow, spring of lock; summer. 

Yaya, infantry. 

Yayla, summer pasture; alp. 

Yaz, summer; extended plain, field. 

Yaz1, writing, calligraphy. 

Yazi satirt, line (of print). 

Yazilmak, to be written. Yazilz, written. 

Yazlk, summer; for summer. 

Yazmak, to write. 


boats 
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Yehudi, Jewish. 

Yekran, bay or dapple-grey horse. 

Yekiin, total. 

Yel, wind, air; pang. Yelken, sail (n.). 

Yemltk, fodder. 

Yeni, new. 

Yen Zelanda, New Zealand. 

Yer, ground, place, locality. Yerlz, local, 
Turkish; savas yerlt, site of battle. 

Yesil, green, unripe. 

Yigin, heap, pile; heaped. 

Yigmak, to heap up. 

Yikanms, washed, clean. Yzkanmamis, 
unwashed, greasy, dirty. 

Yiktk, ruined (adj.). 

Yikilmak, to break down, fall to pieces; 
to go away, depart. 

Yilan, snake, serpent. 

Yildirim, lightning, thunder-bolt. 

Yildiz, star; north. 

Yilgin, frightened. 

Yillkk, annual. 

Yk., contr. of Yukart (q.v.). 

Yogun, thick, coarse. 

Yogurt, see Yagurt. 

Yok, absent, lost, lacking; not. 

Yokus, ascent, incline, slope. 

Yol, road; channel. 
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Yuklemek, to load. 

Yulaf, oats. 

Yumru, round, swelling. 

Yumusta, egg. 

Yunanistan, Yunan, Greece. 
Greek. 

Yunus baligi, dolphin, porpoise (lit. 
Jonas’ fish). 

Yurt, native land; habitation, home; 
landed estate; nomad’s tent. 

Yuva, hole, nest. 

Yuvak, round. 

Yuvarlak, ball, roll, scroll. 

Yuk, burden, load; cargo. 

Yiiksek, high, elevated. 

Yiiksekltk, altitude. 

Yiin, woollen. 

Viirtik, nomad. Yiirtimek, to walk. 

Yiiedebir, per cent. 

Yiizmek, to swim. Yiiziyor, afloat. 


Yunanlt, 


Zaman, time, epoch, delay. 
Zarar, losses (financial). 
Zarf, envelope. 

Zeng1, Ethiopian; Egyptian. 
Zerdalt, early peach. 


Yolcu, passengers, travellers. Yolcu | Zeriyat, cultivation, production. 

Ratar1, passenger train. Zeytin, olive. Zeytintag1, olive oil. 
Yonca, clover. Zic, astronomical instrument. 
Yonga, chip, splinter. Zir, bottom, lowest part; beneath. 
Yon, wool. Zirai, agricultural. 
Yu., abbr. of Yukart (q.v.). Zirmk, arsenic. 
Yugoslavya, Yugoslavia. Ziyaret, visit; pilgrimage. 
Yukari, upper. Zimpara, emery. 

NUMERALS 

Bir 1 | Kirk 40 
Tki 2| Elli 50 
U¢ 3 | Altmys 60 
Deért 4 | Yetmis 70 
Bes 5 | Seksen 80 
Altt 6 | Doksan go 
Yedi mt abe 100 
Sekiz 8 | Yiz-bir IOI 
Dokuz 9 | Lki-yiiz 200 
On 10 | Lki-yiiz-bir 201 
On-bir 11 | Bin 1,000 
On-tki 12 | Bin-yiiz 1,100 
Virmi 20 | Lki-bin 2,000 
Yirmi-bir 21 | On-bin 10,000 
Otuz 30 | Yuz-bin 100,000 
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MAPS AND AUTHORITIES 


Maps 
1. Turkish Maps 


THERE are two general maps of Turkey in the new Roman script published 
by the General Map Directorate, Ankara: 

(a) 1/800,000 in 8 sheets, 18X22 in. First edition 1934; contours in 
brown at 250-metre intervals, 1,000-metre contour-lines thickened, form- 
lines pecked, spot-heights and hill-shading in blue-grey. Water and water- 
names in blue, woods in light green, road and tracks in black, international 
boundaries in red. 

Second edition, 1936 onwards. Hill-shading omitted, many alterations in 
spelling of names, and number of names reduced. 

(b) 1/200,000; sheet-size 162 X 21 in.; from 1930 onwards. Contours in 
brown at 50-metre intervals, 250-metre contour-lines thickened; kilo- 
metric grid in red, otherwise similar to (a) above. The maps are based on 
an earlier edition with names in Arabic script. 

Neither of these maps is based on rigorous triangulation, nor wholly 
on detailed surveys, though many parts have been surveyed sufficiently 
accurately for reduction to the scale of 1/800,000. In spite of some incon- 
sistencies in spelling, the 1/800,000 map mentioned above is an extremely 
useful general map of the country, and has been constantly consulted 
during the preparation of these volumes, for which it forms the basis. 

Of older maps in Turkish script, mention may be made of a survey 
of the Izmit peninsula (scale 1/50,000) and of the Bosporus area (scale 
1/25,000) published between 1909 and 1914. Editions with the names 
transliterated into Roman script were published by the G.S.G.S. in 
IQ19—20. 


me 2. British Maps . 
(a) G.S.G.S. maps covering Turkey include: 


(i) 8 sheets of the 1/M series of Asia (No. 2555), very largely on the 
style of the International 1/M map of the world. 

(ii) Asia Minor, 1/250,000, in 30 sheets, 1908-19 (No. 2097): water 
in blue, hills in brown form-lines. 

(iii) Eastern Turkey in Asia, 1/250,000, in 33 sheets, 1902-19 
(No. 1522): similar in style to previous map. Six sheets of this 
map [Kerasund (Giresun), Divrik (Divrigi), ‘Trebizond (Trab- 
zon), Diarbekr (Diyarbekir), Farkin, and Van] were redrawn in 
1933, with contours in brown at 50-metre intervals (Kerasund 
and Divrik at 250-metre intervals), and woods in green. 
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These maps were compiled from the best material available at the time - 
and are of very uneven reliability. Many names are not in accord with those : 
in use since the adoption of Roman script by ‘Turkey, and the maps are : 
of very little use to-day. 

(iv) European Turkey, the Marmara, and the northern part of ’ 
Western Anatolia are covered by nine sheets (20 x 20 in.) of the: 
Balkans series (No. 4088), scale 1/250,000, based on Turkish | 
maps mentioned above and the Greek Staff Map, 1/100,000. 
Contours in brown, 1oo-metre intervals, railways in black; roads, 
telegraph, and telephone lines in red; woods in green; water ° 
features in blue. Each sheet is gridded and has a relative reliabi- 
lity diagram. Natural features are generally well shown, but: 
tend to be obscured by the red colouring of the tracks and paths; | 
there are many inconsistencies in the place-names, probably ' 
because of the different authorities consulted. 

(b) ‘The eastern frontier of ‘Turkey (south of lat. 40° and east of long. 42°) 
is included on certain sheets compiled by the Survey of India, mostly from . 
Russian surveys made during the War of 1914—18; scale 1 inch to 4 miles. 
The surveys were generally accurate, but the spelling of place-names no : 
longer conforms with that now in use; and many of the smaller places have : 
ceased to exist or have changed their names entirely. 

(c) Two new series are in preparation (1941), directly from the two: 
Turkish maps mentioned in (a) and (6) above. 


AUTHORSHIP AND AUTHORITIES 


No comprehensive account of modern Turkey has yet appeared in the: 
English language, and there are no reliable modern guide-books covering ° 
the greater part of the country. In the preparation of these two volumes | 
the following writers have contributed: 


BuLman, M. J. (School of Geography, Oxford University.) 

Biackwoop, B. M. (Department of Anthropology, Oxford University.) | 

Buxton, Pror. P. A. (London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medi- 
cine.) 

Harrison, Dr. J. V. (Department of Geology, Oxford University.) 

Lawson, F. A. (Merton College, Oxford.) 

MarsHat., M. (School of Geography, Oxford University.) 

Mason, Pror. K. (School of Geography, Oxford University.) 

Myres, Pror. J. L. (New College, Oxford.) 

TURRILL, Dr. W. (Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew.) 

Wuire, Dr. Norman (late Indian Medical Service.) 

Considerable assistance has been received from Service departments, 
the Royal Geographical Society, the Ministry of Economic Warfare, the 
Meteorological Office, and the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
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A large amount of miscellaneous material—maps, photographs, and 
short papers in various journals—has been consulted. Considerable use 
_ has been made of the following: 

Admiralty Handbooks (Turkey in Europe, Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, 
1917-19). 

— — (Climate of the Eastern Mediterranean). 

BLANCHARD, R. Asie occidentale (Géog. Univ., vol. viii, 1929). 

CuaputT, E. Voyages d études géologiques et géomorphogéniques en Turquie 
(1936). 

CLERGET, M. La Turquie: passé et présent (1938). 

Harris, G. M. Local Government in Many Lands (1933). 

Lyncu, H. F. B. Armenia: Travels and Studies (1901). 

Parker, J. and Smitu, C. Modern Turkey (1940). 

PHILIppson, A. Kleinasien (1918). 

WEICKMANN. Zum Klima der Tiirket (1922). 

The statistics in Appendix D were mostly supplied by the Meteoro- 
logical Office, Kingsway, London. 
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B. = bay; C. = cape; M. = mountain; R. = river 


‘A’ beach, Gallipoli, 75. 

Abana, 43. 

Abbasid dynasty, 283, 286. 

abbreviations, 15. 

Abdul Hamid II, 302, 334. 

— Mejid, last Caliph, 302. 

— Mejid, Sultan, 302, 333-4. 

aboriginals, 350. 

Abus, M. (Bingol Dag), 16. 

Abydus (Canakkale), 16, 60; point, 69. 

Abyssinia, Italian invasion (1935), 328. 

Academy of Fine Arts, Istanbul, 353. 

accidents, law of, 381. 

‘Achaeans’, 269. 

Achyraus (Balikesir), 16. 

Aci lake, 146; (Acigol), 164. 

Acipayam, 142, 145. 

Acre, fall of, 286. 

Acroénus (Afyonkarahisar), 16. 

Agaabad (Eceabat), 74. 

Acibaba, 69, 72. 

Ada, 13; peninsula, 91. 

Ada Bazar, see Adapazari. 

Ada Burun, 94. 

Adacik Id. 80. 

Adagide, 136. 

Adalar Denizi (= Aegean), 13. 

Adalia (Antalya), 11, 16, 97, 283; Gulf 
of, 270. 

Adamkaya peak, 126. 

Adana (Seyhan), 9, 18, 20, 21, 30, 99, 
FOO, 51, 557, 100, 201, 215, 216, 226, 
220; 223). 224, 226, 220, 243, 287,200, 
262, 365; climate, 400 ff. 

Adapazati,- 11, 13, 40, §4;\-105, 108, 
366. 

adat, 279. 

Adhanah (Adana), 18. 

Adiyaman, 170. 

administration, 7, 8; Hittite, 269; Otto- 
man, 288 ff.; Saracen, 279; Seljuk, 
284; Republican, 370 ff. 

Admiralty Pilot, 11, 15, 38. 

Adrianople (Edirne), 2, 6, 11, 16, 116, 
£26, 272,200, °316, 367; Ottoman 
capital, 284, 286; peace of, 295. 

Aédes aegypti, 258. 

Aegae (Ayas), 190. 

Aegean coast, 68-9, 74, 75, 76-91; Ids. 
4, 30, 77, 79, 87, 261; mountains, 30, 
141, 1975 Sea, 1, 3,/13,,20,.29, 40, 31, 
33, 37, 38, 48, 51, 61, 69, 71, 82, 122, 
124, 125,.120, 131, 132, 195, 205: 

Aenos (Enez), 2, 11, 236. 

aerodromes, 39, 53. 

Aero-Espresso Italiano, 64. 


Aesepus (Gonan), R. 59, 123. 

Afium Kara Hissar, see Afyonkarahisar. 

Afyonkarahisar (town), 16, 142, 144, 
146, 160, 161, 162, 163, 164, 201, 209, 
226, 246, 317, 366, 367; climate, 406; 
vildyet, 16, 135, 142, 160. 

aga (landowner), 358, 361. 

Aga Liman (Myle), 98. 

Agackoyunlu, 170. 

Agricultural Institute, Ankara, 378. 

agriculture, 7, 8, 20, 26, 121, 168, 180; 
227, 230, 257, 264; modern, 361-2; 
produce, 40, 55, 93; restrictions on, 
360. 

Agri ee: 16; vildyet, 16, 
183, I 

eis ‘Dag (M. Ararat), 187, 193, 194, 


179; 


eae (Bilecik), 16. 

Agunya (Gonan), R. 123. 

Agva, 40, 52; C. (Beyaz), 95. 

Ahikoy, 139. 

Ahir Dag, 140, 142, 255, 157. 

Ahirkapu point, 65 

Ahirli (Karaburun), 83. 

Aidin (Aydin), 16. 

‘Aintab (Gaziantep), 17. 

Air Force, 376; route, 53. 

Ajaristan, Ajars, 115, 116, 
346-7. 

Ak Baba volcanoes, 190. 

Ak Cay, R. 138, 139; B. 79; port 79. 

Ak Dag, 147, 166, 167, 183, 185, 186) 
£00; TOT, 235, 245: 

Ak Gol, 161, 163. 

Ak Liman, 43. 

Ak Ova, 105, 107. 

Ak (Su), R. 26, 138,141, 148, 157, 1583 
169. 

Ak Yatan lagoon, 100. 

Akar (Cay), R. 163. 

Akbas (Yalova Dere), 71; B. 73. 

Akbiik, 89. 

Akca Susurluk, 130. 

Akgaabat, 46. 

Akcapinar, 127, 131. 

Akgasehir, 40, 233. 

‘Akhayawa’, 269. 

Akhisar, 201; climate, 414. 

Akkaya, 91. 

Akkoprij, 124. 

Aksas, 59. 

Akseki, 144, 149. 

Aksehir, 144, 163, 366-7; lake, 246. 

Ala Dagi (Dag), 21, 150, 152, 155, 160, 
182, 187, 188. 


192, 235, 
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Alaca, R. and town, 130, 168; site, 269. 

Alacgam, 43, 44; Dag, 128-9, 238. 

Alacati, B. 83-4. 

Alag6éz volcano, 2, 192, 193. 

Alakir, R. 26, 95, 147. 

Alanya (Coracesium: Alaya), 97, 98, 
144, 147-9, 283. 

Atasehir, 137, 316. 

Alata Cay, 99. 

Alaya, see Alanya. 

Alayunt, 318. 

Albania, 296, 298. 


- Aleksandropol (Leninakan), 2 


Pueppo, 3, 101, 144, 157, To, 201,. 261, 
262, 365; climate, 407 ff. 

Alexander III of Macedon (‘the Great’), 
124, 132, 153, 271-3, 367; his ‘succes- 
sors’, 2'73. 

Alexandretta (Iskenderon), 3, 11, 17, 35, 
Bor 2560; Gull, 27,30; 195. 

Alexandria, Patriarch of, 398. 

— ad Issum (Iskenderon), 17, Iot. 

Alexandria-Troas (Eski Istanbul), C. 62. 

Alexandropol, see Leninakan. 

Aliaga, 81, 133. 

Alibey Id. 79. 

Alikanli tribe, 190. 

Alikli, C. 76. 

Alisar Htiyiik site, 267, 269. 

Allied Supreme Council, 310. 

Alp Arslan, 283. 

alphabet, Turkish, 11, 12, 13, 15. 

‘Alpine’ types, 267. 

Alps, 32. 

Altin, 80. 

Altinoluk, 79. 

Altinova, 80. 

Alucra, 111. 

Amanus (GAavur Dag and Nur Dag), 10, 
22, 27, 144, 152, 154, 155, 242; ‘Gates 

of’, 153. 

Amasra, 41 (photo. 6), 42. 

Amasya (Amasia), 16, 44, 103-8, 112 ff. 
(photos. 49-51), 165, 168, 235 (photos. 
112-13), 366; earthquake, 394. 

Amisus (Samsun), 18. 

Ana (-Su, Poc, Hayrabolu), R. 119. 

‘anabatic’ winds, 208. 

Anadolu, C. 38, 39, 51; A. Hisari, 52. 

Anafarta, B. 72, 75, 236. 

Anamas Dag, 148. 

Anamur, 13, 21, 95, 98, 148, 149. 

Anatolia, Western, 82, 121 ff., 146, 154; 
boundaries, 33, 35, 142, 160; climate, 
LOO, 201, 213, 215; 2205-223, 226; 228. 


Anatolian Turks, 343. 


Anbar Cay, R. 173. 

anchorages, see Ch. III. 

Ancyra (Ankara), 16. 

EOdiflt, 20,21, 30, 315.94) 143; 146, 


Andreovo, 2. 


Andrusovo, 292. 
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Anglo-French-Turkish Treaty (19 Oct. 
1939), 331. 

— -German railway agreement (15 June . 
1914), 299. 

— -Turkish Treaty (1809), 294; Con- 
vention (1878), 296. 

Angora, see Ankara. 

Anguriyah (Ankara), 16. 

Ankara, 4, 16, 25, 28, 39, 40, 41, 42, 48, 
52). 535.545 1060, 108, 1425 161, 762, 
163, 164, 165, 167, 201, 208, 216, 218, 
21Q; 220; 224, 220, 228, 245; 246, 247, 
257, 259, 201,202, 264, 265; earth- 
quake, 391; climate, 400 ff.; Assem- 
bly, 313, 317; battle, 285; as capital, 
363; modern. city, 353, 3555 vilayet, 
16,160,256. 

— (Suyu), R. 162. 

Ankura (Ankara), 16. 

Anopheles, 255, 256, 257, 258. 

Antakya (Antioch), 157; B. 102. 

Antalya (Adalia, Antaliyah), 11, 16, 20, 
2)h,).20;, 30,035 04 1055, 07, 132)) F425 
143, 144, 145, 147-8, 155, 201, 207, 
216. 210,208, 220,'229, 224, 225, 256, 
257. 258; 201, 270, 263, 307; climate, 
402; Italians at, 310, 314, 321; vilayet, 
16, 142. 

anthrax, 264. 

Antigone (Burgaz) Id. 53. 

Antioch (Antakya), 157; on Orontes, 
273; Patriarch of, 308. 

Antipater of Macedon, 28H 

Antiquities, Department of, 379. 

Anti- Taurus, 9, 22, 35, .144,. 145; F571, 
152, 153, 154-8, 170, 185, 242, 243, 
244. 

Antonius, Marcus, 276. 

Anzac cove, 72, 75. 

Apolyont, lake, 56, 126, 127, 128, 129, 
£30. 

per. (culture), 342, 
299. 

araba wagon, 361. 

Araban (Kara Su), R. 170. 

Arabic character, 10-15; disused, 351. 

Arabs, 178. 

Arag, 107, 108. 

Arakli, C. 47. 

Araks, see Aras. 

Arapli, 158. 

Ararat, M. 2, 19, 25, 33, 181, 190, 191, 
103, 404, 227, 252: 

Aras (Araks, Araxes), R. 2, 23, 25, 35; 
36, 114, 115, 179, 190-4, 252, 257. 

Arbela battle, 272. 

architecture, 190; mod. Turkish, 355; 
Saracenic, 283. 

Arctonnesus (Kapidag) P. 56. 

Arda, R. 119. 

Ardahan, 115, 296, 308. 

Ard-ar-Rum (Erzurum), 17. 


3503; risorgimento, 
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area of Turkey, 1 

Ari Burun, 72, 75. 

Arineh, B. go. 

Arius, Arian heresy, 397. 

Arizona (battleship), 311. 

Armenia, 3, 22, 23; T§1;\179, 184, 104, 
192, 193, 195, 244, 255, 257, 263, 264; 
christianity in, 346; conquered by 
Turks, 288; language, 345; mas- 
sacres, 306; physical type, 343, 3453 
population, 6, 10, 190, 249, 345-6; 
Soviet Republic of, 2, 19, 190, 192-3. 

‘Armenoid’ types, 267. 

Armut Dag, 155. 

Armutli, 55. 

army, Turkish, 375. 

Arnavut point, 65. 

Arnavutkoy, 64, 65. 

aromatic plants, 357, 362. 

Arpa Cay, R. 2, 190, 192, 193. 

Arpali, R. 55. 

Arsacid dynasty (Parthia), 277. 

Arsuz (Rhosus), 101, 153. 

artesian basins, 165. 

artillery, Turkish, 375. 

Artvin (Coruh), 16, 47, 114, 116, 235, 
367; 

Arzan-ar-Rum (Erzurum), 17. 

Ashari, 279. 

Ashkenazim Jews, 349. 

Asi (Orontes), R. 27, 102, 154. 

Asia, Roman province, 275. 

‘Asianic’ languages, 268. 

Asmak WR. 71572574, 75. 

asses, 368. 

associations permitted, 371. 

Assos (Behram), 79, 125. 

Assyria, 269. 

‘Assyrian’ Christians, see Nestorians. 

— Kurds, 250. 

asik bards, 351. 

Askale, 181, 182. 

Atatiirk (Mustafa Kemal), see Kemal. 

— Educational (Terbiye) Institute, An- 
kara, 378. 

Athanasius, 397. 

Athens, Treaty of (13 Nov. 1913), 299. 

Atina (Pazar), 47, 111, 306. 

Atma gorge, 182. 

Atnos, R. 131. 

Atrabazandah (Trabzon), 18. 

Atranos (Koca), R. 130. 

Attalia (Antalya), 16. 

Attalus of Pergamum I, 273; II, 273; 
PI i325. 275: 

Augustus, provincial system of, 276. 

Austria, Don John of, 287. 

— Empire, 292-4, 298 ; occupies Bosnia, 
296-7. 

avalanches, 225, 226, 227. 

Avanos, 165, 167. 

Avars, 278. 
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Avdan Dag, 127. 

aviation, 258; see air force, aerodrome. 

Avlaka point, 76. 

Avlan basin, 146. 

Avsa Id. 57. 

Axia (Ak¢ay), B. 79 

Ay Giorgios (Burun), C ‘ 

Aya Sofia (Santa Sofia), 353. 

Ayancik, 43, 106. 

Ayas (Aegae, Yumurtalik), B. 100, ror. 

Ayasoluk (Selcuk), 77, 84, 136. 

Ayastafanos (San Stefano), C 
62, 63, 116. 

Aydin, 13, 16, 20, 26, 29, 30, 84, 88, om 
93, 135, 136, 137, 138, 139, 201, 256, 
257; climate, 414; vildyet, 16, 135. 

Aydinli, C. B. 53. 

Aydos, 150. 

Aygormez Dag, 155, 158. 

Ayvacik, 79, 122. 

Ayvalik, 79, 80. 

Azerbaijan, Persian, 2, 19; Soviet Re- 
public, 317. 

Aziziye (Pinarbasi), 158. 

Azmir (Izmir), 17. 


C. 2, 38, 5m 


‘B’ beach, Gallipoli, 75. 

Baba Burun, C. 38, 39, 40, 41, 51, 625 
66, 80, 97, 125; Dag, 94; ridge, 122: 

Babylonia, 268, 365. 

Bactria, Greek kingdom of, 273. 

Badlis (Bitlis), 16. 

Bafa, Lake (Denizli Liman), 77, 87, 139. 

Bafra, C. (town), 43, 44, 107, 110. 

Bagarsik, R. 111. 

Bagase (Incekum), C. 98. 

Bagcesme, B. 72. 

Baghdad, 227, 288: ‘Baghdad railway’, 
3, 28, IOI, 142, 152, 157, 164, 257; 
299, 303, 307, 314. 

Baglar, C. 79. 

Bahce pass, 157. 

Baiae (Payas), Iotr. 

Bairak Tepe, 69. 

Bakir Dag, 22, 155, 156, 242; R. 80, 81, 
122,132,033,0135: 

Bakla Burun, C. 76. 

Baku, 230. 

Balabancik Dag, 119. 

Baladiz, 97. 

balance of power, 4. 

Balat (Dursunbey, Kirmasti), R. 130. 

Balikesir (Balikesri, Balukisu), 16, 30, 
56, 61, 79, 80, 126, 128, 129, 131, 135, 
260, 316, 318, 367; pass, 82; vilayet, 
16; 122,132. 

Balkan Wars, 297-9. 

Balkans, 19, 32, 197, 231, 257; Entente, 
(1934), 327; Pact (1934), 327. 

Banaz, R. 138, 140. 

Bandirma, 56, 57, 127, 133, 315, 316, 
3r8, 367; Gulf, 126, 
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Barbarossa (Frederick I), 283. 

Barla, M. 146. 

Bartin, 42, 106, 233, 366; Bogazi, 42; 
R. 42, 104, 106, 108. 

basins, internal drainage (ova), 19, 21, 
23,25, 35, 146, 161, 163-5, 244. 

Basit Burun, C. (Ras el Basit, Posidion), 

# 102. 

ipasor ou, R. 27,173: 

Basra, 279. 

Bas Iskelesi, 54. 

_ Baskale, 176. 

baths, social function of, 363-4. 

Batkazan, 118. 

Batman (-Su), R. 173, 174, 178. 

‘Battle of Britain’ (1941), 332; ‘— of 
Poland’ (1939), 332. 

Batum, (2; 65) 104) FE4,/213,. 230, 261; 
270; lost, 296, 308; evacuated, 319. 

Bayadi, 45. 

Bayazid I, 284; II, 289; library, Istan- 
bul, 378. 

Bayazit, 2, 194. 

Bayburt, 46, 47, 114, 366. 

Bayindi (Ismetpasa), 107. 

Bayindir, 136; B. 94; R. 145. 

Bayirkoy, 73. 

Bayram, 79, 125. 

Bayramhacili, 152. 

Bayramic, 61, 62, 79, 122, 124, 238, 367. 

bazaar towns, 363. 

bazar, functions of, 363. 

beaches, see Ch. ITI. 

beans, 56. 

Bebek, B. 65. 

bedelie municipality, 372. 

beech, 121; see also Ch. VI. 

Behram (Assos), 79, 125. 

Beilan (Bilan) pass, 101, 157. 

Beirut, 261. 

Bekir Samy, Colonel, 315. 

Belcegiz Korfezi, B. 94. 

Belemedik, 257. 

Belgrade, 367; Treaty (1739), 293. 

Belgrade forest (Belgrat Ormani), 64, 
¥2U.; 

Belih, R. 169, 171. 

Belocome (Bilecik), 16. 

Bendimahi, R. 189. 

berat, 291. 

Bergama (Pergamum), 35, 80, 81, 131-3, 
367; earthquake, 391; region, 122, 
131-3. 

beriberi, 264. 

Bermt Dag, 22,.155,-156,-242. 

Berlin Congress, 346; Treaty (1878), 
295. 

Besiri, 179. 

Besik Tepe, 69. 

Besike (Koca), B. 61. 

Besiktas, 65. 

Bey Daglari, 136, 146, 147, 148, 155. 
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Beyaz (Agva), C. 95. 
Beyce (Orhaneli), 130. 
Beykoz, 39,52; B. $1, 643 R.'52: 
beylik cultivation, 359-61. 
Beylik, R. 119. 
Beyoglu, 65. 
Beysehir, 15, 144, 148, 201; lake, 97, 


148-9, 241; climate, 400. 

Biga, 20, 60, 124. 

Bilan (Beilan) pass, ror. 

Bilecan, M. 183, 187. 

Bilecik, 16; earthquake, 396; vilayet, 
122, 160. 

Binbir Kilise, 166. 

Binboga Dag, 22, 155, 156, 242. 

Bingol, 16, 180, 252; dag, 16, 180, 183, 
185, 186, 187, 191, 252; vilayet, 16, 
179. 

Birecik, 27, 171, 249, 366. 

Birgos Iskelesi, B., stream, 60. 

birth-rate (Turkish), 6, 382. 

Bithynia, kingdom of, 105, 274-5, 391. 

Bitlis, 16, 23, 30, 168, 173, 175, 177, 
188, 190, 307, 366; R. 174; vilayet, 168. 


‘Bittern Point’, 100. 

Bizeri, 112. 

Black Sea Coastlands: area, 103; 
boundaries, 33, 35, 160, 190, 245; 


climate, 197, 199, 201, 212-13, 219, 
223, 225, 228; coasts, 38—47; diseases, 
254, 260, 261, 264, 265; fauna, 235; 
Greeks, 347; topography, 103-16, 
121; vegetation, 230-5. 

blackwater fever, 257, 265. 

Blackwood, B. M., 442. 

blizzards, 225. 

boar, wild, 369. 

Bodrum (Halicarnassus), 87, 88, 80, 
135, 141; peninsula, 88; earthquake, 
391. 

Bogali, R. 71, 73. 

Bogazi stream, 84. 

Bogazkéy (site), 268, 269, 367. 

Bokhara, 280. 

Bolaman, R. 110; bridge, 45. 

Bolayir (Bulair, Lysimachia), 51, 68-9, 
71,72, 116, 118; taken by Turks, 284; 
‘lines’, 69, 76. 

Boldan, 134. 

Boli (Bolu), 16. 

Bolkar (Bulgar) Dag, 26, 150, 152. 

Bolsheviks, 311. 

Bolu (Boli), £61 2032. 40140; 477, 
108, 366; Dag, 233; Ova, 233; vildyet, 
16, 103, 160. 

Bonda Burun, C. 95. 

Bor, 163; Dag, 140, 142. 

bora wind, 207. 

boracite, 56. 

Borgka, 47, 114. 

‘Boreal’ types, 267. 

Borlu, 137. 
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Bosnia conquered by Turks, 286. 

Bosporan kingdom, 275. 

Bosporus, 1, 20, 33, 39, 48, 49, 51-2, 59, 
6475, 103,105; 116,057, nee soo, 
204, 218. 

bosses (geological), 29, 30, 32. 

Bostan Burun, 8. 

Botan, R.°27,.174) "75, 176) 178, 227, 
250, 251. 

boundaries, 1, 2, 3; see also frontiers. 

Boyabat, 43, 106, 107, 108. 

Boz Burun, 55, 90; B. 90; Dag, 148. 

Boz, C. 79, 126. 

Boz Dag, 90, 136, 170, 183, 187, 247. 

Boz ‘Tepe peninsula, 43, 46. 

Bozcaada (Tenedos) Id. 2, 13, 62. 

Bozdogan, 138. 

Bozkir, 149. 

Bozoglan (Bolkar), M. 150; Dag, 155. 

Breslau (cruiser), 305. 

Brest-Litovsk Treaty (1918), 308, 312. 

bridges, 9, 38, 43, 44, 45, 65, 66, 91, 97, 
90,107, 110) 190) 120,4130, 430) 282, 
174, 178, 179, 184, 190, 227, 361. 

Britain (England), relations with Tur- 
key, 294-5, 303-5, 307, 308, 311-14, 
319, 322-5, 328. 

Bronze Age, 266-7. 

Brousse (Bursa), 16. 

Brucella (undulant fever), 255, 262. 

Brusa, see Bursa. 

brushwood, 230, 231, 233, 
236, 239, 243, 244, 252. 

‘Brussels Line’ in Kurdistan, 325. 

paca erent Treaty (1812), 293; (1913), 
298. 

buffaloes, transport, 361, 368. 

Bulair, see Bolayir. 

Buldur (Burdur), 16. 

Bulgar (Bolkar) Dag, 26, 150. 

Bulgaria, 2, 20, 29, 116, 117, 118, 202; 
berats, 291 ; (1912-13), 297; armistice 
(1918), :308; frontier, 2, 51, 63, 216, 
2315) 

Bulman, M. J., 442. 

‘bumpiness’ in aviation, 228-9. 

Burdur, 16, 97, 142, 144, 147, 367; lake, 
146-7, 247. 

Burgas, 117-18. 

Burgaz (Antigone) Id. 53. 

Burnaz, 100, 101. 

Bursa, 16, 20, 26, 48, $5, 56, 226, 127; 
126,130, 131) 201,226, 237, ana) aay, 
262, 216, 1308, 348, 366; climate, 
400 ff.; taken by Ottomans, 284; by 
Timur, 285; vildyet, 16, 122, 256: 

bus services, 5507. 

Buxton, P. A., 442. 

Biinyan, 166. 

Burhaniye, 79, ss 

Biuyik, Ri 53,73, 

— Ada (Puno) Id. §3. 


234, 235, 
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Buyiik Besike (Yukyeri), B. 61. 

— Cekmece, 66, 121. 

— Dere, 64, 65, 117, 225. 

— Egri, 150. 

— Karistiran, 67. 

— Kemikli, C. 71, 72, 75, 76. 

— Menderes (Maeander), R. 9, 20, 26, 
77, 82, 84, 87-8, 122, 134, 135, 136, 
130-0, 256, 250; 367. 

— Yakacik Tepe, 71. 

— Zap Su (Greater Zab), R. 23, 28, 
FOS °994: 

Byzantine Empire, 4, 277-8. 

Byzantium (Istanbul), 17. 


Cin Turkish words = J as in jack. 

‘C’ beach, Gallipoli, 75. 

Cabinet, Turkish, 338. 

Caesarea Mazaca (Kayseri), 17. 

Caicus (Bakir), R. 80, 122, 132-3. 

calendar, reform of, 340. 

Caliph, Caliphate, 278; of Egypt, 285; 
Ommayad, 280; title conferred on 
Sultan, 286; Ottoman, 288 ; separated 
from Sultanate, 302; abolished, 337. 

Calthorpe, Admiral, 308. 

Calycadnus (Gok), R. 98. 

Calymnos (Kalymnos), 141. 

camels, 22, 241, 361, 368. : 

Candia, siege, 287. 

‘canon law’ of Christianity, 397; of 
Islam, 279. 

Cantacuzenus, 284. 

capital cities of Anatolia, 266, 363, 365. 

capitulations, 291, 304, 317, 337. 

Cappadocia, kingdom of, 9, 277. 

Carablus (Jerablus), 27, 169, 75, 3068 

Carana (Erzurum), 17. 

caravan, 361; routes, 281; 
caravan-seral, 361. 

Carchemish (Carablus), 27, 366. 

Cardia (Bolayir), 69, 273. 

Carpathian, M. 32. 

carpet-weaving, 7, 76, 362. 

Carthage, conquered by Rome, 273; by 
Saracens, 280. 

Casius, M. (Jebel Akra), 102. 

Caspian Sea, 23, 35, 191; trade-routes, 


towns, 363; 


275: 
Castamon, Castamuni (Kastamonu), 17. 
Castellorizo (Castelrosso, Chateau- 
rouge), 87, 94. 
cataracts, 99. 
Catholics, Armenian, 346; Greek- 


speaking, 348. 
cattle, 234, 264, 349. 
Caucasian Republics, 308. 
Caucasus, M- 180, 595, 230,235: 
cavalry, Turkish, 375. 
cave-dwellers, 178. 
Cavo'Crio (C. Kriyo), 89, 90. 
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Cayster (Kiictik Menderes), R. 82, 122, 
135-6. 

Cazanes (Kazanes), R. 145. 

Celts in Anatolia, 273. 

Cephirus (Ovacik), 98. 

Ceramus (Oren), 89; Gulf of, 
Kerme. 

Cerasus (Giresun), 17. 

cereals (corn, grain), 7, 38, 54, 56, 62, 
WO, 993/105, 120, 168, 230, 240% 244), 
ZAG, 250; 252, 356; wheat, 623 237% 

cerebrospinal meningitis, 264. 


seeé 


Becyham, R. 22, 26; 27, 33, 100, 142, 
r52-09, 168-0, 242-3; town, Loot, 
F52. 150, 241. 

Chanak (Canakkale), 16. 
Changri (Cankiri), 16. 
chapels, Moslem, suppressed, 338. 

' Chaput, E., geologist, 28, 443. 
Charadrus (Kelindir), B. 98. 
charcoal-burning, 241, 356. 
Charlemagne, 281. 
eharts, II, 15. 

Chatalja, see Catalca. 

Chateau-rouge, see Castellorizo. 
Chelidonium (Gelidonya), 146. 
Chesme (Black Sea: battle), 293; 


Aegean, see Cesme. 

chestnut, 121; see also Ch. VI. 

children’s diseases, 264. 

hios, 132, 287. 

cholera, 255, 262-3, 265. 

Chorum (Corum), 16. 

Christianity, 397. 

Christians, see Armenian, Greek, Maro- 
nite, Nestorian, Orthodox, Protestant. 


chrome (chromium), 93, 173, 365. 


Cide (Karaaga¢), 42, 104, 106. 


Mecilicia, 2, 9, 143, 157, 321; pirates, 
205 1, 275. 
Buician Gates’, 3, 27, 99,143,150, 152, 
365. 


—_- 


milo Dag, 175, 176, 250. 

cinema, Turkish, 354. 

Cineviz, 95. 

Circassians (Cherkess), 348-9. 

cities, functions of, 363. 

Cius, see Gemlik. 

Civa Burun, C. 44, 45; B. (Gdkova), 
89. 

Civil and Commercial Code, Swiss and 
Turkish, 338, 340, 379. 

‘civil’ and ‘canon’ law, Christian, 397; 
Islamic, 279. 

Cizre (Jezireh ibn Omar), 28, 174, 179, 


249. 

Claudiopolis (Bolu), 16. 

Clerget, M., 443. 

elimate, 6, 7, 20, 21, 93,121, 126, 195— 
229, 230, 234, 237, 249; regions, 36, 
197-200; tables, 202, 400 ff. 

clothes, ‘Turkish and European, 339. 
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cloud, 104, 199, 200, 218-21, 410-13. 

coal, 7, 26, 29, 38, 41, 61, 106, 365; 
depots, 65. 

coasts, 3, 6, 9, 20, 21, 26, 37-102. 

Colchian vegetation, 230, 231, 234, 243. 

Colchis, 230. 

cold waves, 195. 

colleges, Moslem, dissolved, 337, 376. 

Collins, Dr. 3335. 

comitatenses, 278. 

Commagene, kingdom, 277. 

commerce, 8, 38, 43, 65, 82, 83, 84, 88, 
QI, 248. 

Commercial Code, German and 'Turk- 
ish, 338. 

‘Committee of Union and Progress’, 
297, 334: 

communications, 7, 8, 21, 38, 40, 42, 43, 
44,47, 01,07, 68, 77, 81, 88, 80,91, 
93, 94, 95, 97, 99, 101, 102, 113, 114, 
115, 125, 163, 173, 186, 194, 227. 

concessions, 4, 5; see also capitulations. 

conifers, see Ch. VI. 

Constans IT, 280. 

Constantine I, 277, 397; XIII, 290. 

Constantine I of Greece, 319-20. 

Constantinople, founded, 272-7; be- 
sieged (1395), 284-5; taken by Turks, 
286; Ottoman capital, 365; treaty 
(1913), 298; occupied by Allies, 315; 
last Ottoman government, 313, 315— 
17, 321, 335; patriarch, 398; see also 
Istanbul. 

constitution of Turkish Republic, 338, 
342, 370. 

contrastes winds, 207. 

control of the Straits, 299, 303-4, 311, 
327-6. 

Conventions: Anglo-Turkish (1878), 
296; Lausanne (30 Jan. 1923), 348; 
Mudanya (11 Oct. 1922), 322; Nyon, 
329; Straits (1841), 295, (24 July 
1923), 323, (18 July 1936), 328; see 
also ‘Treaties. 

Coo, see Cos. 

copper, 7, 47, 266. 

Coracesium, see Alanya. 

corn, see cereals. 

Cos (Coo, Istankéy), 87, 88, 135, 141. 

costume, religious, secular, 339. 

cotton, 7, 62, 236, 237, 240, 360; in- 
dustry, 365. 

cottonseed cake, 99; oil, 99. 

Cotyaeum (Kiitahya), 18. 

Cotylus (Haci Olditiren), 123. 

Cotyora (Ordu), 18. 

Council of Ministers, Turkish, 370. 

Courts of Justice, 381. 

Crete, 1; taken by Turks, 293. 

Crimea, 32, 262; Crimean War, 295. 

criminals in Turkey, 381. 

Croatia conquered, 291. 
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crops, 7, 20, 224, 230, 235, 240, 243, 
244, 246, 248, 250. 

Crusaders, 4, 283, 286. 

Ctesiphon taken by Saracens, 
battle (1915), 306. 

cultivation, see agriculture. 

culture, Greek, 47; Turkish, 8, 83, 
Ch. IX; prehistoric, 266-7. 

Cumali (Karakova), R. 71, 73-4. 

Cumaovasi, 84. 

currents, 40; 59; 71, 745°77: 

Curzon, Viscount, 324. 

Cyaneae Ids. 51. 

Cyclades Ids. 3, 29, 30, 31. 

cyclones, 195-9, 212, 228. 

Cydnus (Tarsus), R. 152. 

Cyprus, 2, 155; carly culture, .267; 
Anglo-Turkish Convention, 296; an- 
nexed by Britain (1914), 310. 

Cyrenaica, Turks in, 296. 

Cyrus I, 289, 367; “Che Younger’, 
367. 
Cyzicus, 

125-0: 


280; 


153; 
57; Kapidag peninsula, 56, 


C in Turkish words = Ch as in church 

Cakirgol Dagi, 25, 111. 

Gakit, R. 27, 99, 144, 150, 152. 

Wal Dag. 132, 137: 

Calti Burun, C. 44. 

Calti, R. 27, ‘180, 182, 184; 185. 

Cam, C. 45, 4 

Camalan, 257. 

Camli, 41. 

Camilica Dag, 81; 131,133,137; 130: 

Can, 61, 125; (Kamelo) Dag, 84; (Ko- 
cabas) R. 123-4. 

Canak, R. 40. 

Canakkale, 13; 16, 59; 60; 61,62, "73; 
T24\TS5 2OT, 219, S15, S16, 220, 224. 
220, 226, “236, 237, 321: clanate, 
402 ff.; promontory, 37, 59, 62, 79, 
80, 118; vildyet, 16, 116, 122; zone, 
22-5 

ee bogazi (Dardanelles), 69. 

Candarh, $1; gulf, So, 133, 207. 

Cankiri (Changri), 16; 41, Az, FOR, 105, 
160, 245, 246, 262 : vilayet, 16, 103, 
160. 

Capakeur (Bing6l), 16; earthquake, 391. 

Cardakova, 69; point, 60. 

Carsamba, 44, 45, 110, 257; (Kozdere) 
R. 148-9. 

Catal Burun, C. 53, 55. 

Catal Dag, 131, 238. 

— Tepe (Karaduvar), 99, 118. 

Catalca (Chatalja), 13, 63, 65, 66; ‘lines’, 
I2I, 317; promontory, 62-3, 66, 120. 

Cavuscu, lake, 163. 

Cecem-Basi (Chief Rabbi), 349. 

ae Irmak, R. 25, 161, 165, 167, 
168. 
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Cemik, 170. 

Cerkes, 108; Cerkesk6y, 119, 121. 

Cesme, 82, 83, 64. 

Cildir, 103, 170; lake, 115; 190; Foz 

Cine, 139; R. 138-9, 141. 

Ciplak Id. 80. 

Cirisli, 148; M. 146. 

Civril, 138, 140, 142. 

Cobanbey, 3, 169. 

Cobanlar, 163. 

Corlu, 66; 67,117; 140, 238; 

Coruh, 16, 47; ix. 2, 23, 25, 47, 103-4,, 
110, I13-16, 205, 234, 235; naviga-} 
tion, 114, 367; vilayet, 16, 103, 170,} 
256, 347. 

Corum, 16, 167, 168, 366; vilayet, 16,, 
160. 

Cokeles Dag, 140. 

Colemerik (Hakéari), 17, 176, 249. 

Cumra, 148. 

Cinkis, ferry, 171, 178. 











Daday, 42, 107, 109. 

dairy products, 38. 

Dalaman, R. 20, 26, 33; 38, 77) 87, 99); 
QI, 93, 122, 135, 141, 142, 145, 146, 
147, 237. 

Dalyan, lake, 68. 

Damascus, 262; taken by Saracens, 260., 

Daneshmand Turks, 283. 

Danube, 4, 49. 

Danubian Principalities, 284. 

Dardan, B. 60. 

Dardanelles, 1, 2, 33, 48, 49, 51, 59-62,, 
67, 69-74, 116, 125, 204, 207; cam-: 
paign, 305. 

Darende, 159, 181, 185. 

Darhayabe peninsula, go. 

Darica, 54. 

Darius I, 153; III, 289. 

Datca (Resadiye), 89, 142; (Yarima-: 
dasi), 9o. 

dating of Turkish years, 340. 

Davras Dag, 147. 

Davulgan, R. 185. 

Dazimon (Tokat), 18. 

death-rate, 382. 

Declaration of Mutual Assistance (Tur-: 
key—France—Great Britain), 330-1., 

Dede Dag, 122, 125. 

Dedebayr, M. 126. 

Dedegol Dag, 148. 

defence, Turkish, 37, 66, 83,120, 12m} 
125) 057 

deforestation, 230, 233, 234, 241, 24m] 
249, 250, 356; see forests. 

Degirmen Burun, C. 81; R. 46. 

Degirmencik, R. 129. 

Dehiik, 257. 

Deli Burun, C. 100. 

— Cay, R. 154, 244. | 






























Delice Irmak, 161, 165, 167. 

Delik Kaya, C. 40. 

Deliktas, B. 90. 

Delmece Dag, 126. 

Demirci Dag, 129, 238. 

Demircikéy, 138. 

Demircili, B. 84. 

IDemirkoy, 13, 62—3, 140. 

@engue fever, 255, 258, 265. 

Denikin, General, 314, 317. 

WMenizli, 16, 97, 135,138, 141, 144, 201, 

223; climate, 405; earthquake, 391; 

vilayet, 16, 135. 

Liman (Lake Bafa), 77. 

depressions, cyclonic, 195, 199, 202, 
205, 208. 

Derbent, 137. 

dere-bey, 289. 

sDeresmeli, 158. 

‘Dereviran, 132. 

‘Derince, 54. 

dervishes, order of, 399. 

sDes, R. 250. 

idesert sore, 264. 

igeserts, 1, 6,21, 160, 221, 230, 247, 248. 

sDestek, 113. 

‘Deutsche Bank, 299. 

Deveburnu (C. Kriyo), 81, 89. 

tDeveci range, 167. 

iDeveli, 143, 150. 

Devrek, 40, 41, 107. 


Reyrez Cay R: 25, O07, 100. 
}Diarbekir (Diyarbekir), 16. 
diarrhoea, 263. 


uDicle (Tigris), R. 248, 249. 

Dih (Eruh), 179. 

Bdikes, 153, 159. 

HDikili, 80, 133; Dag, 122; earthquake, 


391. 

PDil Burun, C. 54, 55. 

‘— Iskelesi, 54. 

1Dimetoka, 119, 120. 

pDinar (Dineir), 138, 139, 146, 246; lake, 
f 146. 

dioceses of Diocletian, 277; ecclesiasti- 
a cal, 308. 


Disarmament Conference (1936), 327. 
Rdiseases, Zi, 254-05. 

edispensaries, 382. 

§Divan (classical Islamic), 352 ; domestic, 
B 6355- 

ydivorce, 380. 

)Divrigi, Fe 3 Ox 1 Os. 

MDiyadin, 181-2. 

MDiyarbekir (Diarbekir, Diyarbekr), 16, 
172, 173, 174, 178, 179, Igo, 200, 201, 
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217, 224, 227, 228, 248, 249, 257, 307, 
3606; climate, 407 ff.; vilayet, 16, 168, 
256. 

Djemal Pasha, 304. 

Dobruja, 295. 

doctors, Turkish, 382. 

Dodecanese, 2, 3, 32,875,458, 290; 300; 


314; sponge fishing, 364. 


| Doganbey, 87. 


Domanig Dag, 130. 

Dombay, R. 129. 

Domuz, R. 64, 124. 

donkeys, 22, 176. 

Donme Jews, 349. 

‘Dorian peninsula’, go. 

Dorylaeum (Eskisehir), 17. 

Dotoben, R. 115. 

doves, 369. 

drainage, artificial, 54, 93, 128, 241, 254, 
255, 257. 

drinking-water, 224, 360. 

Drono, R. 47. 

dropsy, 264. 

drought, 120. 

drugs, 363. 

ducks, 369. 

Duderi tribe, 190. 

Dumlupinar, 321. 

dunes, QI, 100, 231. 

Dunsterville, General, 312. 

Durak, 259. 

Dursunbey (Balat), 130, 131. 

dust-storms, 200, 217, 229. 

Diimanli Dag, 131, 133, 139, 146, 147, 


LS hs 
Diuimbelek pass, 144. 
Diimen Dag, 130, 136. 
Dimre, R. 94. 
Diizce, 40, 107, 108, 233. 
Diuziilmen, R. 41. 
dysentery, 255, 263, 265. 


earthquakes, 19, 48, 104, 165, 180, 391— 
6; and volcanoes, 392. 

East Bay, Imrali Id. 55. 

Eastern Churches, see Orthodox. 

Eastern Roumelia, 295. 

Eber, Lake, 146, 149, 163, 246. 

Eee, 371,72, 75 > lake, 124. 

Eceabat (Maydos), 72, 74, 75, 236. 

economic changes, 356; development, 
39, 47, 93, 99, 165; penetration, 291, 


299. 

Edessa (Urfa), 18. 

Edincik, 57, 127. 

Edirne (Adrianople), 2, 11, 16, 65, 66, 
67,60, 116, 157, TTS, 110, 120, 20r, 
213, 219, 223, 226, 228, 236; 262, 209, 
316, 367; climate, 400 ff.; vildyet, 16, 
110, 256, 

Edirnekapu Health Centre, Istanbul, 
385. 
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Edremit, 13; 70, 80, 132, 238; 367; cull, 
37-6, 02,77, 79-90, 122, gt 2,237, 

Education, Turkish, 338, 376-8 ; minis- 
try Of, 36%. 

Efsus, 242. 

Egri Carpan, G. 83, 84. 

Egri Karaaga¢ Dag, 124. 

Egridir, 142, 147, 148; lake, 146, 149, 


Baal, 
Egrig6éz (Emet), R. 130; Dag, 128. 
Hoyot, 4, 77; caliphate, 285. 

Ekecek Dag, 247. 

Ekinlik Id. 57. 

Ekrembey Id. 53. 

Elaea (Resadiye), 80. 

Elaziz (Elazig, El Aziz), 16, 180, 186, 
201, 207, 218, 225.2408 climate, 
403 ff.; vilayet, 16, 168, 179. 

Elbistan, 156, 158, 159, 242, 366. 

Elekci, R. AS. 

Eleskirt, 182, 186, 187, 194. 

Elias, M. 62, 76. 

‘Elijah valley’, 84. 

Elkhovo, 118. 

Elma Dag, 140, 150. 

Elmacik Dag, 94. 

Elmali, 94, 95, 146, 147; Dag, 155. 

Elvanli (To6miik), 99. 

Emercik Dag, go. 

emery, 88. 

Emet (Egrig6z), R. 130, 131. 

Emir, R. 138; Dag, 246. 

emiriye (miri) state-lands, 356, 358. 

Emperor and Patriarch, 398. 

Enez (Aenos), 2,.11,(38; 51, 68, 60,410, 
E16, 120, 230, 207, 1307. 

enteritis, 263. 

Enver Pasha, 
ideal, 308. 

Ephesus (Ayasoluk, Selcuk), 77, 83, 84, 
£34.136, 

Erbaa, 44, I10; ova, 


298, 304-5; Turanian 


112; earthquake, 


394. 

Erciyas M. (Argaeus), 22, 143, 150, 154, 
158, 164, 226, 246, 247. 

Ercek, lake, 188. 

Erdek, Gulf of, 57, 124, 126, 237, 238. 

Eregli (Black Sea), 29, 39-42, 104, 106, 
233, 262; (Marmara), 49, 66-7, 117, 
120; (Plateau), 144, 151, 163-4, 365-6; 
pronunciation, 13. 

Erenkoy, 61, 69, 71, 201. 

Ergani, 23, 169, 172, 173; Maden, 7. 

Broene, KR: 63; 65, 665-117, 1185 21g, 
120, 236, 367. 

Erivan, 190, 192, 193. 

Ermenek, 143, 149. 

Eruh (Dih), 179. 

Erythraean promontory, 81, 
141. 

Erzerum (Erzurum), 17. 

Erzincan (Erzingan, Erzinjan), 13, 16, 


82-3, 84, 
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22, 27; 46, 113, 178, 179; 181, 
255, 283, 366; earthquake, 
viladyet, 16, 160-79. 
Erzurum, 2, 11, 17, 23, 27, 46, 111,17 
115, 181, 182, 186, 187, 190, I91, 194, |, 
201, 217, 221, 225, 227, 252, 293, 70mee 


climate, 400 ff.; earthquake, 397; |; 
Nationalist Congress, 312; vilayet, ,, 
17, 103, 179. 


Eski Fener Burun, C. 65, 67, 72. 
Eski Hisarlik, 74. 
Eski Istanbul, C. 61, 62. 

Eskisehir (Eski Shahr (Shehir), Dory- | 
laeumm), 13, 17, 26, 160, 161, 162, 16gs | 
201,200, 216, 218, 220, 226, 228, 27mm 
257, 317; 320, 366; climate, 4037me | 
vilayet, 17, 160. 

Eskel, B. 56 

Etem, General, 318. 

etesian winds, 196, 205. 

Etimesgut immigrant settlement, An-. 
kara, 383. 

Eumenes of Pergamum, 132. 

Euphrates, R. (Kara-su, Firat), 10, 22, , 
23, 25,27, 285 33, 35, 30, 113, Smt 
42, 143, FSi, 158, 160, 167 
260-71, 172, 177-9, 180-7, Igo, 191, 
205, 248, 249, 251; campaign (1917), 
307; navigation, 27, 177-8, 184, 309) | 
367. 

European languages, 10. 

European Turkey, 1, 33, 35; climate, 
197, 199, 200, 201, 213;.219-20, 22mm 
226, 228; coasts, 48-51, 62-76; dis- - 
eases, 254, 265; topography, 116-27; ; 
vegetation, 235-7. 

Evciler, 124. 

Everek (Develi), 150. 

Evkaf commission, 358. 

exchanges of population, 
347-8. 

executive power, Turkish, 370. 

exports, 42, 46, 47, 52, 54, 59, 63, 73, 
79, 80, 88, 94, 95, 97, 98, 99, 100, . 
LOE, 106; 231, 

eye diseases, 255, 264. 

Eynehal, 94. 

Ezines 61, 124. 







326, 330) 


> 


Faish Khabur (Bishabur), 28. 

Fanous Hill, 59, 60. 

farms, £52. 

Fatsa, 45, 110. 

fauna, 230-53. 

Feke, 144, 156. 

Fener Bahce Burun, C..§2, 53. 

Fener (Rize), C. 47. 

ferries, 54,120) 174, i760. 

Fethiye, 20, 91, 93-4, 144, 146, 256, |, 
258; harbour, 93 (Megri or Ova f 
Id.), 93. 







ifever, 54, 93, 217; see also Ch. VII. 
(\Fevzipasa, 154, 158. 

Fe, 339.- 

ifigs, 237. 

iFil Burun, C. 51. 

\Filyos (Hisarénti), 41, 42; (Yenice), R 
| 41, 108. 

(finance, Ottoman, 291, 299, 337. 
}Findikli, 72. 

|Finike, 94, 95, 147. 

|Firat, 180, 184-5; see also Euphrates. 
lfisheries, 55, 62, 84, 364; fish, 251. 
fleet, Ottoman, 364; ‘Turko-German 
| (1914), 305. 

floating-dock, 65. 

floods, 105, 118, 123, 124, 129, 157, 159, 
FOG, 171, 174, 178,227, 239, 230, 250. 


‘Foca (Phocaea), B., C. 81; earthquake, 
i? 301. 

ifog, 199, 200, 203, 217, 218-19, 254; 
| tables, 409. 

\fohn winds, 199, 205, 207, 213, 234. 
Fol, R. 46 


ifootball in Turkey, 354. 

fords, 120; 130, 158, 159,. 171. 

lforeign capital, 299, 337; policy, 5, 

a22 f.; trade, 364. 

‘forest folk in Turkey, 356. 

forests, 22, 25, 38, 41, 42, 45, 93, 103, 
HOA, FOO, 10S, 100, 111, 118, 131, 144, 
met, 054, £00, 162,176; 3503 see also 
Ch, Vi. 

Four-Power Pact (Turkey, Iraq, Persia, 
Afghanistan, 1937), 327. 

‘fowls, 369. 

France: capitulations, 337; influence in 
Turkey, 350; railway policy, 299; 
occupation of Syria and SE. Anatolia, 
309; fall of (1940), 332. 

franchise, Turkish, 370; municipal, 372. 

-Franco-Soviet Treaty, 328. 

-Franco-Turkish agreement (23 June 

1939), 329-30. 

-Franklin-Bouillon Treaty, 320, 324. 

Franks, 286. 

Frat (Firat) Su, 27; see Euphrates. 

'Frech, 28. 

Frederick I, Barbarossa, 283. 

Freedom of the Straits, 309, 313, 323. 

French language in Turkey, Bris vin= 
fluence in Turkey, 350; see also 
France. 

— Riviera, 199, 215, 220. 

frontiers, 2, 37; Bulgarian, 2, 51, 63, 

_ 116, 235; Greek, 2, 51, 68, 118; Iraq, 
2, 108, 174, 179, 179; 229; Persian, 2, 
168, 174, 175, 188, 190-1, 194; Rus- 
sian, 23, 25, 31, 38, 39, 45, 47, 103, 
TOQ, IO, I14, 179, 183, 190, 192, 213, 
Zea Oyriall, 2,3°235 20, 36,191, TOT, 
TO2. 142, 100, 169, 170,171,174, 179, 
229, 251, 261; see also boundaries. 
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frost; 100; 200;.203 200, 212) 213; 275, 
216, 217, 254, 255; tables, 408. 

fruits) 7, 42, 76; 16S, 230, 236,237; 240, 
243, 244, 246, 250, 252, 362. 


fuel, 26. 


furnaces, 185. 

Furni Ids. 136. 
furniture, Turkish, 355. 
fur trade, 275. 


Gala Gol, lake, 118, 236. 

Galata, 65, 73, 201. 

Galatia, Celtic, 273; Roman, 277. 

Gallipoli (Gelibolu), 11, 69; peninsula, 
Il, 48-9, 51, 65, 69-76, 116, 120, 124, 
236; taken by Turks, 284; campaign 
(1915-17), 257, 263, 305. 

game-cocks, 369. 

games in Turkey, 354. 

Gangra (Cankiri), 16. 

Garzan Su, R. 173, 178. 

GAvur Dag (Amanus, M.), 10, 22, 25, 27, 
35> I0O, Iol, 102, 114, 144, 145, 152, 
153, 154-8, 170, 241-3, 257, 202; - 
geology, 386. 

GAavurgoli, lake, 158. 

GAavurkoy, B. 84. 

Gaziantep (‘Aintab), 17, 169, 170, 201, 
249, 306; climate, 415; vildyet, 17, 
iA2,; 10S, 250; 

Gebren, R. 147. 

Gebze, 54. 

Gedigizor, R. 124. 

Gediz (Hermus), R. 20, 26, 77, 81-2, 
122, 131, 132-5, 136-9, 316; 367. 

geese, 369. 

Gelenbe, 132. 

Geliasin, 175, 227. 

Gelibolu, see Gallipoli. 

Gelidonya (Kalidonya), C. 95, 146. 

Gemici, 124. 

Gemlik, 20, 48, 54, 55- 7, 128-0, 

Geng, 183. 

Genghiz Khan, 282. 

Genoa, medieval, 286; traders, 291. 

geographical names, 9-11, 13. 

geology, 7, 19, 28 see 77) 386-90. 

Georgia, Soviet Republic, 2, 319, 347; 
Georgians, 116. 

Gerede, 40-1, 107-8, 366. 

Gerger, 170-1. 

German Commercial Code, 379; influ- 
ence in Turkey, 303; military mission, 
303; Germans leave Turkey (1918), 
308. 

Germanicopolis (Cankiri), 16. 

Gerze, 43, 107. 

Gevar, 176, 250. 

Gevas, 188, 189. 

gewanin, 279. 

Geyikli, 61, 62. 

— Ova (Kekova) Id. 94. 
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Geyve, 162. 

Ghanjarah (Cankiri), 16. 

Giaour, see Gavur. 

Gilindire (Kelindir), B. 98. 

Giresun (Cerasus), 17, 39, 46; earth- 
quake, 394; vilayet, 17, 47, 103. 

glaciers, 7, L171, EST, 193,200, 225.22 7. 

goats, 22, 23, 174, 245, 356, 369; goat- 
hair (tzftzk), 42. 

Gocuk Burun, C. 60. 

Goeben (battleship), 305. 

Golden Horn (Halic), 52, 64, 65, 117, 
365, 376. 

goldfields (Sardis), 270, 363. 

Goltz, General von der, 303. 

Gotschlich, Professor, 384. 

Gok Dag, 126. 

— Irmak (Amnias), R. 25, 40, 106, 109. 

Gokce, lake, 19, 31; Dag, 130. 

Gokova (Civa), B. 89. 

Gokseki Dag, 129. 

Gok-su, R. (Calycadnus), 26, 98, 148; 
(-Irmak, Amnias, Black Sea) 40; 
(Sakarya trib.) 126-7, 130-1; (Seyhan 
trib:) 156, 158, 169-746, 242; (ligris 
trib.) 773. Gu < Taurus) 244, 150; 
(creek, W. Taurus) 95. 

Goksun, 155. 

Gol Dag, 155. 

Golcitik, 54, 124; Burun, 54; (Hazar), 
lake, 168, 173. 

Golhisar, 145. 

Golk6y, I10, 111. 

Gonan, 56, 57, 59, 122, 
120,-127, E23; 

Gonik Agonya, 124. 

Gordes, R. 137. 

Gorele, 46. 

grain, see cereals. 

Grand Duke Nicholas, 306-7. 

Granicus (Kocabas), R. 123, 124; battle, 
Sy oe 

grapes, 168) 237: 

grazing land, see pasture. 

Great National Assembly, 323, 335-6, 
an 370; powers, 382; women in, 


123, Tagnit 25), 


Be “Wall of China, 281. 

Greco (Seddiilbahir), C. 69, 74. 

Gteece, 2; 26 110,124,132, 237, 258s 
policy (1912-13), 297; invasion of 
Anatolia, 314-21. 

Greek Church of Constantinople, see 
Orthodox Church. 

Greek colonies, 57, 132, 269; culture, 
47, 260;> trontier, 29. 62; 068,.0008% 
islands, 261; language, 10; nation- 
alism, medieval, 399; population, 4, 6, 
47,76, 238, (modern) 347, in Anatolia, 
347, in Istanbul, 347, in Thrace, 348, 
exchanged, 347-8; War of Independ- 
ence (1821-30), 294. 


INDEX 


Gregorian Calendar adopted, 340. 

Gremea, C. 68. 

Grion, M. (Ilbir Dag), 87. 

guest-houses, 259, 362. 

Gul ik. 64. 

Guleman, 173, 365. 

Gully beach, Gallipoli, 75. 

Gurlevik Dag, 155. 

Guzel Hissar (Aydin), 16. 

Giilnar, 98, 149. 

Gilpinar, 62. 

Gilling, R. 40. 

Giimillisane, 17, 47, 19%;°-366; 
quake, 394; vilayet, 17, 103. 

Gimiislu, 89. 

Giinay, 138. 

Giines Id. 80. 

Giirece, B. 59. 

Guretin, Ro «52. 

Giirtin-Sakar highland, 80, 131. 

Giivercinkaya Id. 102. 

Giizelhisar, R. 80, 81, 133; C. 46. 

gypsies, 349, 357- 

gypsum, 30. 


earth- 


Habur, R.-2, 160; 171,175, 179: 

Haci Dag, 155. 

Haci Oldiiren (Cotylus), 123, 124. 

Hacili Dag, 155. 

Hadrianople, see Edirne. 

Hadrianu-thermae (Balikesir), 16. 

Hakari (Hakkiari, Colemerik), 17, 176,) 
177, 227, 248, 348; vilayet, 17, 1635} 
E7O. 251. 

Halaci, 190. 

Haldizen, R. 47. 

Halfeti (Khalfati), 171. 

Halicarnassus, see Bodrum. 

Halig, see Golden Horn. 

Halidé Edib, 340. 

Halk Evleri, 354; see also People’ s| 
House. 

Halki (Heybeli) Id. 53. 

Halys (Kizil Irmak), R. 9, 104, 3673) 
frontier, 270. 

hamam (bath), 363. 

Hamamli, lake, 44. 

Hamidiye (cruiser), 375. > 

han, rest-house, 361, 363. . 

Hapsburg dynasty, Z2602-34° 

harbours, 3, 364; see also Ch. III. ) 

harem, haremlik, 340, 35S. 

Harington, General, 922. | 

Harput (Kharput), 13, 16, 283. 

Harris, G. M., 443, 

Harrison, J. Wi 442. 

Harsit, R. 46, 104, 110, III. | 

Haan: Aga, WR. ie 72 

Hasanbeyli pass, 157. 

Hasankeyf, 178. 

Hasanli (Hezanli) Dag, 156. 






INDEX 


mratay, Republic of the, 3, 17,22, 33, 
Bo) OF, FOOT, 102,442, 144... 152, 153, 
154, 329-30. 

hats, compulsory, 339. 

Havran, R. 79, 122, 132. 

Havuzlar (Jambaz), R. 72. 

Havza, 113. 

Haydarpasa, 52, 54. 

Haymana, 320. 

Hayrabolu (Ana Su), R. 119. 

Hazar, lake (Golcitik), 168, 173. 

‘Hazo (Garzan), 178. 

sheadman (hocabast), 362. 

health, public (hygiene), 265, 382; 
ministry of, 383; health-centre, Istan- 
ul, 385. 

‘Hejaz, Turkish rule, 2 

Debi healers, 361. 

‘Hekimhan, 18 Be 

‘Helles, C. (Ilyas Buran) 71, 725/74, 116: 

hemp, yy): 

‘Hemsin, 47. 

iendek, LO]: 

‘Heraclea (Eresli), 67. 

Heraclius, 278, 280. 

Herakol Dag, E75. 

‘Hermus, R. see Gediz. 

Hersek, 54. 

‘Heybeli (Halki) Td53. 

Hezanli Dag, 155, 156. 

Hierapolis, springs, 140. 

hieroglyphics, post-Hittite, 269. 

| Hilvan, 170. 

'Hinis, 183, 185. 

‘Hinzir Burun, C. 100, 

| Dag, 150, 155, 166. 

Hisarlik, 61, 267. 

| Hisarénii (Filyos), 41; gulf, go. 

| Historical Society, Turkish, 378. 


296; revolt, 305. 


bhi ie 


——— 


LOL; 


153, 155; 


history, 3, 7, 8, 11, 48, 69, 877, LOR Te? 
: T5319, 266 (Ch. VIII); tables, 
ia 300-2. 

j Hittite (Kheta, Khatti) ancestry of 
| Turks, 344; documents, 268; Empire, 


: 8, 268-9; language, 351. 





Hiung-nu, 281, 341. 
) Hobek Dag, 155. 
\ hoca, priest, 361. 
Eioim: Dag, 123, 124. 
Holmi (Tasucu), 98. 
| ‘Holy Places’ in Palestine, 281. 
‘Holy War’ (Fehad), 279, 305. 
| Honaz DAG 1355130, 140,.142, 145. 
t hook-worm disease, 264, 265. 
Plopa, 47, 111, 114, 346. 
Horasan, 194. 
horses, 120, 368. 
horticulture, 246. 
Horzom Cay, R. 145. 
hospitality, village, 362. 
hospitals, 382-3. 
i hospodars, 294. ° 
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Hosap, R. 174, 189. 
Hosgor, 67. 

houses, Turkish, 234, 355-6. 
Hoyran (Egridir), lake, 149. 
humidity, 209, 408. 

hygiene, see health, public. 


Iasus (Asinkale), 87. 

Iblis, C. 93, 94. 

Ibn Saud, 296, 305. 

Ibrahim Pasha, 296. 

Ibrice, B., C. (Ibrik Baba), 68, 118. 

Ibrik Tepe, 119. 

icing on aircraft, 228. 

Iconium (Konya), 17. 

Iconoclast controversy, 398. 

Icel (Mersin) vilayet, 9, 17, 99, 142. 

Ida, M. (Kaz Dag), 79, 122, 367. 

Igdir, 190, 255. 

Igneada Burun (C. Koru), 63, 117. 

Ikaria Id. 2. 

Ikiz Tepe, 157. 

Ilbir Dag, 87. 

Ldit;-B..33. 

Ilgaz, 108, 366; Dag, 21, 108. 

Ilgin, 149, 161, 163, 246, 247. 

Tlica (Akcay), 79. 

Tlic, 178. 

illegitimacy in Turkey, 380. 

Ilyas Burun (C. Helles), 71, 72, 74. 

image-worship, 399. 

imam (priest), 361; 
290. 

imbat wind, 207. 

Imbros (Imroz) Id. 2, 13, 75, 76. 

Immigrants, Institute for, 383. 

Imperial Ottoman Bank, 299. 

Imrali Id. 55; reformatory, 382. 

Imroz (Imbros) Id. 2, 13, 75, 76. 

Ince Burun, C. 39, 41-3, 67, 83 

Incekum (Bagase), C. 98. 

Iner, Bo73: 

Incili (Karasu), 40, 105, 162. 

Incir, B. 51, 52, 64; point, 44; shoal, 51. 

Independent Republican Party, 371. 

India, 29, 205. 

Indo-European folk and speech, 268-9. 

Indus (Dalaman), R. 87. 

industry, 8. 

industrial goods, 55; industries, domes- 
tic, 362; modern, 365. 

Inebolu, 42, 104, 106, 366. 

Ineg6l, 127, 130. 

Inekullar (upper Kirmasti), R. 130. 

infant mortality, 6, 382; schools, 377. 

‘infidels’, 288, 339; ‘infidel Smyrna’, 
364. 

influenza, 258. 

Inonti, 162; battle, 318; see also Ismet 
Pasha. 

Inspectors General of ‘Thrace and 
Anatolia, 374. 


Imam of Yemen, 
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internal affairs, recent, 5, 333. 

international agreements, respect for, 
328. 

‘inversion’ of temperature, 197, 208. 

Ionian Satrapy, 270. 

Ipsala, 119, 236. 

Iran, 195. 

Iraqi 2, 6,25, 279 20) 38; 100,970, 
178, 217, 248, 259, 260; frontier, 168, 
174,176; 179; 220; agreement, 324-6. 

Iris (Yesil Irmak), R. 104. 

Iriva, 39, 52. 

iron, 7, 39, 185; Karabiik works, 365. 

Iron Age, Early, 269. 

irrigation, 128, 137, 148-%§3, 159, 163, 
176, 240, 241, 246, 254, 255, 262; 
projects, 359-60. 

Isbarta (Isparta), 17. 

Iskandariyah (Iskenderon), 17. 

Iskenderon,y port, 11, 27, 22,°35)/0%, 93; 
99, IOI, 153, 157, 201, 208-9, 215, 
246,223, 256;260,>261 5: “elimate, 
4.06 it; gulf, 99-100, 152-5, 157, 195. 

Islam, 5, 279; canon law, 279; religion 
of Turkey, 338; in the Republic, 350. 

Ismet Pasha, Indnii, 319-20, 324, 336; 
President, 336. 

Ismetpasa 178; (Bayindi), 107, 

Ismid (izmit); 17: 

Ismir (Izmir), 17. 

Isnimid (Izmit), 17. 

Isparta, 17, 30, 143, 146, 147, 148, 367; 
vilayet, 17, 142. 

Ispir, 47, 114, 234. 

Issus, battle of, 153, 272. 

Istanbul,+5,°11,-13, 17, 20, 30,\40, 42, 
53, 03, 64, 68,60, 67, S2,0117,"1To, 
E20, 121, 200, 201, 212,213, 215-219, 
223, 226, 228, 235, 257, 260, 261, 262, 
264, 378; climate, 400 ff. ; earthquake, 
391; as capital, 365; as traffic centre, 
366; Grand Bazaar, 363; Yeni-han, 
364; vilayet, 17, 103. 

Istanbul and Anatolia, 312. 

Istankdy (Cos) Id. 88. 

Istinye, 65. | 

Istochni Rodopi (Rhodopi), 119. 

Istranca Dag, 2, 62, 63, 66, 116, 117, 
118, 119, 120, 235; R. 63; village, 121. 

Isikli, lake, 138. 

Italian Penal Code, and Turkish, 338. 

— Riviera, 220. 

‘Italians’ in Roman Asia Minor, 275. 

Italo-Turkish war (1911-12), 3, 297. 

Italy, 2, 87, 94. 

Itkiran Dag, 155. 

Iveindi, 126, 120, 130; 131. 

Izmid (Izmit), 17. 

Izmir (Smyina); 3,11, 17, 26, 35,39, 
50, 7700-4, O8-4,°975 121 133-41, 
201 ,207,'215, 218,220, 223,226, 228, 
257-8, 260-1, 264, 287, 309, 317-215 


INDEX @ 


burned, 321; climate, 400 ff.; earth- | 
quakes, 391; Greek population, 347; 
gulf, 77, 31-2, 83, 137, 141,020 
region, 122, 133-41; vilayet, 17, 13am 


135. 

Izmit (Nicomedia, Kocaeli), 13, 17, 32, 
38-40, 47-9, 53-4, 103, 105, 107, 1By 
200-1, 257, 260, 318, 366; gulf, 48-9, 
53-5, 103, 105, 122, 126; peninsul@ 
48, 49, 51, 52, 54, 105, 122, 2335 
vildyet, 17,103, 122: 

Iznik (Nicaea), 48, 54, 126; lake, 55, 
125-7. 


rt 


t e Ease Turkish words is represented 
Se 

Jambaz (Cambaz, Havuzlar), R. 72. 

janissaries, 284, 286, 289, 333. 

Janos Hunyadi, 285. 

Jebel Akra (Casius M.), 102. 

jehad, ‘holy war’, 279, 305. 

Jerablus, see Carablus. 

jetties, 41, 42, 43, 46. 

Jews, 264; under Romans, 276; in Tur- | 
key, 349. 

Jezireh ibn Omar (Cizre), 28, 174, 17am 

Jilu (Cilo) Dag, 176. 

John of Austria, Don, 287. 

Jovian, 278. 

judicial powers, 338, 382. 

juge d instruction, 381. 

Julamerk, see Colemerik. 

Julian, 278. 

jungle, 104, 241. 

Justinian I, 278, 398; II, 280. 

Justinianopolis (Kirsehir), 17. 





Kaba Tepe, 71, 72, 74, 75. 

Kackar Dag, 47. 

Kadikoy, 52. 

Kadin, R. 89. 

Kadincik, R. 152. 

Kadinhan, 163. 

Kadirga, C.79, 122, 125 ; (Marmaris), 90. 
Kagizman, 191, 193. 

Kahta, 2403 R. 170=1. 

Rahve (café), 364. : 
Kaikhosru II, 284. ; | 
Kaikobad I, 283. ‘ ) 
kaik (native boat), 128. | 
Kairwan founded, 280. ) 
Kaisarie (Kayseri), 17. 
Kakola Burun, C. 77, 81. | 
Kala Cay, R. 191. | 
kala-azar (Leishmaniasis), 261-2, 265. | 
Kalabakli, R. 71. 

Kalafka, R. 47. 

Kalamis B. 52. 

Kaldi, M. 150. 

Kale, 94. 

Kaleardi Burun, C. 97. 


INDEX 


Kalecik, 109, 165, 167. 

Kalekoy pass (“Amanus Gates’), 153. 
Kaleler gorge, 127, 131. 

Kalidonya (Gelidonya), C. 95, 146. 
Kalikala (Erzurum), 17. 

Kalyon, P. 44. 

Kamelo (Can) Dag, 84. 

Kamis Id. 80. 

Kamutay (Great National Assembly), 

370. 
Kandil Dag, 155. 
Kandilli, 41; point, 52. 
Kandira, 40, 54. 
Kangal, 181, 185. 
-Kapandibi, 367. 
Kapi Dag, M. 57, 126, 146; peninsula 
(Cyzicus, Erdek), 48, 56-7, 93, 125-7. 

_Kapitan-Andreovo, 116. 
_ Kaplandede Da§, 40. 
) Kara Ada Id. 83. 

aia (Cide):2: 42, 91;-1176; Burun, 


| Karabiga, B., C. 59, 61, 124, 125. 
ee rabiik, Allg 42, 185, 320, 205. 
Kara Burun, 39, 59, 63, 79, 99, 97, 123, 
i i25, 141; peninsula, 81-3; Ahirli, 83 
fasara Dag, 56, 80, 124, 127,° 133, ae 
a 240. 
Kara Id. 89. 
_ Kara Su, R. (Euphrates), 113, 180, 181, 
_ 186; (Bakir trib.) 133; (Catalca) 66, 
121; basin (Elmali), 146; (Araban R.) 
| 170; (Orontes trib.) 154, 157-8. 
| Karaca Dag, 164, 247. 
_ Karacabey (Mikhalic), 56, 128-9; earth- 
quake, 396. 
| Karacali Dagi, 23, 27, 68, 169, 170, 171, 
e173, 249. 
| Karacasu, 139. 
_ Kara-deniz (Black Sea), 13. 
Karadere, R. 47; course changed by 
| earthquake, 396. 
| Karaduvar (Cataltepe), 99. 
| Karakiz, R. 99. 
| Karakol Burun, C. 72. 
| Karakova, C. 73; R. (Cumali), 71. 
| Karakdse (Agri), 16, 183, 186, 187, 194. 
| Karaman, 144, 149, 150, 160, 163, 164, 
| 246, 366. 
| Karamanian principalities, 86. 
| Karamik, lake, 146. 
| Karamirsel, 55. 
| Kara6z Liman, B. 95. 
| Karapinar, 164. 
Karatas, C. 99, 100, 158. 
| 
\ 














| Karcal Das, 114. 

Kargi, 107. 

anes Burun,C. 67. 

Karincali Dag, 141. 

| Karlik Dag, 126. 

Karlowitz, Treaty (1699), 289, 292. 
Kats, 17, 114, 179, 192, 193, 194, 201, 
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217, 220,225, 227, 252, 206, GOS, 3175 
366> “climate, (407 f1.; R. 192-4; 
treaty (1921), 2, 320; vilayet, 17, 103, 
179, 192, 260. 

Karsiyaka, 82, 137. 

Kartal, 53. 

Kartevin, MM. 1387. 

Kasaba (Targiitle), 82. 

Kastabol, ror. 

Kastamonu (Kastamuni, 
yah), 17, 21, 
Circassians, 
103, 256. 

Kastellorizo (Castellorizo), 87, 94. 

‘katabatic’ winds, 208. 

Katma, 262. 

Kava Burun, C84: 

Kavak, 68, 236; Dag, 242; pass, 44; 
point, 51; R. 68, 118. 

— Iskelesi, 55. 

Kayali Dag, 123. 

Kayseri (Kaysariyah, Caesarea), 15, 17, 
22, 142, 143, 154,.163/ 164, 166, 167, 
242, 246; cotton industry, 365; Greek 
population, 347; road junction, 365— 
6; vildyet, 17, 142, 160. 

kayuk, barges, 367. 

Kaz Dag (MM. Ida), 709, 122, 123, 131, 
132, 238,307: 

— Ova, 112, 167. 

kazga, department, 372. 

Kazan, R. 235. 

Kazars (iazis), 347. 

Keban(giimtis)madeni, 27, 178, 184. 

Keceli Dag, 155. 

Ketalo, 3. C. 70. 

Kefken, B. 40. 

Kekova (Oli Deniz), see Geyikli Ova. 

Kelara Burun, C. 39. 

Kelebes, 259. 

kelek (skin raft), 27, 174, 177, 178, 367. 

Kelemis (Yali), C. 94. 

Kelindir (Gilindire), B. 98. 

Kelkit, R. 22, 25, 45-6, 103-4, L11-13, 
£60, 167, 182, 254, 

Kemah, 184 (photo. 99); earthquake, 


Kastamuni- 
32, 42, 106, 108, 3665 
B45). vilayet e177, | 47, 


394- 

Kemal, Mustafa (Atatiirk), 4, 5, 11, 
307 ff.; career, 335; commander-in- 
chief, 320; president, 337; policy, 
311, 322; foreign affairs, 326; re- 
forms, 337, 379; clothes, 339; change 
of name, I1; statues, 353; People’s 
Party, 371; People’s Houses, 354; 
death, 330. 

Kemaliye, 27, 180, 182, 184. 

Kemalpasa Dag, 82, 136. 

Kemer, 59, 94. 

Kepekli, R. 151; Dag, 155. 

Kepez, 39, 41, 61; R. 69; point, 71-2. 

Kepsut, 129, 131, 201; climate, 414. 

Kerasun (Giresun), 17. 
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Kerempe Burun, C. 41-2. 

Kerensky Government, 311. 

Kerkur Dag, 187. 

Kerman (Persia), 282. 

Kerme, Gulf of (Ceramus), 88-9, 90, 
135, 139, 140. 

Kerpe, B.. 40. 

Kerzin, R. 170. 

Kestel,. R. 133, 147. 

Kes Dag, 155. 

Kesan>.67, 68, 73, 70, 116). 18O, 236. 

Kesis (Ulu) Dag, 22, 56, 113, 114, 181, 
182. 

Khabur (Habur) R. Nestorian 
settlement, 348. 

Khalfati (Halfeti), 171. 

Khalifa, see Caliph. 

Rhaliye, waste land, 359. 

khamsin (scirocco) wind, 205. 

Khanjarah (Cankiri), 16. 

Kharput, see Harput. 

Khios (Sakiz) Id. 2, 82. 

Kiazim Karabekir Pasha, 311-12. 

Kigi, 185. 

Kilez, R. 54. 

Kilic Dag, 131, 133, 137, 139;-R..95)- 81. 

Kilidiilbahir, 69, 72—4, 236. 

Kilimli, 41. 

Killer, R. 120, 131. 

Kilye, B, R..69-72,, 74: 

Kilyos, 63-4. 

Kinali (Proti) Id. 53. 

Kiran Dag, 89, 94. 

Kiraz, 136; Dag, 155. 

Kireg¢ik, C. 45. 

Kirghiz-kazak tribes, 342. 

Kirkagag, 133. 

Kirk ‘Gecit,. .R..a2 

Kirklareli (Kirk- i isse), £703) 66.117, 
120-1, 235, 260, 262; vilayet, 17,,116. 

Kirkpinar, 150. 

Kirmasti (Mustafa Kemal Pasa), 128 
1303 R. 120-33, 13'5- 

Kirsehir (Kirshahr, -shehr), 17, 247, 
366; earthquake, 391 ; vilayet, 17, 160. 

Kirte, 745.75.) 

Kisir Dag, 115 

Kizil Adalar (punted Eds.),48, 53: 

iis Dag, ESS) 257s 271. 

— Dere, R. 93, 119. 

Kuzil Irmak, R09) 13625; 26, 35,35; 43, 
‘AA COZ, LOA, TOO, 107, FOS, 109,\ 110, 
TEA: (P54, POO TOs, rO4,. 165-8, 245, 
246, 247, 248, 254. 

— Ids. 93; R. 236. 

— Tepe, Miige: 

Kizilgol Dag, 155. 

Kizkulesi (Leander Tower), 51-2. 

Klapsi, M. 126. 

Knights of the Hospital (Rhodes and 
Malta), 287. 

Koca Alan R. 89. 


179; 
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Koca (Besike), B. 61. 

Koca Burun, C. 67. 

— Cay, R. 108, 146, 148. 

— Cesme, 68. 

— Dere, 69, 71, 72, 76. 

— R. 26, .42, 60, 61, 89, 104, 123, Taam 


128, 129,.131, 134,130, 137,00gee 
(Tavsanli) 130; (Xanthus R.) 93-4, 
147. 


Kocaafsar, R. 129. 

Kocabas, R. 59, 123, 124, 125. 

Kocaeli, 17, 47; vilayet, 17, 256. 

Kocakatran Dag, 124. 

Koghisar, 165. 

Kokar, B. 84. 

Kolofon, B. 84. 

Konya (Konia, Iconium), 11, 17, 97, 
142, 144, 148, 149, 160, 163, 164, 201, 
216, 220, 224, 226, 228, 246, 255, 2578 
260, 262, 264, 366; climate, 400 
Mevlevi dervishes, 283; Seljuk capi- 
tal, 17, 283; Italians at, 314; vilayet, 
17, T42gs100. 

Koran, 290, 349, 351, 379. 

Koran; R.103, 14,115. 

Kordevan Dag, 115. 

Korkuteli, 95, 97, 144; R. 147. 

Koru, C. (Igneada Burun), 63. 

— Dag, 48, 68, 75, 118, 236. 

Kossovo, battle, 284. 

Kouk Dere, R. 66. 

Kovara Gol, 148. 

Kovata, B. 46. 

Kovuk Kaya, C. 40. 

Koyulhisar, 46, 111, 
quake, 394. 

Koyun Id. 57. 

Kozan, 152, 153, 154, 155, 156. 

Kozdere (Carsamba), R. 148. 

Kozlu, B. 41. 

Kohse, M. 187. 

Komiircii, 64. 

K6pekkayasi, C. 42. 

Kopri, R. 26, 149. 

Koprikéy, 165, LO7. 

Kormen, B. 89. 

Kérolu, M. 21, 108. 

Kése Dag, 113. 

Koycegiz, lake, 91, 142. . 

Kiriyo. C, (Cavo Crio), 89. 

Kuchuk Kainarji (Kiicik Kaynarct) 
treaty (1774), II, 293. 

Kufa founded, 279. 

Kafi, R. 138, 140. 

Kula, 139. 

Kuleliburgaz, 120. 

Kul-tepe, early trade, 267. 

Kum point, 61, 62, 80, 94; R. 72, 3m 
1.48335 1375/1390. 

Kumcagiz, 44. 

Kumkale, C. 59, 61, 69, 71, 124, 125. 

Kuniyah (Konya), 17. 


112, 113; earth- 


| 
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Kuprili, Ahmad, 289; Hussein, 280; 
Mohammed, 289; Mustafa, 289; Al- 
banian vizirs, 290. 

Kurak desert, 247. 

Kurbaga, R. 52. 

Kurbagali, R. 46. 

Kurd Dagh, see Kurt Dag. 

Kurdish Taurus, 2, 10, 22, 23, 25, 27, 

E355 169, 170, 172, 174-7, 178, 180, 
183, 184, 186, 188, 190, 197, 200, 217, 
22'7, 244, 249, 251, 255. 

mMurdistan, 22, 28, 30, 179, 251, 317: 
conquered by Turks, 287; Kurds 
(Kurdish), 7, 8, p74, 178, 190, 248 
51, 336; horsemen, 369; physical 
type, 267, 344; revolt (1925), 338; 
society, 359; in Mosul vilayet, 324. 

Kurt Dag, 102, 144, 145, 154-8, 160, 
170. 

Kurtkulak, ror. 

Kurtoglu Burun, C. M. 93. 

Kurtumus (Koca) Dere, 71, 72, 76. 

Kuru bank, 65. 

— Cay pass, 242. 

= @esme, 65. 

Kuslu stream, 73. 

Kustantiniyah (Istanbul), 17. 

Kusu, B. 76. 

Kusadasi, 84; Gulf, 83-7. 

Kusgu Dag, 84. 

Kuskonak Tepe, 118. 

Kuwaik (-su), R. 168-9. 

Kuzlu Dag, 122. 

Kuctik Cekmece, 65, 66. 

Be eemiikh, C.-72, 75. 

Kicukkoy (Yilderimkemal) battle, 321. 

Kiuctk Kuyu, 79. 

— Menderes (Cayster), R. 20, 26, 77, 82, 
83,1045 87; 122, 133, 134, 135-6, 256. 

Kukurt Dag, 135, 138, 139, 146. 

Kiilek B6gazi (‘Cilician Gates’), 152. 

Kulltik, 87, 88, 89. 

Kiimbed, B. 88. 

ire, 42. 

Kitahya (Kutahia, Kutaia, Cotyaeum), 
mie bos 122, 126, 131, 160, 1OR,-201, 
218, 219, 226, 238, 318, 366-7; treaty 
(1833), 296; climate, 409; vilayet, 18, 
1225135, 160, 

Kivarsan, 47. 


labour, 360. 

Ladik, 113. 

Lamas, R. 152. 

Lampsacus, see Lapseki. 

land, Moslem law of, 358; landowners, 
359, 361. 

land-breezes, 207. 

landing-ground, 53. 

languages, primitive, 10, 268; Turki, 12, 
281, 341; Turkish, 11-13, 15, 341-3, 
350. 
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Lapseki, 59, 60, 125, 316. 

Larisa captured by Turks, 284. 

Latakia (Laodicea), 264. 

Latin alphabet introduced, 10-11, 12, 
351; Christianity, 399. 

Latmus, Gulf, 87. 

Lausanne, Treaty I (1912), 3, 299; 
Peace Conference (1922-3), 323; 
Treaty II (1923), 2, 3, 235, 323; Con- 
vention (1923), 323. 

law, ‘Turkish, 328, 380; lawyers, mo- 
dern, 361. 

Lawson, F. A., 442. 

lazis,-Lazistan;< rrr, V6, 205) 225, 
234-5, 340-7. ; 

League of Nations, Council, 325; Tur- 
key admitted to Council, 327. 

Leander Tower (Kizkulesi), 51-3. 

Lebanon, 297, 329. 

Lebedos, B. 84. 

legislative power, 338. 

Leishmaniasis, 255, 261-2, 265. 

Lemnos Id. 2. 

Leninakan (Aleksandropol), 2, 190, 194, 
260. 

Leo III, 399. 

Lepanto fortress, battle, 287. 

Leros Id:.a21: 

Lesbos (Mytilene) Id. 2, 77, 80, 132. 

Lesser Armenia, 283. 

Levantines, 349. 

Libraries in Turkey, 378. 

Lice (Lijjeh), 173. 

limestones, 29, 30, 43, 49, 88, 90, 118. 

limitanet, 2°78. 

‘lines’ of Bolayir (Bulair), 69, 76; of 
Catalca (Chatalja), 121, 317. 

liquorice, 248. 

literature, Turkish, 352-3. 

Local Government, 372. 

London, Treaty (1915), 309. 

Longoz (Lonkino), C. 89. 

Lor, Re 114, 

Loros, C. 47. 

louse, 259, 260. 

lumbering, see timber. 

Lusignan, Guy de, 286. 

Luleburgaz, 13, 236, 262. 

Lydia, 9; dominion, 270; replaced by 
Pergamum, 274. 

Lynch, H. F. B., 443. 

Lysimachia, see Bolayir. 

Lysimachus, 273. 


Macar, B. 51. 

Macedonia, 132, 271. 

‘Macedonian’ dynasty, 281. 

Maden Id. 80; R. 133. 

Madras Dar a20; aon 132° R, 126: 

Madytus (Maydos), 74. 

Maeander, R. (Biityik Menderes), 9, 82, 
87, 122,839. 
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Magnesia ad Sipylum, 18, 82 (see Ma- 
misa); ad Maeandrum (battle), 274. 

Magnisiyah (Manisa), 18. 

mahakim-i-aslice (district courts), 381. 

Mahmud I-2033°11, 33. 

Mahya Dag, 62, 117. 

maize, 235, 264. 

malaria, 20, 89, 128, 244, 248, 250, 255— 
8, 260, 265, 383; commission, 257; 
control, 257-8; institute at Ankara, 


383. 

Malatra, C. 63. 

Malatya (Malatia), 18, 27, 144, 151, 154, 
158, 159, 168, 169, 170, 173, 179, 180, 
181, 164, 185, 200, 217, 220, 227, 240, 
366; climate, 407 ff.; earthquake, 
394; vilayet, 18, 142, 168, 179. 

Malaziart, 1835-157. 

Maldere (Tas Ocagi) Burun, C. 59. 

Malkara, 68, 119. 

Malta fever, 262, 265. 

Maltepe (Burun), C. 53, 80. 

Mamas Cay, R. 170. 

Mametle, 262. 

Mamine Jews, 349. 

Mamluks of Egypt, 286, 289, 293. 

Manavgat, 26, 97, 98, 144, 148; R. 97, 


149. 

Mandalya, Gulf, 87-8. 

Mandatas Burun, C. 66. 

mandates, 309. 

Mandra, 236. 

Mandraki (Castellorizo), 94. 

manganese, 39, 41, 93, 94. 

Manisa (Manissa, Magnesia ad Sipy- 
lun), £8. 40,’ So, 82,°137,. 201, 257 - 
climate, 400 ff. Greek population, 
347; Dag, 82, 137; vilayet, 18, 132, 


E35; 

Manuel I Palaeologus, 284; II, 285. 

Manyas, lake, 56, 59, 126-9; earth- 
quake, 392, 396. 

Manzikert battle, 283. 

Mapavri, 47. 

maps of Turkey, 10, 11, 38, 441-2. 

maquis, 231, 233, 237, 238, 239, 240, 
2A, 24g. 

Maras (Marash, Marasion), 18, 27, 29, 
30, 35, 154, 155, 157, 158, 242, 249, 
257. STA, 3005 vildyet, 15,, 142) 256. 

marole, 57 1Aah, ESi5. 150,237. 

Mardin (Marde),. 18, 27, 28, 169, 171, 
ZAO, 2.577% vilayet, 18, 168. 

Maritsa (Meric, Hebrus) Reo au, 
2a5° frontier, 324. 

Marmara Id. 57, 69; earthquake, 391; 
lakes 137 region, 122—-338,133, 237. 
= wea lol, 1, 3, 20, 20, 31, 37, 48;.49, 

52-9, 65-8, 71, 82, $03, [t6,.1917; 115, 
£10, P20, 121, 122,128, TOs. 18oO. 237, 
238, 2'56,\262. 

Marmaracik, lake, 127. 
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Marmaris (Kadirga), 89-91, 142. 
Maronite Christians, 297. 
marriages, 380; medical examination, 


304. 

Marshall, M., 442. 

martial law, 382. 

Masat, R. 114. 

Mason, K.., 1v, 442. 

massacres of Armenians, 346. 

Mavro Id. 61. 

Maximian, 277. 

Maydos (Eceabat), 72, 74. 

mayor (muktar), 372. 

Mazar Burun, C. 64. 

Mecca, Sherif of, 305. 

Mecidiye, 68; cruiser, 375. 

Mecitézii, R. 168. 

Medes, 270. 

medical men (hekim), 361; officers, 3733 
schools, 383; services, 265. 

medical plants, 357; see also aromatic. 

Mediterranean, 1; structure, 19 ff., 30- 
I; rivers, 26; coasts, 37-8, 91—Frez 
142 ff.; currents, 49-51; climate, 
195 ff.; winds, 208; temperatures, iy 
215 ff.; vegetation, 230 ff. ; racial type, 
343-4; diseases, 256. 

Megiste (Meis, Castellorizo), 94. 

Megri (Ovacik, Fethiye) Id. 93. 

mejelle code, 379. 

Mekece, 126. 

Melen Dere, R. 40, 107, 108. 

Melen, lake, 107. 

Melendiz, Dag, 22, 164, 246-7; R. 247. 

Melet, R. 111. 

Melitene (Malatya), 18. 

Mellec, 98. 

meltemt winds, 196, 199, 205, 208, 215. 

Menderes (Scamander), R. 61, 69, 71, 

123, 124; see also Bityiik (Maeander), 

Kuciik (Cayster), Menderes. 

Menemen, 81, 82, 137. 

Mengene Dag, 188. 

Meric (Maritsa), R. 2, 68, 116, 117, 118, 
120, 235, 236, 254, 367; navigatiom 
120. 

Mermer, C. 62. 

Merminci, C. 81, 82. 

Mersin (Icel, Mersina, Zephyrium), 9, 
17, 21, 91, 03, 98-9, 142,'152, 208 
2AT, 254, 3005 climate, 415. 

Merv, 282. 

Merzifon, 107, 1909, 201, 212, 213, 22e8 
climate, 401 ff. 

Merzumen, R. 170. 

Mesopotamia, I, 3, 10, 25, 35, 169, 171, 
197, 205, 258. 

Messogis, M. 82-4, 136. 

Mesudiye, 111. 

métayer (metdéchi) tenure, 358. 

Metel Dag, 130, 131. 

meteorological stations, 200, 201, 202. 
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metrukhi, 356, 357, 359. 

mevat, waste land, 359. 

mevkufi (vakuf ) land, 358. 

Mevlevi Dervishes, 283. 

Meyis, see Castellorizo. 

Midilli, see Mytilene. 

midwives, 361, 373. 

Midyat, 171. 

Midye (Midia, Salmydessus), 63, 66, 
LO. 1175 120, 207. 

migration, seasonal, 7, 216, 227, 248, 


344. 
Mikhalij (Karacabey), 128. 
Milas (Mylasa), 87, 88, 141. 


me viiletus, 77, 87, 367. 


military operations, 


ee ee 





a... enemas 





| mirage, 
| Misis, 99, 100; Dag, 100, 152, 153, 155, 


P— I, 285; Il, 285-7, 289, 





Monzur Dag, 180, 181, 






diseases of, 258, 
262% 

millet, 10, 279, 290, 292, 336; Armenian, 
346; Catholic, 346; Greek, 290; Jew- 
ish, 349; endowments, 359; schools, 
377; trades, 363. 

Milne, General Sir G., 315. 

mineralogy, 7; minerals, 88. 

mines, 23 41, 173, 184; mining, 8, 94, 
£OO. 172. 

Mingrelians, 346. 

Ministers, Council of, 370. 

Ministry of Communications, 65; of 
Education, 337, 347, 377; of Health 
and Social Assistance, 373, 374; of 
the Interior, 372; - of | National 
Economy, 384; of Public Works, 384. 

22%): 


P56, 157, 158, 24%. 
mist, 199, 218-19. 
mistral winds, 207. 


| Mithridates VI of Pontus, 275. 
) Mobolla (Mufla), 18. 
femiode of life, 7, 8, 356. 


Mohammed the Prophet, 279. 

336; millets, 
290; IV, 289; V (Vahd-ed-din), 334. 

— Ali of Egypt, 293, 296. 

Mokissus (Kirsehir), 17. 


| Moldavia, 295. 
| Mongols, 281-2, 341-2; physical type, 


B357- 

Monodendri (Tekaga¢g Burun), C. 88. 

Montenegro, 294-5, 297. 

Montreux Conference (1936), 327. 

192, 184, a05, 
186; -su, R. 185. 

Morto, BY 74. 

mosaics, Santa Sofia, 353. 

Moskhonesia (Mosko Ids.), 705.30. 

Moslem, 5, 6, 116, 279; outlook, 338; 
susceptibilities, 337; women, 340; 
Art Museum, 378. 

mosques, village, 362. 

mosquitoes, 244, 248, 251, 
257, 258. 


2555: 250; 
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Mosul, 2, 178, 179, 201, 212, 2547, 261; 
366; taken by Seljuks, 283; climate, 
403 ff.; vilaéyet, 324. 

mountain breezes, 208. 

Mountain Zone, human types, 267, 343, 
344, 345. 

Mousakoy, R. 60. 

Muariz (Saroz), Gulf, 48, 68, 75, 116, 
17, 118; 236: 

Mucu Burun, 51. 

Mudanya (Myrlea), 56, 316, 318; Con- 
vention (1922), 322, 348; hills, 26. 

Mudros armistice (1918), 308. 

Mudurnu, 103, 107, 108. 

Mugla (Mughla), 18, 88, 89, 91, 93, 
135; 139, 141,201, 223 > climate, 405 ; 
vilayet, 18, 135, 142. 

muhassil of Adana; 296. 

muktar (mayor), 372. 

mules, 176; Moslem prejudice against, 


368. 
mulk, freehold land, 357-8. 
Munich Agreement (1938), 330. 
Municipal Bank, 374. 
municipalities, 372, 374. 
Murad I, 284; II, 285; III, 289. 
Muradiye, 188. 
Murat Dag, 135, 137, 138, 139. 
Murat Su, R. (trib. of Euphrates), 1 
23, 27, 170, 172, 178-94. 
Muratli, 67. 
Murgul, 47. 
museums, Turkish, 378. 
Mush (Mus), 18. 
music, Turkish and western, 352. 
Mustafa Kemal Pasa (Kirmasti), 128 
£30,037. 
Mus (Mush), 18, 180, 
187; vildyet, 18, 179. 
Mut, 148, 149, 150. 
Mutawakkil, 286. 
Mirefte, 67. 
Miurvetler, R. 128, 129. 
Muselim channel, 62. 
Mylae, see Aga Liman. 
Mylasa, see Milas. 
Myndus (Giimiislu), 89. 
Myraba (Kara Burun), 97. 
Myres, J. L., 442. 
Myrlea, see Mudanya. 
Mytilene, see Lesbos. 





182, 183, 184; 





Nagra (Nara, Nayaru) point, 60, 69. 
nahtye, canton, 372. 

Naldoken Dag, 126. 

names, geographical, 9-13. 

Napoleon in Egypt, 293. 

Nara, see Nagra point. 

Narrows (Dardanelles), 60-2, 69, 71-3. 
National Assembly (Ankara, 1920), 317. 
national characteristics, 5-6; see also 


ChiclTX. 
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National Pact (1919), 313-14; recog- 
nized by U.S.S.R. 319. 

nationalism, 4, 341. 

Nationalist Party, 311. 

navigation, inland, 27, 52, 68,100, 114, 
120, 128, 150, 177-0, 184, 367-8. 

Navy, 375; naval base, Golctik, 54, 

Izmit, 54,>3°76. 

Nazilli, 138. 

Nehil, R. 176. 

Nemrut Dag (Nimrud M.), 19, 23, 33, 

35, 173, 183, 187-90, 252, 392. 

Neranzia (Cos) Id. 88. 

Nerr\17 5: 

Nestorius, Nestorian (Assyrian) Chris- 

tians, 176, 348. 

Nevsehir, 247. 

‘New Rome’ (Constantinople), 277, 397. 

Nicaea (Iznik), 48, 126; Council of, 397; 
principality of, 283; taken by ‘Turks, 
28, 

Nicephorus Bryennius, 283. 

Nicholas of Russia, Grand Duke, 306. 

Nicomedia (Izmit), 17, 48, 105; capital 
of Bithynia, 275; of Diocletian, super- 
seded by Constantinople, 277; taken 
by Turks, 284. 

Nigde (Nigdah), 18, 142, 160, 163, 365. 

Nikaria Id. 136. 

Niksar, 45, I12, 394. 

Niluter, KR.20,,/26,0 129; 428;.426, 170% 

course changed, 396. 

Nimrud, M., see Nemrut. 

nomads, 7, 93, 174, 241, 245, 249, 267, 
343, 344, 357; see also pastoral peoples. 

‘Nordic’ physical types, 267, 343. 

Norduz, 176. 

Normans in Mediterranean, 281. 

Novibazar, 294, 296-7. 

Nur, Re ee 

Nur Dag (Amanus), 22, 25, 154. 

WNuruhak Dag. 22,155, 156, 258, 068, 
169, 170. 

Nusaybin, 3, 99, 171. 

Hts, 40,46, 220/235; 242. 262. 

Nyon Convention, 329. 








Oaks, 23, 91; Tow F70,-179.Ch. Vi 

Obus,. Ba 87.00. 

Ocbas, R. 130. 

Odaenathus of Palmyra, 277. 

Odessa, 270. 

oedema, 264. 

OF 47, LEE. 

Oghuz Turks, 282. 

Oglak Id. 81. 

oilseeds, 7. 

Okcular, 124. 

olives, 49, 54, 76, 237, 238, 239, 240, 
252; olive-oil, 62, 79. 

Olta, "R. £14,°7 rspore6, 

Olus Dag, 128, 129. 


INDEX 
‘Olympus, Mysian’ (Ulu Dag), 20, 56, ~ 


128. 
Ommayad Caliphate, 280. 
opium, 363. 
Orak Id. 81. 
Oramar, R. 176, 250. 
orchards, 176, 246, 249, 250, 347. 
Ordu, 18, 39, 45, 46, 109, 110, 111, 17a" 
earthquake, 394; vilayet, 18, 47, 103. 
Organic Law of Turkey, 338, 349-50, 


3712. 

Orhaneli (Beyce), 130, 238. 

Orhangazi, 55. 

Orhaniye, 127. 

Orhanlar, R. 129. 

oriental sore (Leishmaniasis), 261, 265. 

Orkhan (Orhan), 284. 

Orontes, R. (Asi), 27, 101, 102, 154, 169. 

Orthodox Christians, Greek Church, 
290; relations with Russia, 293, 348; 
schools, 377. 

Oruba cove, 76. 

Osman I, 284; House of, 284, 301-2. 

Osmancik, 103, 160, 165, 167. 

Osmaneli, 127, 131, 162; 

Osmaniy-6;-152, 155, 557: 

Osmanli literature, 351. 

Otranto taken by Turks, 286. 

Ottoman Bank, Imperial, 299. 

— Turks, 284'ff., 343. 

— Empire, 8, 87, 121, 177, 284-362; 
greatest extent, 291; decline of, 4, 
291 ff.; embassy to a Christian Power, 
285; fleet, 364; government, 5, 365; 
migration, 343. 

‘Ottoman Moslem’ defined, 324. 

Ottomanization, 334. 

0UGQ, 19, 31, 107, 108, 100; T1O, TTS, Dias 
115, 117, 160, 161; 162;~163-5, 16@ 
167, 168, 182, 246. 

Ovacik (Cephirus), B. C. 98, 180, 185, 
186; Id. (Megri, Fethiye), 93. 

oxen, 120, 368. 


Odemis, £36: 

Olii Deniz, see Kekova. 
Omeralti Dag, 130. 
Oren, 89. 


pack transport, 368. 

Pagus, M. 82. 
‘painted-ware’ cultures, 267. 
painting, Turkish, 353. 
Palaeolithic man, 266. 


Palaeologus, John, 284; Manuel I, 284; — 


IT, 285. 
Palamut, 79. 
Palandoken, M. 187. 
Paleo Kastro, 61. 
Palestine, 256, 258, 263, 264. 
Palu, 178, 183, 184, 186. 
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Pamuk, R. 152. 
pan-Islamism, 334. 
pan-Turanianism, 308, 334, 343. 
parasitic diseases, 255, 264. 
Paris, Peace of (1856), 295. 
marker, J:, 443. 
Parthians, 4, 273, 277. 
Pasinler, 191, 194. 
pastoral peoples, 248, 288, 343-4, 357; 
see also nomads. 
pastures, 9I, 104, 109, 117, 160, 162, 
u75-0, 180, 230, 235,) 236) '237, 240, 
241, 247-8, 343; summer (yada), 7, 
176, 241, 243, 245, 249, 250, 357. 
Pasa Dag, 247. 
— Liman Ids. 57. 
Patriarch of Constantinople, 290; and 
Emperor, 398; and Sultan, 290. 
Paulician heresy, 399. 
Payas, 100, IOI, 153. 
Pazar (Atina), 47, 111. 
-Pazarkoy, 123. 
Peace Conferences, see places of meet- 
1” gator 
peasantry, 357, 365. 
pellagra, 264. 
' Penal Code, Italian and Turkish, 379, 
B80, 381. 
Penck, Prof. A., 28. 
Pendik, 52, 53. 
taeecople’s Houses’, 354, 
| library, Istanbul, 378. 
| People’s Party of the Republic, 312, 
| _ 337, 340, 354, 361, 362, 371, 374. 
/Pergamum (Bergama), 132; Greek 
| kings of, 273-5; raided by Saracens, 
281. 
} Perinthus (Eregli), 67. 
} Permanent Court of Int. Justice, 325. 
mmetsia, 1, 2, 4, $, 10, 22; 23, 25; 30, 31, 
| 46, 124, 154, 168, 176, 186, 190, 194; 
dominion, 87, 270; relations with 
Byzantine Empire, 278, with Otto- 
man ‘Turkey, 287-8, with Republic, 
327; influence on Turkish language, 
Bsosrironticer, 2, 1685174, 176, 170} 
188, 190, I9I, 194. 
| Persian Gulf, 2, 23, 27, 191, 195, 204. 
j Persembe, 45, 99. 
) Pertek, 184, 185. 
| Pervari, 175, 176. 
i pests, 255-265. 
+ Petasa, B. 88. 
@ Philip of Macedon, II, 272; V, 273. 
# Philippopolis (Plovdiv), 367. 
# Philippson, Dr. A., 28, 443. 
it) Phocaea (Foga), 81. 
W# photography, caution as to, 353. 
§\ phrygana (thorn scrub), 238, 239, 240. 
& Phrygian dominion, 269. 
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pigs, 369. 

pilgrimage and disease, 263. 

Pinarbasi, 151, 155, 156, 158. 

Pinarus (Deli Cay), R. 154. 

Pines, 40,78, FO4, 116, L2F, MGT, rss; 
Che Vie 


piracy, 91, 274, 275, 277; modern, 329. 


Pirgo, M., 118. 

Pirgos, C. 78 

place-names: pronunciation and spell- 
‘ing, 10-13, 15, 38. . 


plague, 255, 260-1, 265. 

plane-trees, 121, Ch. VI. 

Plateau, Central, of Anatolia, 3, 6-7, 
20-2) 12857) 313 | Sy AeA, 
$2-3,..99, | 103-9, Pn2,) 121, '°133%4; 
138, 142-5, 160-8, 180, 184-5, 230, 
235, 248; clumate; | 27,\"107—0, | 201; 
216-17, 220-2, 224, 226, 228; diseases, 
255, 257, 265; fauna, 248; vegetation, 
244-8 ; winds, 205. 

Plimiir, 185; earthquake, 394. 

Poc (Ana) Su, 119. 

Podima, 63. 

Podolia conquered by Turkey, 291. 

Poitiers (battle), 280. 

Polad (Pulat), B. 57. 

Poland, “Battle of’, 332. 

Polatli, 162, 320, 367. 

police, powers of, 381. 

policy, foreign, 5; Ottoman, 284-9; of 
the Republic, 322-33. 

policy, internal, 5, 333-40. 

polygamy, 340, 380. 

Polytechnic (Istanbul), 378. 

Pompeiopolis, 147 (photo. 66). 

Pompeius in Asia Minor, 275. 

Pontic mountains, 9, 21, 22, 25, 43, 45, 
46, 47, 105, 197, 204, 219, 223, 229, 
240, (245. 

Pontus, 9, 26, 105; kingdom of, 274, 
277. 

population, 4, 356; density, 7, 20, 21, 
54> 63, 77> 88, OI, 104, 105, 107, 108, 
113, 117, 118, 120, 143, 147, 156, 159, 
162, 165, 168, 174, 190, 360; non- 


Moslem, tos; urban; 273; ‘363; 
Armenian, 10, 190, 249, 345-0. 
Porsuk, R. 162, 245, 366 
Port. Bakla, 68,° 75; 76; “Civa; 89% 


Egriler, 84; Gelibolu, 89; Kalonya, 
80; Mersin, 84; Saip, 83; Vathi, 94; 
Yero, 80. 

porters (Circassian), 348. 

ports, 7, 8, 364, Chs. III, IV; diseases 
of, 258, 260. 

Posidion (Basit Burun), 102. 

pottery, prehistoric, 267. 

poultry, 42, 369. 

Poyraz, C. 51; Id. 80. 

Pozanti, 152, 257, 259. 

precipitation, 414; see rainfall. 
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Prefectures of Diocletian and Theo- 
dosius, 277; and Patriarchates, 398. 

prehistoric cultures, 266. 

Premier, powers of, 370. 

President of the Republic, 
Religious Affairs, 337. 

Press, 379. 

pressure, barometric, 195, 200, 202-4, 
400. 

priests, Moslem (zmam, hoca), 361. 

Prime Minister (Premier), 370. 

primitive Anatolia, 267, 356. 

Princes’ Ids. (Kizil Adalar), 48, 49, 53. 

Prinkipo (Biiyiik Ada) Id. 53. 

prisons, 381. 

Proconnesus (Marmara Id.), 57. 

profile-diagrams, 19, 23. 

pronunciation of place-names, II-I5. 

Proti (Kinali) Id. 53. 

Ptolemy I of Egypt, 272. 

public instruction, see education. 

Public Prosecutor, 381. 

public works, 370, 374. 

Pulat (Polad), B. 57. 

‘purification’ of Turkish speech, 350. 

Pyramus (Ceyhan), R. 154. 


870+. Of 


quatries, 57. 


Rabbi, Chief, 349. 

Rabbit Ids. (Tavsan Adalari), 61. 

rabies, 255, 264, 265. 

raghies (easterly gales), 208. 

railways, 2, 7, 8, 9, 10, 26, 27, 28, 40, 
42, 43, 52, 53, 54, 65, 66, 80, 82, 84, 
91, 97,.99, 101, 105, 1060, 107, LO9) 
£12, TTO £20, 427... 120, 13d, BSS; 
1307 °137,.°938,, 140,0342, 0445-140, 
150, 156; 158, 260, 162, , 163, 164, 
167, 168, 171, 173, §745. £79, 182; 
185, 226, 259, 368; narrow gauge, 
44, 45, 56, 79, 110, 190; Ottoman, 
299; agreements, 299. 

faintall, 7,20; 24, 37, 40;103, 108, 120, 
126-7,. 120,;. 161, 165), 177; | 196-7; 
199, 200, 205, 207, 221-5, 233, 240, 
241-2, 245, 247, 254; tables, 414 ff. 

raisins, 47, 62. 

rapids, 177-9, 184, 192. 

Ras el Bazit (Basit Burun), 102. 

Rashid Ali el Gailani, 332. 

rayah (re iyah), 288. 

reclamation, 139, 153. 

reconstruction, 333-40. 

Refahiye, 113, 179; earthquake, 394. 

refugee, diseases, 259, 260, 263. 

regions, of climate, 36, 197-200; 
disease, 254—5, 205; structure, 33-0; 
vegetation, 230 ff. 

relapsing fever, 255, 260. 

relief, surface, 3, 6, 19-25, 197. 

religion, Turkish, 349 ff. 
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religious schools suppressed, 338. 

Republic: constitution, 370; land-policy — 
of, 359. 

Republican People’s Party, see People’s 
Party. 

reservoirs, I21. 

Reshadteh (cruiser), 304. 

resources, 6, 7, 8, 28, 38; 63; 88, 93, Ize 

Resiilayn (Ras el ‘Ain), 13, 307. 

Resadiye (Datca), 88-90, 142, 387; 
(Elaea), 80; (near Niksar), 40, 112, 
366; earthquake, 394. 

Resat Id. 95. 

Rezvaya, R. 2, 63, 116; frontier, 324. 

Rhaedestus (Tekirdag), see Rodosto. 

Rhizus (Rize), 18. 

Rhoda channel, 57. 

Rhodes, 2, 77, 87; ancient, 273-4; 
knights of, 286-7; taken by ‘Turks, 
286; by Italy, 299. 

Rhodope, M. 29; Istochni Rodopi, 119. 

Rhosus (Arsuz), rot. 

Rhyndacus, R. (Simay), 
sanli), 130. 

fice,/7. 256. 

Richard Cceur-de-Lion, 286. 

risorgimento, Arab, 299. 

rivers, 20, 21, 22, 24, 25-28) (3350 aem 
Chs. III, IV, and navigation. 

Riza Shah (Iran), 333. 

Rize, 18, 45; 46, 47, 110, F11, 201, 25am 
213, 218, 219, 223, 225,9226,J20em 
climate, 400 ff.; vilayet, 18, 103, 116, 
256, 347. 

roads,. 8, 0, 205, 224, 225, 220, 4am 
Chs. TE TV. 

Robert College, Istanbul, 376. 

Rockefeller Foundation, 384. 

rock-sculptures, ‘post-Hittite’, 269. 

rock-tombs, 178. 

Rodosto (Rhaedestus, Tekirdag), 11, 
£8, 675, 110;.4 18,0320: 

Roman rule, 4, 121,132, 273 f.; pres 
vincial system, 276; senate, 276. 

Romania, 2, 295, 298. 

Romanus Diogenes, 283. 

Rome, Church of, 398; 
Christianity. 

routes, 26, 37, 38, 42, 44, 45, 52, 63} 
64, 74, 77, 82, 88, 95, 99,,105, 108, 
I1O, ILI, 113, 120, 126, 138144, 15a" 
173, 174, 182; natural and historical, 
305-7. 

Rowanduz, 324. 

‘Royal Road’, 37, 367. 

Rudeli Dag, 119. 

rug-making, see carpet-weaving. 

Rum, Sultanate of, 283. 

Rumeli, C. 51,62;/64: 

Rumeli Feneri, C. 116. 

Rumeli Hisar, 65. 

Rumelikavagi, 64. 


563 (Uava 


see Latin 
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Russia, I, 2, 4, 28, 115, 116, 190, 194, 
259, 261, 263, 292, 306-7, 342; 
Christianity in, 399; relations with 
Turkey, 293-4; ‘control of the straits’, 
294; policy, 303; Soviet Russia, 311; 
frontier, 2, 23, 25, 31, 38, 39, 45, 47; 
103, 109, I10, 114, 179, 183, 190, 
BOS, 203, 254. 

Russo-German Pact (1939), 330. 

Russo-Turkish campaigns, 293 ff., 295, 
306-8 ; naval agreement (1931), 327. 


‘S’ beach, Gallipoli, 74. 

Sacir-suyu, R. 169. 

‘Safranbolu, 42, 107, 108, 233. 

| Sagir Id. 81. 

Saimbeyli, 155, 156. 

S. Gregory Illuminator, 345. 

|St.-Jean de Maurienne, 
(1917), 309-I0. 

Sairt (Siirt), 18. 

Sakarkaya, M. 123. 

| Sakar Planina, M. 116, 118. 

}Sakarya, R. (Sangarius) 26, 35, 38, 39, 

ime, 54, 55, 103, 104, 105, 106, 108, 

int22, 126, 127, 13%, 135, 160; 161-3, 

| 167, 245, 246, 320, 366, 367; earth- 

_ quake and flood, 396. 

| Sakiz, see Chios; B. 77, 82, 137. 

sales, law of, 380. 

| Salihli, 137, 239. 

Salmydessus, see Midye. 

Salomon-Calvi, 28. 

Salonika, taken by Turks, 284; Jews in, 
349. 

| salt, 30, 145, 165; salt lakes, 21, 29, 163, 

164, 166, 256; salt-pans, I13, 137, 

764, 165, 181. 

Saltik Liman Burun, C. 60. 

Salvan Dag, 155. 

| Samandi 

| Samandira, 53. 

: Samanli Dag, 126. 

Samarkand, 280, 282. 

+ Samos (Sisam), 2, 83, 87, 136, 201, 213, 

215, 223; climate, 402 ff. 

: Samothrace, 2. 

‘Samsat, 170. 

#Samsun, 18, 39, 43-6, 103-12, 168, 

Biyz00-1, 207, 213, 218-10, 223, 257, 

260; climate, 401; earthquake, 394; 

medieval trade, 399; vildyet, 18, 47, 

e103, 250. 

ey Das, 32, 83, 84, 87, 88, 136. ° 

i Sancak Tepe, 71. 

Sanctions’ against Italy (1935), 328. 

; Sandak Dag, 94. © 

| Sandaraca (Zonguldak), 18. 

: Sandars Dag, 142. 

i Sanders, General Liman von, 303. 

isand-fly fever, 255, 258, 265. 

i Sandikli, 135, 139. 
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Treaty of 
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sandstones, 29, 49, 118, I19. 
Sangarius, R., see Sakarya. 

sanitation, 6, 93. 

Sanjak of Alexandretta, see Hatay. 

San Remo Conference (1920), 315. 

San Stefano (Ayastafanos), 2; (Yesilkoy) 
121. 

Santa Sofia (Aya Sofia: S. Sophia), 353. 

Sanub (Sinop), 18. 

Sapanca, 160, 162; lake, 54, 105, 107. 

Sapienza, battle, 287. 

Saracens, 4, 279 ff., 399. 

Saracenic architecture (Seljuk), 283. 

Saralus (Yozgat), 18. 

Saray, 66, 121. 

Saraycik, 61. 

Saraykoy, 138, 140. 

Sardinia, kingdom of, 295. 

Sardis, 266n.; goldfield, 
raided by Saracens, 281. 

Saribah¢e, 158. 

Sari Bahir, 72, 75. 

Sarikamis, 252; plateau, 192, 194. 

Sarik6y, 44, 320. 

Saridz, R. 149. 

Sarisiglar, B. 61. 

Sari Tepe, 72: 

Sariyer, 64. 

Saroz (Muariz), Gulf of, 48, 68, 75, 116, 
236; Ids. 68. 

Sarpdere, B. 84. 

Sart tribes, 342. 

Sarus (Seyhan), R. 152, 154. 

Sarykyz, 122. 

Sassanid dynasty, 277-8, 281. 

Sat, M. 250. 

Satalia (Antalya), 16. 

satrapies, Persian, 270-1. 

saw-mills, 7. 

Sazli, R. 66, 117. 

scabies, 264. 

Scamander (Menderes), R. 123. 

Schilling, 262. 

School of Economics and Commerce, 
Istanbul, 378; Fine Arts, Istanbul, 
378; Law, Ankara, 378; Political 
Science, Istanbul, 378; schools, pri- 
vate and confessional, 376. 

scirocco (khamsin) wind, 199, 200, 205, 
209, 216. 

scorpions, 265. 

scrub-vegetation, 20, 49, 63, 71, 75, 104, 
105, 108, 109, 117, 118, 120, 141, 144, 
151, 161, 162, 178, 230, 231, 234, 235, 
236, 237, 238, 240, 241, 242, 244, 245, 
246, 248, 250. 

sculpture, Turkish, 353. 

scurvy, 264. 

Scutari, see Uskiidar. 

sea-breezes, 196, 199, 207, 209, 213, 
215, 254. 

seaplane base, 64. 


270, 363; 
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sea-power, 4; British, 307; Christian, 
286; Ottoman, 286; Rhodian, 274; 
Russian, 293 ff.; Saracen, 280; Vene- 
tian, 287. 

seasonal migration, 7, 216, 227, 248, 344. 

Sebastia (Sivas), 18. 

Second Great War (1939), 8, 11, 331. 

Secret Treaties: German-Turkish, 303 ; 
published by Soviet Govt. 311. 

Seddiilbahir (C. Greco), 69, 74. 

Seferihisar, 84. 

selamlik, 355. 

Selcuk (Ayasoluk, Ephesus), 77, 84, 136. 

Seleucus I of Syria, 272. 

Seleucia (Ctesiphon), 273. 

— (Cilicia), see Silifke. 

Selim I, 286-7, 301; 
Tt, 262; 

Selimiye (Side), 97. 

Seljuk Turks, 8, 282-4; administration, 
284; migration, 343. 

Selvi Burun, 51. 

Selvili (Seyitl1), 71, 72. 

Selymbria, see Silivri. 

Semen Dag, 233. 

Semenlik Gol, Lake, 44. 

Semitic speech in Anatolia, 267. 

Sephardim Jews, 349. 

Septimius Severus, 277. 

Serbs, first encounter, 286; principality, 
294; independence, 295; in Balkan 
Wars, 297-8; treaty with Turkey 
(1933), 326. 

Serik, 07. 

Serve Burun, C. 63. 

Sestos Point, 73. 

‘Seven Capes’, 94. 

Severus, Septimius, 277. 

Sévres, Treaty (1920), 316-17. 

sex equality, 340. 

Seyhan (for town see Adana), 9, 18; 
plain, 9, 91, 93, 99, 143-5, 152-4, 155, 
157, 197, 199, 215, 226, 254, 262, 359; 
irrigation, 359; vilayet, Q; 183) TAZ, 
256; R. 26, 27, 33, 35, 100, 142, 143, 
OS, 154; 156, 158-9, 160; navigation, 
100, 159. 

Seyitli (Selvili), 71, 72. 

Shaikh Mahmud, 313. 

sheep, 23, 120, 174, 234, 237, 240, 262, 
356, 368; sheepskins, 177-8. 

Sherif of Mecca, 305. 

Shia, Shiites, 280, 287. 

Side, see Selimiye. 

Siftek, 169. 

Sigacik, B. 84. 

Sigindi Dag, 84. 

Sigri, B. 80. 

Sirt, 18, 27, 174, 176; vilayet, 18, 168. 

Sile Goli, 167. 

Silifke (Seleucia), 98, 99, 144, 148, 149, 
152, 201, 241, 283, 366; climate, 415. 


Il, 288-9, 302; 


INDEX 


Silivri (Selymbria), 63, 65, 66, 67. 

silver, 184, 267. 

Simav Dag, 129; lake, 129-30, 238; R. 
lpn 56, 127, 128, 120, 130, tam 


Sim, (Symi) Id. go 

Sindirgi, 128, 129, 132, 137, 139. 

Sinop (Sinob, Sinub, Sinope), 18, 39, 
43, 40, 103-4, 106-7, 110, 201, 204, 
223, 231, 233-4, 283, 366; climate 
401; vilayet; 18;°47; 103,250: 

Sirmium, 277. 

Sisam, see Samos. 

Sivas (Sebastia), 13, 18, 44, 46, 159, 165, 
166, 179, 201, 216, 218, 219, 220, 22 
226, 228, 245, 264, 366; climate 
400 ff.; earthquake, 394; Seljuk capi- 
tal, 283; Turkish Republican head- 
quarters, 312; vilayet, 18, 103, 160, 
179: 

Siverek, 170, 171. 

‘Six Arrows’, 371. 

skeletons, prehistoric, 267. 

Skopea, B. 93. 

Slav migrations, 278, 281. 

‘slave kings’ in India, 289. 

small-pox, 255, 264, 265. 

Smith, C., 443 

Smyrna, see Izmir. 

snakes, 265. 

snow, 7, 8, 45, 49, 120, 129, 144, 151, 
164, 171, 174, 187, 193, 197, 199, 200, 
205, 208, 212, 221, 223, 224, 225-0 
240, 241, 245, 246, 249, 254, 255; 
tables, 417. 

social and economic changes, 356. 

— diseases, 384. 

— welfare, Ministry of Health and, 383. 

Sofia, 367. 

Soganli Dag, 111, 
74: 

soil, 20, 230, 237, 238, 242, 245, 246; 
erosion, 245. 

Sokolli, Mohammed, 289. 

Soma, 80, 133 

Songuldak (Zonguldak), 18. 

Souchon, Admiral, 305. 

Southern Coastlands : boundaries, 33, 
35, 100, 109, 142, 160, fig. 5, p. 343 
climate, 199, 201, 215-16, 220, 223-45 
226, 228; diseases, 254, 257, 260, 265; | 
fauna, 243-4; topography, 142-59; | 
vegetation, 240-4. | 

South Slavs, 292. 

Soviet Armenia, 260, 263. 

Sogiit, B. 90; lake, 145, 147. 

Sogiitlu, 158-9. 

Soke, 84, 139. 

Sombeki, (Symi) Id. 90; Gulf, 90-1. 

Spain, 29; Civil War, 329. 

spelling of place-names, 10-15, 38. 

spheres of influence, 299 (1918), 309. 


155, 242; Dere, 72, 
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sponge-fishing, 364. 

Sporades Ids. 3, 31. 

sports in Turkey, 354. 

springs, 145, 151, 163, 165, 238, 247; 

at Hierapolis, 140. 

squalls, 176, 195. 
- Stamboul (Istanbul), 17. 
_ Standing Commissions, 371. 
steel-works, Karabiik, 41, 329, 365. 
| Steppes, 6, 21, 66, 230, 240, 244, 245, 
246, 248, 251, 252, 267, 343, 345. 
| Sterna Dere, 67. 
Wetraits, 1, 3, 4, 33,.38,.39, 48-62, 64-8, 

_ 204, 212; see also Bosporus, Dar- 
danelles, Marmara; control of, 299, 
304, 311, 327-8; Convention (1841) 
295, (1923) 323, (1936) 327, 328; de- 
militarized, 324, 327-8; freedom of, 
309, 313, 323; international com- 
mission, 317; remilitarized, 327. 
| Strategy, 33, 47, 64, 69, 77, 120, 121, 

125, 172, 194. 

stratigraphy of Anatolia, 386-90. 
| structure, geological, 3, 19, 27, 28-32, 





20,,70, 83,391 ff. 

subterranean drainage, 145, 147, 148, 
EAQ, TST. 

‘Successors’ of Alexander, 273. 

Suez Canal, 296, 304. 

sugar-cane, 240. 

| Sugla, Lake, 148. 

suleiman 1, 287, 302; 11, 302. 

) Suleimaniye Library, 378. 

| Sulla in Asia Minor, 275. 

| Sultan Dag, 146, 147, 149, 163, 246. 

Sultan Osman, battleship, 304. 

Sultan, R. 98. 

i— Sazligi, 164. 

| Sultanate, 289; abolished, 337. 

) Sultans, Ottoman, 301-2. 

| summer residences, 53, 65. 

| Sungurlu, 366. 

| Sunni, Sunnites, 280, 287. 

i sunshine, 219-21. 

feuphan, M. 19, 23, 33,, 183, 186, 187, 

ESO. 227, 252. 

) Susigirlik (Susurluk), 56, 129. 

i Susurlu (Simav), R. 56. 

Susurluk (Susigirlik), 56, 129. 

i Susehri, 113; earthquake, 394. 

| Surmene, B. 47, 260. 


; 
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iswamps, 26, 63, 66, 89, 91, 99, 100, 102, 
Suelo 7, 110, 123, 124, 127, 128, 133, 136, 
£30, 147, 153, 161, 164, 181. 

swine, 369. 

i Swiss Civil Code, 338, 379. 

ESymi (Simi) Id. go. 

/Symplegades Tds. 5%, 

Hsyphilis, control of, 384. 
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Dyiiay ¥; 25 3). 22,2235, 27 77) 802, 152, 
143, 154, 157, 168, 169, 200, 217, 219, 
229, 246, 248, 260, 261, 264; frontier, 
2, 3; 23; 29,30; OF, POT, 102, 142,. 568; 
169, 170, 171, 274, 179, 220, 251, 261. 


S in modern Turkish words represents Sh. 

Sah Melik, B. 59. 

Saitan Dag, 182, 185, 186, 187, 190, 
TOL, 102,194. 

Saksak Dag, 27, 168, 169, 179. 

Sap, M. 132. 

Sapane Dag, 81. 

Sapla Dag, 129, 131-2. 

Sarkisla, 142, 166. 

Sarkoy, 20, 67, 68, 118, 236. 

Sarli, 46. 

Datak, 176; 251. 

Sebinkarahisar, 46, 111, 
quake, 394. 

Semdinan (Semdinli), R. 176, 250. 

Serefiye, 112. 

Sevketiye, 59. 

Seytan Dag, 149. 

Sile, 39, 40, 53- 

Siran, R. 111. 


160; earth- 


Tabriz, 2, 46, 194; Persian raid on, 287. 

Tahir, 59. é 

tahtaci forest folk, 356. 

Tahtali Dag, 123, 147, 155, 156, 179. 

Talaat Bey, 304. 

Tamerlane (Timur), 282, 285-6. 

Tan Dag, 126. 

‘Tanzimat (‘Western’) style, 352. 

Tarabya (Therapia), 65, 121. 

‘Taranchi tribes, 342. 

‘tarpan’ ponies, 368. 

Warsus, 20,:27;,.909,- 153, 244, 202; R. 
(Cay) 99, 152, 241, 244. 

Tarus, 184. 

Tatars, 342; language, 350. 

Was ere, R. 06, 117. 

Taskana, C. 45. 

Task6prii, 13, 43, 107. 

Tasli, R. 47. 

Tasucu (Holmi), 98. 

Tatli Su, B. 80; R. 98. 

‘Patus Dass 23,47; 111,114, :225,.234: 
pass, 225. 

Tatvan, 189. 

‘Taurus mountains (Toros Daglari), 3, 9, 
¥3),21, 22,2577, 30-35 355,909,990, 100, 
142-5, 150-2, 155, 160, 161,163, 171, 
197, 207, 224, 226, 229, 240-4, 254, 
257, 259; as cultural barrier, 266; 
geology, 386; Western, 90, 93, 94, 
95, 97, 144, 145-9, 150, 154, 155. 

“Taurus Express’, 367. 

Tavas, 139, I41. 

Tavsan Adalari (Rabbit Ids.), 61, 
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Tavsanli (Rhyndacus, Koca), R. 126, 
129, 130, 131, 135, 238, 318. 

Payfur, 71, 72; 73,70: 

Tefenni, 94, 97, 144, 147. 

Teheran, 46. 

Tekagag Burun (Monodendri C.), 88. 

Teke,.C. 79, 74,75, 70: 

Tekir, 152. 

tee Dag, 48, 65, 67, 69, 15x. 273 118. 

Tekirdag (Rodosto), 11, 18, 65, 67, 68, 
69, 116, 118, 120, 236, 316; vildyet, 
ES, 116; 

Tekirova peninsula, 95. 

Telli, C. 64. 

Telmessus (Fethiye), 93. 

temperature, 7, 51, 196, 199, 202, 205, 
209-18, 228, 230, 241, 244,252, 254, 
255, 264; ‘inversion’, 197, 208; tables, 
404-7. 

Tendiirik, IM. 33, 191. 

Tenedos (Bozca-ada) Id. 2, 13, 62. 

Tercan, 27, 182. 

Terme, 45,1063 R: 4a. 

terrace-agriculture, 360. 

tetanus, 264. 

Teutons, 281. 

theatre, Turkish, 353. 

Theodosiopolis (Erzurum), 17. 

Theodosius I, 278. 

Therapia (Tarabya), 65, 121. 

Thessaly, 132. 

Thrace, 2,. 45. Circassians m; 348; 
Turkish, 75, 116-21. 

thunder, 67, 199, 200, 228; tables, 


419. 

Tiflis, 194, 366. 

tiftik, goat-hair, 42. 

Tigris (Dicle),R.. 2;:23, 2527; 35; 165, 
169, 171-9, 190, 197, 205, 217, 224, 
248, 249; navigation, 177-9, 367; 
trade route, 366. 

timber (lumbering), 7, 38, 40, 41, 42, 
93, 101, 109, 178, 233, 234, 238, 241, 
275, 356. 

Timur (Tamerlane), 282, 285-6. 

Tire, 136. 

Tirebolu, 46, 104, 210, IE. 

tithes, 5. 

Tmolus, M. 82, 83, 136, 239. 

tobacco, 7, 38, 43, 237, 250, 252, 347, 
360. 

Togrul, 281, 283. 

‘Tohma (-suyu), R. 151, 159, 180, 185. 

Tokat, 18, 44, 112, 167, 168, 254, 366; 
earthquake, 394; vilayet, 18, 103, 160. 

Topcu Iskelesi, B. 55. 

topography, 6, 37, 103-94; topographi- 
cal maps, 441-2; winds, 207. 

Toprakkale, 99, 101. 

Torbali, 84,.134, 136. 

Tortum, 179; lake, 114; R. 114-15. 

Torul, 46. 


INDEX. 


Tosya, 107, 108, 109. 

towns, 362 ff.; names of, 9, 15-18. 

Tomiik (Elvanli), 99. 

Trabzon (Trebizond), 2, 11, 18, 39, 46, 
47, I10, III, 194, 196, 201, 200, 204mm 
223, 225, 231,254, 260, 262, 2@— 
306-7, 366; climate, 401 ff.; earth- 
quake, 394; Greek population, 347; 
prohibits veils, 339; vildyet, 18, 103. 

trachoma, 264, 265, 384. 

trade, 39, 41, 42, 46, 59, 60, 63, 67, 68, 
79; 93, 94; 97, 98, 100, ror, 106, 121, 
233; Ottoman, 363; routes, 280, 365- 
6; traders, 77, 345, 347, 349; trading 
companies, 291. 

training colleges, 377-8. 

Trajan, 277. 

Tralleis (Aydin), 16. 

"Transcaucasia, 2. 

transport, 7, 8, 25356, Toa, 171, 17m 
178, 205, 233, 367—8;: lack of, 36am 
animals, 151, 159, 368. 

Trapezunt, Trapezus (Trabzon), 18. 

Treaties of Athens (1913), 299; Bel- 
grade (1739), 293; Berlin (1878), 295; | 
Brest Litovsk (1918), 308, 312; Bu- 
charest (1812), 293, (1913), 2058 
Constantinople (1913), 298; Karlo- 
witz (1699), 289, 292; Kars (1921), 
2, 230; Kuchuk Kainarji (1774), 293; 
Kutahia (1833), 296; Lausanne 
(1912), 2, 3, 299, (1923), 2, 3, 323m 
335; London (1915), 309; St. Jean de 
Maurienne (1917), 309-10; Sévres 
(1920), 316; with Germany (1914), 
303; Great Britain and Iraq (1926), 
326; Italy (1922), 321; Soviet Russia 
(1921), 319, (1925), 327, renewed 
(1929, 1935), 327, naval agreement © 
(1931), 327. 

Treaties of Friendship with Afghanistan 
(1928), 327; Germany (1941), 3335 
Greece (1930, 1033), 3265 Item 
(1928), 326; Persia (1926), 327; Ro- 
mania (1933), 326; Yugoslavia (1933), 
326. 

Treaties of Neutrality with Bulgaria 
(1929), 327; Hungary (1929), 327. 
Treaties, Anglo-Turkish (1809), 294; 
Anglo-French-Turkish (1939), 3313 
see also Conventions, . 

Trebizond (Trabzon), 11, 18, 270; prin- | 
cipality, 283; medievaltrade, 399. 

tribunals, 339, 381. 

Tripartite Pact (1928), 326. 

Triple Entente, 303. 

Tripolitania, Turks in, 296. 

Troad (Canakkale) promontory, 79. 

‘Troy’ in Greek legend, 61, 124, 267. 

tuberculosis, 264, 384. 

Tukat (Tokat), 18. 

Tukiu (Turks), 282, 341. 


} 


INDEX 


tularaemia, 255, 262, 265. 

unca, R. 116, 117, 118, rr9, 120, 236. 

Tunceli, 18; vilayet, 179. 

Tunghu (Tungus), 281. 

Tunisia, 297. 

tunnels, 152, 157, 257, 386. 

‘Tur Abdin plateau, 172. 

‘Turanian Turks, 342; 
‘Turanian. 

.... German treaty (1914), 303; fleet, 


see also Pan- 


Be Soviet Treaty (1921), 319, (1925), 
327. 

—-Persian boundary commission, 2. 

‘Turgutlu (Kasaba), 82, 137. 

Turhal, 167 (photo. 88) ; earthquake, 394. 

Turkey, Eastern: area, 179; boundaries, 

m5. 30,160, 270; climate, 197, 200, 

201, 217-18, 225) 225, 2275 diseases, 

255, 265; topography, 179-94; vege- 

eation, 251-2. 

Turkey, South-eastern, 143, 144, 154; 
boundaries, 35, 160, 168; climate, 

EQ7, 200, 201, 217, 221, 224-5, 227, 





226; diseases, 255, 265; fauna, 251; 
topography, 168-79; vegetation, 248- 
51. 
turkeys, from America, 369. 
| Turki peoples, 335, 341, 344; languages, 
12, 342, 350 
Turkish Si dabes: LE; 125093, 253) Latina 
substituted, 351. 
imeait, 352: architecture, 355(;- his- 
torians, 341; houses and furniture, 
355-6; indifference to trade, 364; 
language (Tiirkce), 11, 12, 13, 15, 3503 
literature, 351; love of horses, 368; 
music, 352; physical type, 343, 351; 
respect for international agreements, 
| 328; theatre, wireless, cinema, 353. 
i— Republic, 4, 105, 265; established, 
337; internal affairs, 333-40; admini- 
stration, 3’70-85. 





| Turks, A De notion of, 341 ; defini- 
| tion, 341; in Central Asia, 281. 
‘Turril, W., 442. 


\Tuz Burun, C253, 50; 

‘en Gél, 29, 163, 164, 165, 167, 245, 
246-7, 317; palaeolithic sites, 266. 
i— Gdl (Anafarta), 236. 

i@uzla, 53, 153; Burnu, 83; Gol, 72, 75, 
BOO IN. 62,770, £22,123, 124. 


twenty-four-hour day, 340. 
typhoid, 255, 263, 265. 
ityphus, 255, 259-60, 263, 265. 


Ulas, 166. 
julema, 286, 349. 
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Ulgar Dere, R. 71, 73. 

Ulu Abat, R. 128, 129. 

— Burun, C. 94. 

— (Kesis) Dag (Mysian Olympus), 20, 
5G, 125, 130) 03. 

Ulukisla, 99, 142, 143, 144, 164, 367. 

Ulu Su (Yenice Irmak), R. 108. 

Unaur, By. si. 

Umurbey, 60. 

undulant fever (Brucella), 255. 

U.S.S.R., see Russia. 

United States, mandates, 309; policy 
(1919), 314. 

University of Ankara, 378; of Istanbul, 
377: 

upper winds, 208. 

Ural-Altaic peoples, 342. 

Urartu (Van), 1 

urban population, 363. 

Urbut, 133. 

Writs £3, LOO, 171, 20l,. 282, 217, 240; 
224, 227, 228, 257, 261, 314; climate, 
400 ff.; vilayet, 18, 168. 

Urla Iskelesi, 83-4. 

Urmiye (Urmia), Lake, 19, 25, 30, 31, 

174. 


Usak, 82, 140, 199, 201, 215, 223, 
318-19; climate, 404 ff. 
Usnu, 2. 


Uzbeg tribes, 342; language, 350. 
Uzun Burun, C. 73; Id. 81. 
Uzunk6pri, 69, 119, 236. 





Uc Agiz, B. 94; Burun, 53; Ids. 95. 

Uchisar, 166. 

Ulfer, R., see Niliifer. 

Unye, B. "45. 

Urgiip, 166. 

Urkeli, 43. 

Usktidar (Scutari), 39, 52, 53, 65, 105, 
200, 201; climate, 4o1 ff 
zumili, 94. 


‘V’ beach, Gallipoli, 74. 

Vakfikebir, 46. 

vakuf land, 358, 380. 

valt (governor), 372. 

valley breezes, 208. 

‘valley-lord’ (dere-bey), 289. 

Van, 18, 23, 186, 187, 2388, 197, 250, 
252, 366; lake, 13, 19, 23, 25, 27, 31, 
35 30; 17459170, 179, 187-90). BOL, 
249, 262; navigation, 367; vildayet, 
E38, 168, 170, 251. 

Vandalas, 139. 

‘Vannic’ languages, 268. 

Varag Dag, 188. 

Varto, 183. 

vassal kings, Roman, 277. 

Vavara, 56. 

Vavuk Dag, 111. 

vegetables, 42, 264, 362. 
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vegetation, 6, 7, 22, 36, 49, 51, 108, 151, 
181, 205, 230-53. 

veil, disuse of, 339. 

Velika, R. 116. 

venereal diseases, 264, 384. 

Venice, 286, 287, 291. 

Venizelos, E. 309, 310, 326. 

Versailles Peace Conference, 309. 

Vespasian, 277. 

Vezirk6prii, 107. 

Vienna, 32; first siege, 287; second 
siege, 2QI. 

vildyet, 8, 9, 15-18, 373. 

villages, 362. 

vines, 54, 120, 236, 246, 250, 252, 347, 
360. 

Viransehir, 158, 171. 

visibility, 218-21, 229. 

volcanic activity, 121; and earthquakes, 
392; islands, 79-80; rocks, 49, 76, 
88, 108, 158, 167, 180, 234; soil, 238, 
252; stratigraphy, 388-9. 

Volcanoes, 1,2.) £9; 22.24, 25275. 20; 
Bi, 32; 33; 02, 204, FOb, 100, 110; 
THQ), 105, 118, °930,. 240, 243,050, 
bs4,. 150, 160, fOr, £62, 162,0704, 
#05, 200, 2160,,.470, 173; 279,793; 
P85, 186, :187,.169, £00, TOT,, 102, 
193, 194, 226, 227, 246, 252. 

Vona, B. 45, 46. 


“W’ beach, Gallipoli, 74. 

Wallachia, 285. 

War Office publications, 38. 

= OF 1914-18, ro, 28, 74, 177, 190, 
194, 227, 250, 258, 259, 260, 262, 
204,.393-F1,.347. 

— of Independence (1919-23), 4, 311- 


22. 

waterfalls, 3192; water-rights, 359; 
water-spouts, 229; water-supply, 21, 
63; TOL, 162, 165, 170, 171, 263, 205, 
Ankara, 365; water-wheels, 360. 

wazir (vizir, vizier), 279, 289. 

Weickmann, 443. 

Weil’s disease, 255, 263, 265. 

wells, 247, 262, 360. 

West Anatolian culture, 267. 

West Bay, Imrali Id. 55. 

Western Church, 399; see Latin and 
Rome. 

Westernization, 5, 338. 

wheat, see cereals. 

White, N., 442. 

White Russians, 302. 

winds, 49, 195, 196, 197, 199, 200, 
204-8, 209, 212, 223, 228, 220, 234, 
242, 245, 252, 258, tables, 401-4; 
exposure of coasts, 38, 40, 44, 46, 51, 
53, 55, 57, 62, 65, 66, 72, 73, 77, 83, 
84, 89, 101, 102. 


INDEX 


wines, 62. 

winter sports, 226. 

wireless (radio) in Turkey, 354. ) 

women, emancipation of, 362; on the 
land, 360; position of, 340, 370% 
property of, 380. 

wool, 38, 93; ‘Angora’, 7. 

Wrangel, General, 317. 

wrestling in Turkey, 354, 362; camels, 
369. 


‘x’ beach, Gallipoli, 75. 
Xanthus (Koca), R. 93, 147. 
Xenophon, 153. 

Xerxes’ route, 79, 367. 


*Y’ beach, Gallipoli, 75. 

Yagoi R. 133. 

Yaglilar, R. 129. 

yagurt (sour curds), 357. 

Yahudi (Jews) in Turkey, 349. 

Yaila Dag, 1109. 

yaila (summer pasture), 7, 176, 241, 
243, 245, 249, 250, 357. 

Yakacik, R. 124, 137. 

Yakut tribes, 342. 

Yalak, R. 55. 

Yali (Kelemis), C. 94. 

Yalik Abat (Yalova), 74. 

Yalova, 54, 55, 56, 74; Dere (Akbas), 
71, 72, 73, 74- 

Yamanlar Dag, 82, 239. 

Yambol, 118. 

Yapildak, R. 60. 

yarict (leasehold), 358, 360, 361. 

Yarimca, 54. 

Yasun (Kiremit, Iasonium), C. 39, 43, 
AS, CEO: 

Yasgéz (Yasyas), R. 95, 147. 

Yatallak, R. 124. 

Yavas, Su, 105. 

Yavuz (battle-cruiser, Goeben), 375. 

Yayla Cayir, M. 131. 

Yaylacik, M. 79, 132. 

Yaylak, 170. 

Yazmur (Izmir), £7: 

years, dating of, 340; ‘year of union’, | 
280. | 

Yedi Burun, C. 94. : 

Yelken Kaya Burun, C. 52, 53, 54. 

yellow fever, 258. : 

Yemen, Imam of, 296. 

Yenice (Adana), 99. 

— (Filyos), R. 41, 104, 233. 

— (Irmak), R. 26, 108, 154, 155, 156. 

— (Seyhan), R. 151, 158. 

Yenifoca, B. 81. 

Yenikéy, 15, 56, 61, 64, 65, 72, 76, 1268 

Yeni Mahalle, 64. 

Yenisehir, 126, 127, 131; C. 61; earth- 
quake, 396. 


INDEX 


Yeros, C. 45, 46. 

Yesercol Dag, 114. 

Yesil Irmak, R. 25, 26, 35, 38, 43, 44, 
ma TO4s< 110, 112, 113, 160, 161, 
165-8, 254, 257. 

Yesilkoy, C. 64-6, 121. 

Yesiloluk, R. 152. 

Yezidis, 178. 

Yilanli Burun, C. 42. 

ietdiz, B. 71, 75, 76. 

'Yirce Dag, 130. 

Yogun cove, 94. 

‘Yom Burun, C. 39. 

Yomra, 46. 

‘Young Turks’, 297, 334-5; ‘assimila- 

tion’ policy, 291; position of women, 


340. 

Yozgat (Yozgad), 13, 18, 366; earth- 
quake, 394; palaeolithic, 266; vilayet, 
18, 160. 

Yo6kper Dag, 185, 186. 

Yumurtalik (Ayas), B. 100, 158. 

-Yund Dag, 133. 

-Yuvaca Dag, 155. 
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Yuruk nomads, 241; physical type, 344. 
Yiikyeri (Biiyiik Besike), B. 61. 


Zab, Greater, R. (Biiyik Zap Su), 23, 
25; bOoy 174.) 975,370, 227, 250. 

Zagros Mountains, 10, 23, 200, 249, 
255: 

Zaho, 257. 

Zamanti, R. 151, 154, 158, 242. 

Zankimar (Zangmir), R. 191, 194% 

Zefre, C. 46. 

Zeitun Burun, C. 54. 

Zeno, Emperor, 398. 

Zenobia, 277. 

Zephyrium, see Mersin. 

Zeytin Mountains, 242; Su R. 242. 

Zigana pass, 46, III, 225. 

Zile, 167. 

Ziyarat, R. 170. 

Zonguldak, 7, 18, 26, 29, 39, 40-1, 103, 
106, 233, 260, 365; vildyet, 18, 47, 
103. 

Zoroaster, 270. 

Ziilkiel Dag, 173. 
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